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‘*Serve the American public thru the 
building of homes, each within the reach 
of the individual family,’’ was the 
trumpet call sounded by the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association which 
brought its twenty-first annual institute 
to a successful close in Los Angeles, 
Calif., on Saturday, Feb. 23. 

The sessions continued during the five 
days beginning Tuesday. They were 
held at Cinderella Roof, convention 
headquarters being at the 
Los Angeles Biltmore, and 
they assembled representative 
retailers from half a score of 
west Coast States. The terri- 
tory from which the delegates came is undoubtedly 











0. A. SPEAR, 
Provo, Utah; 
Retiring President 








the most ample subdivision of the lumber consum- 
ing area of America; the interests represented are 
diverse and multiform, and in numerous instances 
conflicting. 

There was singular unanimity on the major prem- 
ise, that the mightiest boon to the United States 
would be the building of thousands of homes by 
citizens who now do not have them, the purchase 
price to be held easily within the reach of the buy- 
er. A distinction was closely drawn between 
“service’’ and ‘‘serving,’’ and the point was made 
that it would be not only good business but exalted 
patriotism for retailers to serve home builders by 
telling them how to avoid overexpenditure and 
needless extravagance. 

With reference to the home, serious minded 
speakers gave a wealth of appropriate seriptural 
references, President O. A. Spear quoting the Psalms, where- 
in Solomon prayed for ‘‘wisdom and understanding’’; A. B. 
Wastell, secretary of the California Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, setting forth the simple yet effective lines of Ne- 
hemiah, where the wall was rebuilt ‘‘because the people had 
a mind to work’’; and by H. A. Templeton, of Great Falls, 
Mont., telling of the house that was builded upon the rock, 
and drawing therefrom a lesson for him who heareth these 
things, ‘‘yet doeth them not.’’ 

Likewise, the forceful and eloquent Peter A. Simpkin, par- 
son of Hoo-Hoo, in a fervor of oratory sketching a splendid 
and entrancing vision, declared that in the United States 

‘it’s the home that will kill bolshevism.’’ His fine and uplifting 
address was delivered Feb. 22, the orator standing with the 
Stars and Stripes on either side, referring to Washington and 
then to Lincoln as typical of the genius inspiring the Ameri- 
can home. 





Cc. H. CRAWFORD, 
Walla Walla, Wash. ; 
New President 


Western Retail Lumbermen Sound 
Trumpet Call for Building of Homes 


Adding to the irresistible sweep toward increasing the best 
influence in American life was an address on ‘‘Merchandis- 
ing and Salesmanship,’’ by Charles Wesley Duncan, outdoor 
advertising expert de luxe and general sales manager of Fos- 
ter & Kleiser, who have probably done as much as any other 
single constructive force aiming at high ideals. As Mr. Dun- 
can approached the rostrum, he paused momentarily before a 
large photographie reproduction of page 40 of the AmERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of March 31, 1923, portraying the original 
‘*Home, Sweet Home,’’ the birthplace a century ago of John 
Howard Payne, at East Hampton, Long Island. ‘‘Only a few 
years ago, we frequently saw the motto ‘God bless 
our home,’ ’’ said Mr. Dunean; ‘‘today it has been 
supplanted by ‘Let’s Go.’’’ With that remark, 
coupled with a complimentary reference to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as the greatest lumber 
newspaper on earth, the super-salesman of adver- 
tising space launched into his address. It proved 
to be one of the high lights of the convention, in 
its support of a national advertising campaign for 
the home. 

Practically, the convention established the point 
that in home building the retailer must know a 
great deal more than merely how to sell the lum- 
ber, for he must let the prospective home owners 
know in advance just what they can afford to do; 
and as an inspiring vision the convention held up 
the home as the true center of American happiness. 

In entertainment features, the convention re- 
sponded to the smiles and 
sunshine of a typical welcome 
to southern California. 

The convention elected as 
its new president C. H. Craw- 
ford of the Tum-a-Lum Lumber Co., of 
Walla Walla, Wash., as a worthy suc- 
cessor to Mr. Spear, who has rounded 
out a most notable year—one of the best 
in the life of the association, the history 
of which has been characterized by 
many notable achievements; and it paid 
a highly deserved compliment to A. L. 
Porter of Spokane, in again entrusting 
to his hands the exacting duties of sec-, 
retary, after two decades of faithful 
service—two decades of constant prog- 
ress in the development of better lum- 
ber merchandising in all its phases. 
Finally, the assemblage chose Seattle as 
the 1925 convention city. 











A. L. PORTER, 
Spokane, Wash. ; 
Secretary-treasurer 


(Complete report of twenty-first institute of Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association will be found on pages 50-60 of this issue.— Editor.) 
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The Durability of 








California Sugar Pine— 








Sugar Pine ’way back in “’49”, 


It is for this durability that California Sugar 
Pine is famous. Its easy working, long 
straight grain and even texture commend it 
for sash and doors and all mill work. : 





Home Office: 


38th and Alameda Streets 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





In California are still standing many of the houses built of California 


Exposure to summer’s heat and drought, 
to winter’s heavy rains, have not harmed the lumber. : : : 


a STANTON G& SON 


For Thirty Years Specialists in 
California Sugar and White Pine 
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On hand stocks are now ample. Shipments 
can be made direct from our mills. : : 
Write for stock sheets and price lists, show- 
ing current prices and on hand stocks. ; : 





516 Union Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO” 
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The Home of Maple 


99 Beech 
Birch 
and Oak 


66, 


Hardwood Flooring 
104 Kinds 3/8” and 13/16” 





Where men makean art of a trade—where the highest degree of 
excellence is the only standard tolerated— where it is an honor and 
a distinction to produce better than the usual quality of flooring. 


L. C. L. or Carlot Shipments. Sold to Dealers Only. 


Nichols & Cox 


Grand Rapids, Mich. =< Lumber Co. 


“The Home of Skilled, 
Woodworkers” 
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F Special 
Items: 


KILN DRIED 
SPECIALS FOR MARCH 


a ft. 4/4 No. | Com. 


Michigan 
and Canadian 


Hardwoods 


We can supply your needs for 
high quality hardwoods. 


50M ft. 10/4 No. 2 Com. 
& Btr. 


150M ft. 1/8 No. 2 Com. 
& Btr. Soft Elm 


AIR DRIED SPECIALS 

4/4 No. | Com. & Sel. 
Birch 

4/4 No. . Common Birch 

5/4 Sel. Btr. Birch 

at “5 i‘ Com. & Sel. 


5/8 No. 2 Common Birch 


The above Birch is 
Upper Michigan, unse- 
lected stock. 


We’re cutting from the best 
of northern hardwood timber 
and have up to date planing 
mills and dry kiln facilities that 
turn out superior lumber. 


4/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
Lower Michigan Beech 
6/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 

Lower Michigan Beech 
4/4 No. 2 Com. & 
aple 


Btr. 
Soft M Try us on Maple or Birch 


Flooring. 


Quotations sent promptly. 


Strable 


LUMBER & SALT COMPANY 


Saginaw, Michigan 





The sign to follow 
for Maple Flooring 
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National Building Program Offers Great Sales Opportunities 


DITORS OFTEN ARE IMPRESSED with the alertness shown 

by readers of certain classes to discover in the pages of a 
paper statements that have some bearing on their business. 
Thousands of letters indicating this kind of watchfulness reach the 
offices of the AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN annually; practically all of 
them written with a view to better, which is to say more profitable, 
merchandising. It is a striking fact also that the writers of these 
letters are already enterprising, successful and prosperous in the 
conduct of their business. Perhaps this fact explains the meaning 
of the scriptural promise that to him that hath shall be given and 
from him that hath not shall be taken away that which he hath. 
It would be interesting to know why some readers can spot a 
hews item that means business to them while others read the same 
article without suspecting that it has any special significance to 


them. 


So it is with articles describing merchandising methods and dis- 


purpose? 


cussing problems of the industry. Many lumbermen read such 
articles with the utmost care, even preserving copies of the paper 
or clippings of articles. 
who are less prosperous will not even read the articles raises a 
question that no attempt will be made to answer here. 

There was a time when only a person here and there could read 
at all; now everybody reads. 


Just why they should do this when others 


But does everybody read to some 


Does the lumberman scan his daily_paper and his lum- 
ber paper with an eye to business? 
of relating his business to all the activities of his community? 
The biggest job about running a business is to get trade. 
ting trade means going after it, not waiting for it to come in. 
On another page in this number of the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN 
appears an article indicating that during 1924 dwellings costing 


Has he cultivated the habit 
Get- 


less than $20,000 each will be built in the United States at an ag- 


gregate cost of $227,251,700; and that other dwellings of a more 
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pretentious character will cost in the aggregate nearly $190,000,- 
000. These with other construction work during 1924 will cost, 
aceording to the forecast referred to, $5,560,367,700. 


Does this forecast have any significance to the average retailer 
of lumber? Does he suppose that somebody is going to drop his 
share of this business into his lap? If not, who will get it? If 
experience’ teaches anything positively it is that the lumber used 
for this construction will be sold by retailers, not bought by build- 
ers and contractors. This is a day of selling, not of buying, and to 
be efficient in selling is to get a fair share of the trade and to 
prosper. Keeping the eyes open to business opportunities as they 
are set forth in the news and trade papers is the first step in sell- 
ing. 


I. W. W. a Menace to Liberty and Law 


UMBER MANUFACTURERS AND LOGGERS in western Can- 
ada are in the midst of a conflict with the I. W. W. similar to 
that which lumbermen of the United States have been waging 

for years. In Canada, as in the United States, the I. W. W. agitators 
have urged the woodsworkers to strike for shorter days, more wages 
and better living conditions; and yet it is perfectly clear that the 
I. W. W. is not striving to better conditions but to bring about a 
political and social revolution. The I. W. W. strike now on in Canada 
is of course reducing the log input and is doing great injury to lum- 
bermen; but interest in the controversy is vastly wider than the 
lumber industry, for it is a conflict between liberty and law on one 
side and revolution and anarchy on the other. 


It is the conviction of all intelligent persons that the average work- 
man has no sympathy with the policies and methods of the I. W. W. 
Investigation and experience have shown that it is only by misrep- 
resentation and deception of various kinds that I. W. W. agitators 
succeed in enlisting honest workers. Hence, the most effective 
method of combatting this anarchistic propaganda is to analyze it 
and make known its true significance. 

Activities of the I. W. W. always contemplate law breaking, the 
violation of contracts and the destruction of property if not of life. 
It is practicable, therefore, in some cases at least, to treat agitators 
as lawbreakers and counsellors of violence. The Calgary (Alberta) 
Board of Trade took a step in that direction recently when it adopted 
a resolution urging the government to stop agents of the I. W. W. 
from endeavoring to disrupt and destroy the industrial life, welfare 
and prosperity of Canada. The board declared also that the I. W. W. 
is an illegal organization. 

Citizens of the United States who believe in the orderly develop- 
ment of society and of government can not be indifferent to the con- 
flict now going on in western Canada. Lumbermen will not be in- 
different; but as the I. W. W. is in fact opposed to society and gov- 
ernment as now organized, and not merely against the lumber 
industry, opposition to its poisonous doctrines should have the sup- 
port of all persons who can be brought to an understanding of their 
true significance. A fight against the I. W. W. is not a war on labor 
unions nor upon laboring men; it is a fight in defense of the right to 
work, to save and to build up a civilized society in which the liberties 
of all are secure. The fight against this menace to society should be 
chiefly educational, for the doctrines of I. W. W. make no permanent 
progress where they are correctly understood. 








Wholesaler Is Factor in Selling Efficiency 


ECAUSE LUMBERING AS CONDUCTED in the United 
States is a comparatively young industry, it affords an ex- 
cellent example of modern merchandising development. In 

the beginnings of lumbering the trees were felled, hewn or sawn 
and built into the structure by the owner and user himself. Next 
the user bought directly from the manufacturer. Then the mill- 
man sold to the dealer who in turn sold to the user. Now the 
wholesaler has become an important link between the millman and 
the retailer or user of lumber. 


Millmen, and retailers also, will probably concede to wholesalers 
all they claim with respect to skillful merchandising of lumber. 
The large place that wholesalers now have in the lumber trade 
ought to be accepted as evidence that they perform a necessary 
function. . They have recognized the opportunities for service to 
the industry and they also have recognized the possibilities of evil. 
Thru their organization the wholesalers have voluntarily sought 
not only to encourage square dealing but to compel it. 

The ideal wholesaler is what may be termed a sales and supply 


specialist; and some of the finest examples of merchandising suc- 
cess might be cited among wholesalers who have specialized in 


ee 


selecting and distributing stock suited to particular uses. The 
weak side of the lumber business always has been the selling func- 
tion. The larger producers have been able to develop excellent 
selling organizations, in some cases organizing what are for all 
practical purposes separate wholesale concerns. In doing so they 
have recognized the fact that selling is in a sense a function dis- 
tinct from manufacturing. It is recognition of this fact that has 
made possible the development of wholesaling. 


In connection with a discussion of the functions of wholesalers 
remarks of T. B. Lawrence, Los Angeles, Calif., of the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co., made before the annual meeting of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, as reported on page 52 are inter- 
esting. While Mr. Lawrence did not attempt to name all the func- 
tions of the wholesaler, he illustrated some of them by concrete 
examples that are impressive. What he said about the different 
kinds of stock and their adaptability to different uses suggests the 
direction that lumber sales development should take. 


In the past billions of feet of the finest lumber ever produced 
in the history of the world have been put to the basest uses that 
wood could be put to; and while great advances have been made in 
adapting woods and grades to use, it is ventured that the greatest 
development in the future will be along that line. True conserva- 
tion as well as intelligent merchandising demands that salesmen 
shall know the species and grade of lumber for the particular use 
prospective purchasers or users have in view. The salesman, 
whether he be wholesaler, mill representative or retailer, who has 
that conception of his function and his duty and strives earnestly 
to perform it is an essential factor in the lumber industry and the 
industry as well as the public will reward him handsomely for the 
service he performs. 





Dealers’ Short Course in Merchandising 


OR MANY YEARS IT HAS BEEN the practice of teachers 
particularly of the rural schools to hold periodical meetings 
called institutes. Farmers also have similar meetings to 

which they give the same name. In many respects the annual 
meetings of lumbermen resemble the gatherings of the teachers and 
farmers. The purpose of the lumbermen’s conventions is to pro- 
mote the interchange of ideas about the vocation in which they are 
engaged; to listen to authoritative presentations of methods and 
policies with respect to that vocation; and, it may be, to receive 
from persons outside the industry inspiration to further effort in 
their chosen work. But lumbermen generally call their meetings 
“conventions.” 


There is one exception: the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion calls its annual gathering an “Institute” because it is designed 
to be educational in character, exactly as the teachers and farmers’ 
are so. Of course a change of name need not tho it ought to imply 
a change of character; but the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN looks with 
favor upon a name that implies a serious purpose. 


If members of lumber associations were convinced that to miss a 
session of their annual “institute” meant to leave a gap in their 
commercial training and a “flunking” in their business, they would 
be in their seats at every session when the gavel sounded. It is 
one of the misfortunes of life, however, that opportunities missed 
commonly remain unknown. In school and in college the student 
who “cuts” his classes may be checked up on his “exams.” But in 
the school of life the penalty is not so direct, and the “flunker” is 
permitted to go on, suffering the penalty, it may be, and missing 
the rewards of the faithful without being aware that he merely 
sidestepped opportunity. 


When all the costs of an “institute” like that reported on pages 
50-60 are reckoned up they make a sizable figure. They are properly 
chargeable to education; but would every lumberman who attends 
be content to appropriate money in proportionate amounts for the 
education of a son or daughter who went to college but attended few 
of the classes? An annual meeting of lumbermen offers magnifi- 
cent opportunities for benefiting all who attend and participate in 
the proceedings. If to call these meetings by any other name will 
give them a more vital significance to members of the organizations 
that hold them that name should by all means be chosen. 


In all that has been said here there is no thought of undervaluing 
the meetings held; rather the purpose is to set a proper value upon 
them and to impress upon lumbermen the opportunities they offer 
for gaining knowledge and getting inspiration. In these annual 


gatherings lumbermen have ready at hand powerful instruments for 
commercial betterment that are only half used. The hest evidence 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can offer of its own appreciation of 
them is the effort and expense it incurs in presenting their proceed- 
ings to its more than thirteen thousand readers. 
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Editor Shows Need of Knowledge of Forestry 


Forestry is a subject of interest to all the people of the United 
States because the practice of forestry is indispensable to the perpetu- 
ation of the wood supply. Lumbermen, as a matter of business, are 
of course interested in perpetuating the supply of the commodity in 
which they deal; they are interested also as all other citizens are inter- 
ested, because an abundant supply of wood is essential to civilization 
as it is known in the United States. 

Lumbermen are in a position to know the present condition and the 
prospects of forestry and reforestation. They may know if they 
will what has been done and with reasonable definiteness what should 
be done to perpetuate the forests. Persons not engaged in the lumber 
business, and the class includes newspaper editors, can hardly be 
expected to have the same grasp of the situation that lumbermen have. 
As a consequence the average citizen may not only be uninformed but 
he may be misinformed about lumbering and forestry; he certainly 
will be so if he relies upon newspapers edited by persons who do not 
themselves know anything about these subjects. 

At first thought lumbermen may be disposed to blame an editor 
who prints on his editorial page such a statement as the following, which 
is taken from a recent number of The Advertiser, of Clinton, Iowa. 
But before blaming the editor it will be well enough to ask whether 
the lumbermen have done what they might readily have done to get the 
truth before, not only the editor, but the public as a whole: 


Vanishing Trees 


How would you like an America without trees? We’re approach- 
ing that condition rapidly. In the past year the lumber industry 
chopped down enough trees to make 25 billion feet of lumber. 
Only a fourth of this was replaced by growth. 


list of most valuable natural resources, will disappear—unless trees 
are planted on a much larger scale. Government can help. But 
the problem is morally up to the lumber industry now destroying 
the forests. A law with teeth might compel them to plant at least 
one tree for every one felled by the ax. 
In the same number and on the same page of The Advertiser appeared 
the following filler: 

Trees are growing only one-fourth as fast as they are being 

destroyed by lumbermen with wooden heads. 


Probably the editor of that paper would hesitate to call any lum- 
ber manufacturer of his acquaintance a ‘‘woodenhead.’’ Certainly, 
nobody who is familiar with the lumber manufacturing industry will 
doubt that intelligence, skill and executive ability of a high order are 
required to make a success of it. If a person wished to be personal in 
the matter he might say that vastly greater ability as financier, as sales- 
man and as executive is required to conduct a lumber manufacturing 
operation than is required to conduct a newspaper of the type here 
referred to. But of course the editor of The Advertiser intended no 
such reflection upon lumbermen or upon the lumber industry; he merely 
picked up and passed along some of the political and demagogie propa- 
ganda that has been current for many years about lumbering and for- 
estry. In doing so he demonstrates anew the fact that lumbermen— 
retailers as well as wholesalers and manufacturers—must make it their 
business to keep the public informed about their business. Lumber- 
men must keep abreast of the progress in forestry and reforestation 
and they ought not to wait until their editors have printed something 
untrue about the industry before making known to them what the truth is. 
With a view to presenting in a general way the current forestry situa- 
tion the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has sent the following letter to the 








It’s just a matter of arithmetic until forests, high up in the 


Deak Sik: Our attention has been called to an 
article appearing on the editorial page of The 
Advertiser of Feb. 22, under the caption ‘‘Vanish- 
ing Trees.” There can be no doubt in the minds 
of persons who are informed in the matter that re- 
forestation must soon be undertaken and carried 
forward on a large scale in the United States. It 
is of the utmost interest to every man, woman and 
child in the country that the domestic supply of 
wood be perpetuated. Everybody uses wood, and 
a plentiful supply of wood in the past has more 
than almost any other single factor made possible 
the marvelous development of this country, par- 
ticularly the middle West—the prairie States. 


In the earlier periods of American history, as 
you doubtless are aware, forests were an obstacle 
to agricultural development; the first settlers in 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Wisconsin and other States find- 
ing it necessary to clear the land of trees in order 
to prepare the soil for growing food crops. In 
some of these States there are persons still living 
who can remember when the finest of oaks and 
other hardwoods were felled, rolled together and 
burned merely to make way for the plow. Persons 
even of middle age can remember when it was a 
common belief that the forests of Michigan and 
Wisconsin were inexhaustible. 


You of course know that the American people 
use more wood per capita than any other people 
on the globe, and you are likely aware that they 
have used more wood than any other people in the 
past because it has been plentiful. Probably 95 
percent of the homes, barns and other structures 
on Iowa farms and in Iowa rural communities are 
built of wood; and a very large percentage of them 
were built from lumber produced from forests of 
nearby States. That lumber was supplied to the 
settlers of Iowa at a low price because trees were 
plentiful, because they were near at hand and be- 
cause all the other factors involved in lumber pro- 
duction were then lower in cost than they now 
are, 

It has been with trees exactly as with, farm land. 
When homesteads in Iowa were procurable for the 
asking the farm lands of that State could not be 
sold for from $150 to $400 an acre. It has been 
true of trees as of land also that distance from 
market has determined largely the value of the 
commodity produced from them—lumber. 

Two classes of persons today as in the past are 
especially interested in perpetuating the supply of 
wood, in perpetuating the forests. They are the 
manufacturers and distributers of lumber in one 
class, and the users of wood in the other. The 
latest figures of the census bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicate an investment of $15,- 
000,000,000 in lumber and affiliated forest and 
woodworking industries, and it is said that 5,000,- 
000 persons are dependent on these industries. It 
has been estimated also that fully one-tenth of the 
Population of the United States depends upon in- 
dustries centering about the forests. 

You may be sure, therefore, that all persons who 
are commonly designated as lumbermen will be 
glad to have editors of newspapers like The Ad- 
vertiser interest themselves in the cause of for- 


estry. It is not usual for editors in the prairie 
States to give much space in the columns of their 
papers to the problems of forestry. As you have 
shown an interest in the matter, we are taking this 
opportunity of calling your attention to some of 
the difficulties that have been met and some of 
the obstacles to be overcome in the progress that 
has been made toward the adoption of a national, 
tho not necessarily a Federal, forestry policy. 


It is the consensus of those most competent to 
judge that there is in the United States enough 
land suited to the growing of trees and suitable 
for nothing else to produce all the lumber the 
people of this country will need in the future. 
Iowa, I believe, has somewhat more than a million 
acres of such lands. Illinois has something more 
than three millions of acres. Other States not 
commonly thought of as lumbering States have 
large areas of lands now in waste that may be put 
to growing trees. 

No attempt can be made in a letter to give the 
essentials of a forestry program, but assurance can 
be given that the interest in such a program is 
general among lumbermen as well as among for- 
esters and legislators. 

Of course so long as forests were abundant and 
lumber was cheap there was no real inducement 
to grow trees for a future lumber supply. It is 
the same with wheat and corn. Farming now is 
in the same situation that forestry has been in 
until recent years. ‘Trees could be bought in many 
sections of the country for a few cents or a few 
dollars a thousand feet; and even now stumpage, 
that is growing trees, is not so high in price as of 
itself to make lumber costly. The forests have, 
however, been cut away in the regions immediately 
accessible to the great wood consuming centers. 
As a consequence transportation costs now are a 
dominating factor in the costs of wood to the 
consumer. At the same time that lumber must be 
transported thousands of miles now as compared 
with hundreds of miles or less formerly, the rates 
of freight have been greatly advanced. 

You say in the editorial article referred to that 
“the problem (of reforestation) is morally up to 
the lumber industry now destroying the forests.” 
Why say that the lumbermen are “destroying” the 
forests? Trees are a crop, exactly as wheat or 
corn is a crop. Both grow from the soil and 
both are cut in response to the demands of people 
for food and shelter. If the lumbermen have not 
in all cases replanted trees for those cut it is also 


true that few farmers have put back into the, 


soil the fertility they have taken out in wheat and 
corn, It has been only since lands became s¢arce 
and high priced and only when farm crops have 
brought fair prices that farmers could afford to 
replenish soil fertility. It has been only recently, 
when forests have become scarce in the sense that 
they are distant from wood consuming markets, 
that the replacing of trees has been at all econom- 
ically possible. When tree growing is profitable, 
and when corn growing is profitable, trees and corn 
will be grown to meet demands. That time has 
come with trees, though there are, as already in- 
timated, some obstacles to profitable tree growing. 
One obstacle is taxation; another is fire. The re 


editor of The Advertiser, Clinton, Iowa: 


moval of these obstacles you have suggested— 
Government; that is to say, legislation. 

In most States timbered lands are taxed like 
other property, on their value, much of that value 
being, of course, in the timber itself. When so 
taxed year after year the taxes mount to a level 
above the value of the timber itself. And yet there 
is only one way to realize on it; that is to cut 
the trees. The most practicable method of pre 
venting forced cutting by taxation thus far pro- 
posed has been a yield tax, imposed when the 
trees are cut. The same form of tax serves also to 
induce reforestation. If the timber owner will 
leave seed trees when he harvests his forest crop, 
and if the land is relieved in large part if not 
wholly of taxation until another crop is ready to 
be cut, the land can be kept busy producing trees. 


There is one other important obstacle to the 
perpetuating of the timber supply. That is fire, 
which not only threatens the timber already in 
existence but hinders the growing of another crop. 
Legislation can help prevent fire also; for as 
many, if not most, forest fires are caused by peo- 
ple who do not own the trees that are destroyed 
the public must help in forest fire protection as 
well as in penalizing the causing of forest fires, 


In a large measure the leaving of seed trees, 
protection from fire and relief from taxation will 
make reforestation practicable and profitable; 
tho of course nobody can be sure forty or fifty 
years in advance that a crop of trees will be 
worth the cost of growing them. However, the 
various details of reforestation can be and are 
being worked out, as you will note in the sum- 
mary of State forestry laws made in Department 
of Agriculture Circular 239, entitled “State For- 
estry Laws of 1921,” which we are enclosing. Con- 
siderable progress has been made since this cir- 
cular was published. The Federal government 
also has made splendid advancement in protecting 
the national forest reserves and in purchasing 
and reforesting cut-over lands under the Weeks 
law. 

Perhaps from the foregoing brief statement of 
the forestry problem you will infer that if “a 
law with teeth in it” is needed it is to promote 
forest fire protection rather than to compel lum- 
bermen to plant a tree for each one cut. Indeed, 
we believe that there is ample evidence to prove 
that lumbermen generally have been in advance of 
the public generally in realizing the importance 
of reforestation and in seeking methods of solving 
the problem involved in working out a practicable 
forestry program. The best promise that the public 
will be informed on the question is found in the 
interest shown by editors like yourself and by 
newspapers like The Advertiser. We assure you 
the problem is difficult enough and the need is 
urgent enough to enlist the services of all good 
citizens in framing a workable forestry policy 
backed by an intelligent public sentiment. We 
shall hope that The Advertiser will in future 
issues find room for informing articles in order 
that its readers may realize that Iowa has a for- 
estry problem as well as Michigan and that its 
solution requires the sincere and friendly codpera- 
tion of nonowners of timber land with owners. 
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Lumber Bookings Show Increase 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—Reports re- 
ceived by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association today from 387 of the larger com- 
mercial sawmills show little change in the lum- 
ber movement last week, compared with revised 
reports from 395 mills the week before. There 
was a slight increase in new business and small 
decreases in both production and shipments re- 
ported. Compared with the same week last 
year, production was ahead and shipments and 
orders somewhat behind. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association re- 
ports the unfilled orders of 133 mills as being 
457,865,552 feet, as compared with 464,146,718 
feet for 130 mills a week earlier. 

The unfilled orders of 139 Southern Pine As- 
sociation mills were 278,326,839 feet, as against 
287,387,369 feet the week before. 

All of the 387 reporting mills whose new 
business totals are comparable show shipments 
97 percent and orders 89 percent of actual pro- 
duction. For the Southern Pine Association 
mills. by themselves these percentages are 89 
and 78 percent respectively, and for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills 93 and 
86 percent, respectively. 

Of the reporting mills, 365 have a normal 
production for the week of 224,001,324 feet, ac- 
cording to which actual production was 102 
percent, shipments 98 percent, and orders 89 
percent. ° 

The lumber movement for last week, the 
week before and the same week last year fol- 
lows: Production—240,012,157 feet, against 
242,064,715 feet the week before, and 202,562,- 
660 feet the same week last year when 374 mills 
reported. Shipments—233,278,281 feet, against 
241,835,585 feet the week before, and 255,856,- 
987 feet last year. Orders—213,053,950 feet, 
against 208,126,209 feet the week before, and 
219,811,309 feet last year. 

The lumber movement for the first eight 
weeks of 1924, compared with the same period 
last year follows: Production—1,719,928,211 
feet, against 1,580,852,455 feet; 1924 increase, 
139,075,756 feet. Shipments—1,794,592,680 
feet, against 1,931,080,791 feet; 1924 decrease, 
136,488,111 feet. Orders—1,848,690,267 feet, 
against 2,122,131,692 feet; 1924 decrease, 273,- 
441,425 feet. 

Owing to the incomparability of its weekly 
orders report neither of the above tables in- 
cludes mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, of which 
twelve reported a cut of 6,278,000 feet, ship- 
ments of 9,075,000 feet, and new business of 
7,932,000 feet. The cut represents 35 percent 
of that of the California pine region. 

The Southern Pine Association reports that 
new business decreased 0.1 percent from the 
previous week, shipments decreased 9.8 per- 
cent, and production 0.8 percent. Of the 
eighty-eight mills reporting running time sev- 
enty-two operated full time, including seven 
mills on overtime. Actual production was 7.41 
percent below normal, shipments 17.31 percent 
below normal production, and orders 27.89 per- 
eent below normal production. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wired that the production of 133 mills was 25 
percent above normal, while new business was 
14 percent below production, and shipments 8 
percent above new business. Of all new busi- 
ness taken during the week 39 percent was for 
future water delivery, amounting to 37,874,630 
feet, of which 30,854,587 feet was for domestic 
eargo delivery, and 7,020,043 feet for export. 
New business by rail amounted to 1,818 cars. 
Of the week’s lumber shipments 41 percent 
moved by water, amounting to 43,489,895 feet, 
of which 30,675,009 feet moved coastwise and 
intercoastal and 12,814,886 feet overseas. Rail 
shipments totaled 1,881 cars. Local deliveries 
amounted to 5,040,046 feet. Unfilled domestic 
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cargo orders were 147,778,750 feet; unfilled ex- 
port orders, 180,336,802 feet, and unfilled rail 
trade orders, 6,487 cars. 
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President Interested in Forestry Bill 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHincTon, D. C., Feb, 28.—President 
Coolidge today expressed deep interest in the 
enactment of legislation for the adequate pro- 
tection of the forests of the country. A com- 
mittee called at the White House offices this 
morning at 11 o’clock and urged the President 
to include in the budget for the next fiscal 
year appropriations to carry out the provisions 
of the McNary forestry bill, introduced follow- 
ing hearings by a select committee of the Sen- 
ate held in all the lumber producing sections 
of the country last year. 

Mr. Coolidge assured his callers that if he 
found it at all possible to comply with their 
request, he would certainly do so, since he is 
deeply interested in the preservation and pro- 
tection of the forests. 

The personnel of the committee follows: Philip 
W. Ayres, secretary of the Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests; W. 
DuB. Brookings, manager of the national re- 
sources production department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States; Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; Ovid M. 
Butler, secretary of the American Forestry As- 
sociation; Elliott H. Goodwin, resident vice 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; Royal 8. Kellogg, chairman of 
the National Forestry Program Committee; W. 
M. Ritter, vice president of the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute; and Gray Silver, Wash- 
ington representative of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Spokesmen for the organizations represented 
naturally are concerned lest Congress pass the 
MeNary bill, or some similar measure, without 
making provision for the necessary appropria- 
tions which come thru the appropriations com- 
mittees of the Senate and House which, in turn, 
are governed largely by the recommendations 
embodied in the budget. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN j 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—Following are 
f.o.b. mill prices, Feb. 21 to 23*, of a varying 
number of southern pine lumber mills, being 
weighted averages of reported actual sales at 
latest available dates: 


Sap Flooring Common Boards 


Edge grain— 82S or S4S— 
1z8Y BT, ...0% $84.56 1x 8” No. 1*..... $42.50 

Flat grain— ae 6. 8? 6. 45.00 
ixé” B&vtr. ..... $44.71 BO EO Bosc ass 23.50 
1x4” No. 2 com.. 19.83 SRS" YNOs Rsccecs 26.13 
1x6” No. 2 com.. 23.60 2K 8” DOK Sis ccacss 20.25 
1x6” No. 3 com.. 16.00 Longleaf Timbers, $45, 

Dimension, 2x4, 16’ 20’ and Under 

Ot Ree. BEER IS” asconsmexexanae $26.68 
BR, Sos .5sisa scien Bie Ge” saacweecsecnec 38.29 


*Figures for No. 1 common boards are the av- 
erage for Feb. 10 to 16. 


Data on Industrial Movements 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—Further fig- 
ures representing basic industrial and commer- 
cial movements in January made public today 
by the Department of Commerce, include the 
following: 


A total of 295,168,900 square feet of corrugated 
and solid fiber boxes was produced in January, as 
against 256,022,000 square feet in December, and 
313,045,000 square feet a year ago. 

The cut of southern pine totaled 452,214,000 
feet, as compared with 376,603,000 feet the pre- 
ceding month, and 462,571,000 feet in January 
of last year. Shipments of southern pine amounted 
to 497,038,000 feet, as against 383,525,000 feet in 
December, and 543,218,000 feet a year ago. Stocks 
of southern pine on Feb. 1 aggregated 1,048,919,- 


000 feet, as against 1,461,677,000 feet a year ago, 
Production of California white pine amounted ty 
16,576,000 feet, as against 28,097,000 feet a year 
ago, while stocks at the end of January totaled 
470,725,000 feet as against 432,247,000 feet a year 
ago: 
The total cut of all species of lumber based on 


preliminary figures, amounted to _ 2,208,796,000 
feet, as compared with 2,051,504,000 feet in De. 
cember, and 2,231,014,000 feet in January of last 
year. Lumber exports in January amounted to 
218,557,000 feet, as compared with 171,642,000 
feet in the preceding month, and 130,772,000 feet 
a year ago. 


More Coast Mills Shut Down 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ABERDEEN, WASH., l"eb. 27.—The Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Co., and the Donovan Lum- 
ber Co. (No. 2) in Aberdeen, the Grays Har- 
bor Lumber Co., and the National Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., in Hoquiam, closed down 
on the twenty-fifth for an indefinite period. 
The suspension of Japanese orders continued, 
and dullness in the California market and 
scarcity of vessels to handle Atlantic coast 
business are given as reasons for the shutdown. 
Logging operations in Grays Harbor County 
have been curtailed about 50 percent. 


Distribution of Statistical Data 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—In a letter to 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, W. 
M. Steuart, director of the census, states that 
his bureau purposes to continue to distribute 
regularly statistical data compiled for the 
‘*Survey of Current Business,’’ and to enlarge 
this data if further representative figures are 
supplied by lumber associations. Mr. Comp- 
ton’s letter to Solicitor Davis in which he dis- 
cussed the recent exchange of correspondence 
between Secretary Hoover and Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty and urged an expansion of the 
statistical service of the Department of Com- 
merce, was referred to Mr. Steuart. 

The texts of Mr. Steuart’s letter and Mr. 
Compton’s reply follow: 


Your letter of Feb. 19 to the solicitor of the 
Department of Commerce has been referred to this 
bureau as relating to the work of the “Survey of 
Current Business.””’ As you know, we have been 
publishing for some time the data supplied by the 
various lumber associations in this publication, 
not only in its regular monthly issues but also in 
the advance leaflets issued about three times a 
month, in order to give the very latest information 
as soon as available. 

We shall be glad to publish this information 
regularly in the future and enlarge it to the extent 
that we can be supplied with further representative 
figures. Some of your constituent associations 
furnish more data than others and I would suggest, 
that if all these associations would supply us with 
the same items as the Southern Pine Association 
supplies in reference to their business, it would 
form a valuable addition to the lumber material 
which we distribute. 

You will note that, in the letter of the solicitor 
of Feb. 15, he says: “The department is not at 
present in a position to distribute the information 
received otherwise than thru its publications. We 
can however, thru the ‘Survey of Current Business 
and its advance leaflets give effective publicity, and 
we should be pleased to have you present to us 
further items that may be published in this man- 
ner. We should be glad also to have reports from 
any of your constituent associations that are not 
now giving us. such data.” 


Mr. Compton has sent the following reply to 
Mr. Steuart: 


I acknowledge receipt of your letter of Feb. 25 
regarding lumber statistical data available for pub- 
lication by the Department of Commerce. 

I will promptly communicate your letter to the 
associations of lumber manufacturers and will urge 
their response; so far as they are able to secure 
the necessary information, to the helpful sugges- 
tions you have made. 

I trust that the Department of Commerce will 
give appropriate consideration to the extension 0 
its facilities for the publication of current trade 
information to supplement those available thru 
the “Survey of Current Business.” We shall have 
a specific and, we trust, helpful suggestion in this 
direction, when and if the Department of Commerce 
is willing to give consideration to an extension 
of its current publication facilities. 
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Board Rule and Piece Tally 


Will you give me information as to the advan- 
tage in using the board rule in preference to a 
piece tally and actual measurement in computing 
the feet in 1- to 6-inch lumber? I understand the 
advantage is somewhere from 3 to 5 percent in 
favor of the board rule but have no reliable in- 
formation on the subject.—Inquiry No. 1,230. 


[This inquiry comes from the Philippine 
Islands. Readers who are able to give the in- 
formation asked for are invited to send it to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The name of the 
inquirer will be furnished upon request.—Eb- 
TOR. | 


Information Regarding Small Sawmills 

I have bought a timber tract in Virginia and 
wish to start work on it but would like to have 
your opinion as to which is better to use a steam 
or gas engine. How much horsepower is neces- 
sary for logs that are 2% feet in diameter and 22 
feet in length. Which engine has a larger power 
a 25-horsepower steam engine or a 25-horsepower 
gasoline engine ?—INQuIRyY No. 1,228. 


[This inquiry comes from New Jersey. To 
the inquirer have been sent the names of man- 
ufacturers of sawmills and references have been 
given to bulletins and other sources of infor- 
mation similar to that asked for. 

Gas engines ordinarily are rated quite accura- 
tely and may be expected to perform horsepower 











is 2 cents on each $1.25 sale, which is 2 cents 
gain on every $1.25. On the other hand, on each 
$1.25 sale, 18 percent thereof, or 22% cents, is 
the cost to do business, and subtracting this from 
the $1.25 leaves 2% cents gain for every $1.25. 
Which contention is correct and what would thus 
be the gain on the cost dollar as well as the cost 
of doing business on the cost dollar? 

What is the average cost a thousand feet for 
unloading dimension? What is an average cost 
of unloading dimension from carlots as averaged 
from figures on cost of unloading carlots over sev- 
eral years’ time? Is the average unloading cost 
higher for flooring? This is in connection with 
yards in the 1,000 population class with siding 
alongside the yard.—INquiRy No. 1,227. 

[The foregoing questions are asked by a New 
York lumber concern. Some of them can 
hardly be answered definitely. However, they 
cover points of the utmost interest to retailers 
of lumber and readers are invited to give their 
experience and opinions covering the phases of 
operation referred to.—EDITor. | 


Layout for a Small Planing Mill 


Have you any drawings or blueprints showing 
uptodate planing mills and shops for retail lumber 
yards? I want to plan an uptodate planing mill 
along with a yard for a city of 200,000 popula- 
tion. If you have no plans for a planing mill and 
could tell me where I could see a mill and yard 
that are built about right for a city the size I 
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nailed together. 
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The chain linking together the posts of this fence are made of wood 
The fence, which encloses an estate near Los Gatos, Calif., is both unique 





according to their rating. Steam engines, how- 
ever, are ordinarily capable of producing some- 
what greater horsepower than their normal rat- 
ing. The name of the inquirer will be supplied 
to interested readers upon request.—EDITOR. ] 


Retail Costs and Yard Mark Up 


We would appreciate any information you can 
give or obtain for us thru the Query and Comment 
department in response to the following questions: 

What should be the average marke-up on the 
cost dollar for the average lumber and building 
supplies yard in villages of about 1,000 popula- 
tion in connection with a $40,000 investment for 
such yards when its cost of doing business on its 
sales dollar is 14 percent?—is 18 percent? As 
this is based and governed as well by volume of 
sales, what should be the average of annual sales 
volume for such yards for such an investment for 
villages in the 1,000 population range on an 18- 
percent cost of doing business on sales; and in 
connection with an average of mark-up for yard 
in this class of inveétment? What should be an 
average mark-up and profit on lumber, lime, ce- 
ment, plaster, lath, shingles, stucco for yards in 
such class? Sewer pipe? 

If an average mark-up on cost dollar is 25 per- 
cent thereof, making selling price $1.25, then the 
mark-up on sales is 20 percent; if cost of doing 
business is 18 percent on sales, the net clearance 


mentioned, I wish you would do so. Can you refer 
me to an architect or engineer who could advise 
me how to build the plant and draw the plans for 
me ?—INQuIRY No. 1,224. 


[To this inquirer have been supplied the 
names of organizations that should be able 
to give some of the information he requires. 
The inquiry is made by a lumberman in a 
southern State, and his name will be supplied 
to interested readers upon request.—EbIToR. } 


Says Esperanto Is Widely Used 


In your last issue, I note that O. M. Clark, 
speaking at the banquet of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, told of his visit to Japan, 
and among other things, of addressing an audience 
of boys, one of whom made the remark: ‘“Esper- 
anto is no good; we want to speak English.” 
The desire of the boys to learn English is laudable, 
and for the purpose of doing business with America, 
English is the most useful; but how about other 
countries like France, Spain, Italy, Scandanavia 
etc.? 

The ordinary reader might get the impression 
from Mr. Clark’s notation that the general verdict 
was against Esperanto. But that is not true. 
Esperanto is the fourth most widely used language 
of the world today, being surpassed only by the 
English, French and German. Newspapers in 
Esperanto are published in most of the European 





countries, large or small, and also in Japan and 
China. The language is taught in public and 
private schools in all these countries, more or 
less, and in many of the world congresses for 
different purposes, in the last two years, Esperanto 
has been in general use; notably the congress of 
chambers, held in Venice last year, where twenty- 
eight countries were represented, and those present 
all agreed to recommend the study and use of the 
language for all business purposes. It is only in 
this country, that but little attention is paid to it, 
because we are not as anxious to do export business 
as we ought to be, or as our competitor nations 
are.—HOWARD PHARSON, Editor of “Export Bsper- 
antist.” 


Catalogs and Plans of Bird Houses 


Will you kindly advise us if you know of any- 
one in Chicago who manufactures bird houses ?— 
Inquiry No. 1,232. 

[To this inquirer, which is an Ohio lumber 
concern, have been given the names of a num- 
ber of manufacturers of bird houses, none of 
whom, however, are in Chicago. Readers who 
ean give the names of concerns in Chicago or 
elsewhere that are able to supply bird houses 
are invited to do so. The Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La., 
has for a number of years been supplying No. 
42 of its cypress library, entitled ‘‘ Bungalows 
for Birds,’’ tho of course it does not make the 
houses.—EDIToR. } 


Data Wanted on Small Box Factory 


We have an inquiry for general data on a small 
box factory. Can you put us in touch with ma- 
chinery dealers and other sources from which we 
can obtain manufacturing costs and other infor- 
mation which will enable us to work up the prop- 
osition in a thoro and businesslike way? Also 
please refer us to any special publication on box 
materials, if there is one.—INQuiRY No. 1,225. 


[The foregoing inquiry is made by a Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Mississippi. The names of 
manufacturers of machinery and equipment for 
box factories and some other sources of infor- 
mation have been given to the inquirer, whose 
name will be furnished upon request.—EDITOR. } 


Uses of Spruce Needles and Branches 


In certain sections of Massachusetts branches 
of spruce are being purchased from farmers. These 
are bundled and shipped, largely to Chicago. It 
is said that an oil is being distilled from them. 

I have been asked by an influential man in a lo- 
cality where there is considerable spruce and pine 
logging to secure information regarding the dis- 
tillation of the needles and branches of spruce, 
pine and hemlock. Is it possible to use all these 
species or must they be employed separately? What 
product is secured and in what proportion to 
bulk?—and its value? What is the process and 
the approximate cost of installation? Would it be 
feasible to use portable outfits or is it necessary 
to have a plant of considerable size in order to be 
a profitable industry 7—INquiRy No. 1,226. 

[The foregoing inquiry from a representative 
of the Forestry Department of Massachusetts 
was forwarded to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
by the Forest Products Laboratory. No defi- 
nite information is available at this time in 
the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regard- 
ing the use of twigs and needles in the quan- 
tities suggested by the inquirer. A possible use 
of spruce twigs and needles is suggested in 
the following extract from Gibson’s ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Forest Trees’’ under the heading ‘‘ Black 
Spruce’’: ‘** * * Spruce beer is another by- 
product which has long been manufactured in 
New England and the eastern Canadian prov- 
inces. It was made in Newfoundland three 
hundred years ago and has been bought and 
sold in the markets of that region ever since. 
Fishing vessels carry supplies of the beverage 
on long voyages as a preventive of scurvy.’’ 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who 
can give additional information regarding the 
uses for these forest products will be supplied 
with the name of the inquirer upon request.— 
EDITor. | 
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Southern Pine Market Is Firm 


The effects of recent bad weather are still 
holding up both retail and wholesale trade in 
the middle West, the North and the East, but 
the southern pine industry reports that while 
buying from these sections is only moderate, 
the South and Southwest are heavy consumers 
of lumber. The South is very prosperous com- 
pared with past years. It has plenty of money 
and is rapidly developing its resources and in- 
dustries. The result is a great amount of build- 
ing and other construction work, creating an 
attractive local market for much of the pine 
produced. There is a big demand for timbers 
as well as for yard stock from the midcontinent 
oil fields, where higher oil prices have stimu- 
lated drilling activities. The export trade with 
the West Indies and South America is also good. 

Production since the first week of February 
has exceeded bookings by a good margin—prob- 
ably as much because of the mills’ unwilling- 
ness to accept certain classes of business in 
view of the stock situation, as because buying 
in the North and the East has decreased. Gen- 
erally speaking, the southern pine manufactur- 
ers appear to have sorted up their stocks some- 
what of late and, while it is not always easy 
to place orders for mixed cars, the mills un- 
doubtedly are in a better position than they 
were some weeks ago to care for the require- 
ments of the trade. However, supplies are 
still light and there is no pressure to sell on 
the part of the larger mills. Much business for 
future delivery is offered, but there is usually 
hesitancy in accepting it. 

Prices are firmly maintained by all the larger 
operators, dimension being the only item which 
has shown any real softening. Boards are 
steady and finish is strongly held. The mar- 
ket’s only really weak point is transit cars. 
These are being put out rather freely by small 
mills urgently needing business, and are enter- 
ing consumption slowly, due partly to northern 
market conditions but more particularly to 
most of these cars being badly assorted with 
low grade lumber. 


Northern Woods Remain Active 


The market for northern hardwoods appears 
to have lost none of its activity. Demand is 
strong for all items, but especially for birch 
and maple. Basswood has had a constantly 
increasing call, while the other woods get 
their share of the business and are all firm. 
Many of the sawmills are running day and 
night, but are unable to stack any lumber. 
The shortage of many items in dry condition 
has by this time become really acute, and the 
percentage of green lumber being sold is 
considerable. FAS birch has shown a further 
advance, and is easily the market leader as 
regards both activity and strength. There is 
a heavy call for No. 3 birch for box and crating 
purposes, and even No. 4 has attracted some 
orders lately. 

Hemlock remains firm in view of the in- 
creasing demand in Wisconsin and Michigan 
and the low stocks at the mills. It does not 
appear that hemlock production will be heavy 
this year. Pulp makers are buying all the logs 
they can, and there will be no great amount 
left for lumber manufacture. The mills mean- 
while look for a good eastern demand this 
spring, and see no reason for worrying regard- 
ing their softwood product. 

Manufacturers of northern pine report that 
inquiry from line yards is steadily picking up. 
Dealers are sorting up their stocks, and more 
orders are being booked than for several 
months. Industrial demand holds up well. 
All items are stiffening in price, and some 
early advances are likely, especially in lower 
grades, which are in negligible supply. Woods 
operations are being pushed to the limit. There 
has been very little snow in Minnesota during 
most of the winter, and loggers are behind 
in their schedules. Latest reports indicate 


a more favorable condition, and full advan- 
tage is being taken of it to get logs cut and 
out before the spring thaws. 


Southern Hardwoods Gain Strength 


While the last week has brought a slight 
downward fluctuation in hardwood demand, 
the market remains satisfactorily active and 
very strong. Automobile interests continue to 
be the largest factors in the trade, and where 
the lumber desired is not obtainable in dry 
condition, their requirements force them to ac- 
cept green material. The call from flooring 
and interior trim manufacturers is well sus- 
tained, but buying by the furniture trade, tho 
very fair in certain localities, remains spotted 
and on the whole disappointing. A fair volume 
of orders from makers of agricultural imple- 
ments and vehicles is reported, and the outlook 
in connection with these industries is consid- 
ered very good. Piano and musical instrument 
interests are relatively seldom heard from. 
Railroads continue to buy fair quantities of 
cross and switch ties, as well as some car stock 
and timbers. There has lately been a substan- 
tial increase in inquiries from Europe, but the 
condition of foreign exchanges, the high ocean 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 46 





freight rates and lumber prices that do not 
meet importers’ views, are still obstacles to 
trade. A large order for red gum for ship- 
ment to Egypt is reported this week. 

Dry stocks of southern hardwoods are pro- 
gressively decreasing, and prices are strength- 
ening accordingly. FAS sap gum and FAS 
red oak are among the random items that have 
advanced during the last ten days. In addition 
to these, all grades of sap gum, elm and maple, 
and Nos. 1 and 2 common plain red and white 
oak, are very scarce. 

Production continues to be severely curtailed, 
only the larger mills with facilities for logging 
on high ground, thus avoiding the flooded low- 
lands, being able to maintain their operations 
on a fair basis. 


North Carolina Pine Conditions 


While bookings at mills reporting to the 
North Carolina Pine Association have regis- 
tered a slight decline, these remain at ap- 
proximately 80 percent of normal—far above 
the average for last year and comparing favor- 
ably with the excellent showing made here- 
tofore this year. Manufacturers report that 
they have noted no abatement of demand, but 
that the decline in orders is due entirely to 
the limited stocks on hand, which prevent 
acceptance of many attractive orders. Much 
of the lumber bought is still wanted for im- 
mediate delivery, and this proves a hardship 
to the mills. Production at the larger mills 
meanwhile has continued to increase steadily, 
and has now attained between 85 and 90 per- 
cent of normal, while shipments stand only a 
couple of points below normal. The smaller 
operators are still severly handicapped by 
rains, which, if they do not cease soon, are ex- 
pected to force many of them to close down. 

Inquiries are plentiful, coming especially 
from retailers, whose stocks are admittedly 
low. Wholesalers are actively in the market, 
and by their willingness to buy ahead at pre- 
vailing prices demonstrate their faith in a 
strong market this spring. 

Prices have shown general advances within 
the last month and the tendency continues to 
be markedly upward. Of the fifty-three North 
Carolina pine items quoted in the AMERICAN; 
LUMBERMAN this week, twenty-eight have 
advanced over prices quoted three weeks 


previously, and five have declined. The ad- 
vances range from 50 cents to $2, the heaviest 


being on No. 2&better edge rough, No. 2¢. 
better D4s, No. 2&better flooring and parti. 
tion. Three of the five declines affected 4/4 
rough cull and red heart, each width dropping 
50 cents; rift flooring, and %-inch ceiling 
which are $1 and 25 cents lower, respectively, 


Western Pines and Redwood 


The lull in middle western and eastern re. 
tail buying caused by inclement weather con- 
ditions continues to make itself felt in the 
Inland Empire producing territory. However, 
industrial demand, tho not as heavy as it was 
expected to be at this time, is good, and book. 
ings remain somewhat above 80 percent of 
normal. Shipments are heavy, toping 90 per. 
cent of normal. Stocks are increasing, as warm, 
dry weather has prevailed and has been ex. 
cellent for drying. At the same time it has 
affected winter logging operations adversely, 
closing down most of the camps. The mills 
are preparing for an early start this season, 
and some of those that were shut down have 
in fact already resumed cutting. Production 
currently stands at about 65 percent of nor- 
mal, or nearly 20 percent below bookings, 

Manufacturers of California white and 
sugar pine report that there is a steady volume 
of business and many inquiries for all grades. 
Most of the mills being closed down for the 
winter, stocks have become badly broken and 
reduced to bedrock in some items. No. 1 shop 
and No. 3 clear are very scarce, and there is 
not a great deal of No. 2 white pine left. Box 
lumber also is in relatively small supply, 

Redwood orders are only slightly behind 
the heavy shipments, and the market retains 
its firmness. California business is fair, and 
there is a growing eastern demand for yard 
items, siding, molding etc. Inquiries from the 
East indicate a good spring business, while the 
export outlook is fair to good. No price 
changes have been reported. 


Fir Rail Market Shows Weakness 


Atlantic coast and car material business fea- 
ture the current Douglas fir situation. The 
Atlantic seaboard demand continues heavy, 
limited only by the scarcity of vessel space, 
little of which is offered for March. A number 
of sizable railroad and car material orders have 
been placed recently on the Coast, but it is felt 
that by far the largest volume is still to come. 
Car material specialists report that a great 
many of the roads are busy figuring contracts 
but show a disposition to defer their place- 
ment as long as possible. 

The Japanese and California markets show 
no essential change, both being quiet with imme- 
diate prospects rather indefinite. Consumption 
in the Pacific Northwest continues at a good 
rate, due to continued active building opera- 
toins. Rail trade is only fair, the middle West 
and the East still feeling the effects of the re- 
cent bad weather, so that retailers hesitate to 
commit themselves before outdoor work is 
more generally resumed. The rail market mean- 
while has developed a great deal of weakness, 
especially on slash grain uppers and dimension. 
The former are being sold about $2 below, and 
the latter $1 below, recent levels; and _ this 
softening furnishes the retailers with additional 
reasons for not buying. 

Manufacturers, however, say that in view of 
the generally light stocks at the Coast the mar- 
ket will quickly regain its former levels, and 
they show no great eagerness to book business 
on the present basis. 

Production last week was as heavy as here: 
tofore, at West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
mills registering 25 percent above normal, but 
latest reports indicate that some manufacturers 
are taking off extra shifts and otherwise cur- 
tailing their output. Orders last week totaled 
11 percent, and shipments 19 percent, above 
normal. 
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Hardwood Lumber Interests Confer on Standardization 


An informal conference of hardwood inter- 
ests was held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Feb. 22, call for which was sent out by John 
W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., chair- 
man of the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards. Present at the meeting were rep- 
resentatives of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, the Mich- 
igan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Association of Wood Using Industries. 

E. E. Parsonage, of Moline, IIl., represent- 
ing the Association of Wood Using Industries, 
was chosen chairman of the meeting, and Wil- 
son Compton, of Washington, D. C., acted as 
secretary. The chairman stated that the pur- 

ose of the meeting was to make to 
the Central Committee on Lumber Standards 
suggestions in behalf of the hardwood manu- 
facturing and consuming interests present, 
ways and means of formulating suitable hard- 
wood lumber standards. 

The conference was of the opinion that un- 
der the authority of the Central Committee 
on Lumber Standards, as now constituted, a 
working organization to investigate the prob- 
lem of hardwood factory lumber standards 
should be separate from the similar committee 
which for fifteen months has. considered yard 
lumber standards. Recognition was given to 
the separateness of basic hardwood problems 
from those of softwood yard lumber. It was 
recognized that all interests, whether produc- 
ing or consuming as affecting the consumption 
of hardwoods in this country, are affected 
favorably by standards that will have for 
their purpose the marketing of the maximum 
footage of eommercial lumber as it comes 
from the log. 

A. T. Upson, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., outlined the progress 
made toward the completion of the labora- 
tory’s comprehensive investigation of hard- 
wood production and consumption require- 
ments. He reported that the laboratory dur- 
ing the last year or more has been investigat- 
ing, with a force of approximately eight men, 
the facts regarding both production and con- 
sumption of hardwoods; that within a few 
weeks the investigation will have covered in- 
dustries representing 85 percent of hardwood 
lumber consumption, as well as the manufac- 
turing requirements in all important regions. 
Those present at the conference expressed the 
opinion that the facts developed by the labora- 
tory’s investigation should constitute the 
basis of the investigations to be further con- 
ducted by the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards. 

A committee, consisting of E. E. Parsonage, 
of Moline, Ill., W. A. Babbitt, of South Bend, 
Ind., representing the Association of Wood 
Using Industries, and W. L. Saunders, of 
South Bend, Ind., representing the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was 
appointed to formulate a plan for the repre- 
sentation of all interests having to do with the 
production and consumption of hardwood lum- 
ber, to be submitted as the recommendation of 
this conference to the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards. 


Hardwood Committee’s Recommendations 


In accord with the views of those present 
at the conference, this committee made the 
following recommendations, which have been 
submitted to the Central Committee on Lum- 
ber Standards: 


1. That the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards republish its purpose to give considera- 
tion to the standardization of grading rules for 
hardwood lumber, such rules to be so formulated 
as to promote maximum economy in production and 
consumption and to increase the recovery of mar- 
ketable products from hardwood logs. 


2. That a hardwood consulting committee be 
established and that on this committee be repre- 
Sented all organized interests connected with the 
production and consumption of hardwood lumber. 


3. That representation on such consulting com- 
mittee include, among others, the following manu- 
facturing, distributing and consuming interests: 
Automobile industry, furniture and allied manu- 
facturers, box manufacturers, farm equipment 
manufacturers, wood turners, railroads, flooring 





manufacturers, hardwood lumber manufacturers, 
hardwood lumber wholesalers. 

Further that the committee thus constituted be 
given by the Central Committee authority to ex- 
tend its membership to include such additional 
interests as may later be found desirable. 


4. That the consulting committee thus consti- 
tuted act exclusively under the authority of, and 
be responsible to, the Central Committee on Lum- 
ber Standards as now constituted. 

5. That the basis of the consideration by this 
committee of hardwood standards be the findings 
of fact by the Forest Products Laboratory. 


6. That action by the Central Committee in the 
direction of organizing a consulting committee for 
the consideration of hardwood lumber standards 
be taken promptly. 


Laboratory’s Hardwood Investigation 
Mr. Upson submitted the following progress 
report of the work performed by the Forest 
Products Laboratory bearing on the produc- 
tion and grading of hardwood lumber: 


Technical field studies by the Forest Products 
Laboratory have been in progress on the production 
and use of small dimension stock for three years 
and on the manufacturing, grading and utilization 
of hardwood lumber for over one year. ‘This work 
is divided into two phases: (1) Studies in the 
hardwood consuming industries, and (2) studies of 
the manufacturing and grading of hardwood 
lumber. All this work is being done in closest 
coéperation with all producing and consuming in- 
dustries. 

In the consuming industries, we have and are at 
present, thru means of intensive factory studies, 
personal visits to representative plants, or by ques- 
tionnaires to the industry, collecting information 
on or determining, for each important hardwood 
using industry, 


(1) Consumption by species, 

(2) Consumption by grades, 

(3) Waste by grades and species in cutting up 
processes, 

(4) Actual sizes of small wood stock required 
for all parts of the finished products, 

(5) Opinion of individual consumers on the 
quality of small stock required for various parts, 

(6) Quality of small stock actually being used 
for various parts, 


7) Quality of small stock actually required, 


(8) Possibilities of extending the use of small 
dimension stock. 

The final results will, therefore, consist of com- 
plete data on the actual wood requirements, in all 
its phases, for all important hardwood using in- 
dustries. 

So far we have covered the furniture, automobile, 
chair, wood turning, commercial fixture, refrigera- 
tor and kitchen cabinet industries. Those yet to 
cover completely are farm equipment, railway car, 
seating and flooring. Exclusive of boxes and crates 
and some planing mill products, these cover 85 per- 
cent of the total hardwood consumption. 


Studies in Progress at Representative Mills 


In the manufacture and grading of hardwood 
lumber, comprehensive studies are in progress at 
representative hardwood mills. In these all lum- 
ber is graded according to present rules, cuttings 
actually laid out on each board and for each species 
= the following data collected or deter- 
mined : 

(1) Yield in clear face cuttings from the (a) 
poor face, (b) good face, and (c) either face of 
the board. 

(2) Yield in clear cuttings. 

(3) Maximum size of cuttings obtainable un- 
der each method. 

(4) Character of defects on reverse side of 
clear face cuttings. 

(5) Comparative ease of grading, and 

(6) Methods, difficulties etc., of manufacture. 


Thru these studies and by questionnaires to the 
entire producing industry, statistics are being col- 
lected on production by species, by grades, by form 
of product; i. e., lumber, small dimension stock, 
ties, timber etc. 

Thus in the end there will be available concrete 
information on the actual demands made upon 
hardwood lumber, and similar information on the 
supply of hardwood lumber. available to meet these 
demands; and by analysis and correlation of these 
facts, hardwood grading rules can be formulated 
for presentation to the industry. 

I wish to add that in the opinion of the labora- 
tory it is necessary that the industry recognize and 
adopt the basic principle that hardwood lumber 
and softwood factory’ lumber must be considered 
separately and should be graded under separate 
sets of rules. This has already been formally 
recommended by the Forest Products Laboratory. 


Historic Home Purchased by Lumberman 


Demopo.is, ALA., Feb. 25.—The Creek Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, has moved into its hand- 
some new offices in the Commercial National 
Bank Building, and prides itself on having one 
of the most attractive suites used for this pur- 
pose to be found anywhere. The interior trim 
is all of the finest red gum, which is a spe- 
cialty with this company, and the walls and 
ceilings are paneled, giving the offices an un- 
usually dignified and beautiful appearance. 

Clarence Kirven, president of the Creek 
Lumber Co., has recently purchased the historic 
home place of Gen. N. B. Whitfield, at Demop- 
olis, and is now busily engaged in restoring it 
as nearly as possible to its original condition, 
adding, however, plumbing, steam heat, elec- 
tric lights and other modern conveniences. The 
old place is known as ‘‘Gaineswood,’’ and is 
one of the show places of the South, partly 
because of its history and partly because of 
its beauty and costliness. Gen. Whitfield began 
the construction of the house in 1830 and was 
seventeen years in the building. The site is 
one of historical interest in a city which has 
rather more of history attached to it than most. 
The famous peace treaty with the Creek In- 
dians, after the battle in which Andrew Jack- 
son defeated them, was signed near here, and 
the estate includes a famous old white oak tree 
under which the great Choctaw chief, Push- 
mataha, loyal friend of the white settlers thru- 
out all the Indian troubles, made his agree- 
ment with them. 

The name ‘‘Gaineswood’’ was given to this 
property in honor of Alabama’s most outstand- 
ing figure during the three first decades fol- 
lowing the Revolution, George S. Gaines, to 
whom more than any one else the State owes 
its early development. The city of Demopolis, 
founded in 1818 by a colony of Bonapartist 
exiles, owes its origin to him, as it was upon 
his advice that the French chose ‘‘ White 
Bluff’’ as the site of their famous ‘‘ Vine and 
Olive’’ experiment. 

The building of the house was a tremendous 


undertaking in the days of the early ’30s, re- 
quiring importation of great quantities of ma- 
terial from abroad and much skilled and de- 
tailed labor. It cost $90,000, which at that 
period was an almost incredible sum for the 
building of a house. The grounds now include 
seven acres with sunken tropical gardens on 
each side of the house, which after eighty years’ 
growth, have become a paradise of beauty. 
The woodwork of the house was all made 
by hand; even the great cypress pillars of the 
porch, 25 feet high and 30 inches in diameter, 
are hand carved and are today in as perfect 
condition as when new. The floors are all of 
hand planed pine and are in perfect condition. 


The lower floor is divided with large fold- 
ing doors so that it can be thrown into one 
large hall, and these old doors are still in per- 
fect working order. The fireplaces are excep- 
tionally wide with black marble mantels and 
German silver trimmings. All of the rooms 
are decorated with a hand carved frieze elab- 
orately and artistically wrought. Large plate 
glass mirrors over all mantels, and imported 
art glass transoms in Greek motif, add the 
final touch to the magnificence of the beautiful 
old home. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kirven are delighted with the 
opportunities of the lovely old home and are 
spending much of their time in superintending 
the work of restoration. 


Buys Pine and Cypress Timber 


DuBLIN, GA., Feb. 25.—The Schoche Lumber 
Co., John L. Cheney, president and treasurer, 
recently has bought a tract of timber in Dublin 
which includes, in addition to a fine stand of 
pine, both red and black cypress. The com- 
pany has erected mills and dry kilns and will 
make a specialty of kiln dried cypress for the 
trade that specializes in finish. The company 
is now operating its plant with a capacity of 
25,000 feet daily of cypress. 
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When Yard cain mre) eee Shaan caine They Pay Their Way_A 
Woman Can Give Display Room the Touch That Attracts Women Customers 


It is being more and more widely recog- 
nized that the roots of salesmanship run 
deep. In our business of retailing lumber 
there has been much talk for a number of 
years about the design of the retail yard, 
not only for efficiency of getting in, shelter- 
ing and sending out material, but also in 
helping along the job of selling. Some- 
times the connection between a nice yard 
and a thriving business may be the other 
way around; a man has big sales, therefore 
he can afford to own a good yard. Some- 
times it may be accidental. But 


with the owner. We have seen flourishing 
businesses that did not have a pretty lay- 
out; and probably if we owned them we’d 
think a long time before pulling them down 
and spending scores of thousands in mak- 
ing the place look like a park and an art 
gallery. In some cities lumber yard sites 
are hard to come at; the old plant, located 
down on the tracks in the midst of a slum 


district, would look a little odd if it were: 


dressed up like the exclusive residence part 
of town. Probably few customers would 


who read these columns do deal directly 
with their customers, and do have their 
offices in their yards; and our guess has a 
clause that says the appearance of the place 
does influence sales for good or for ill. A 
number of dealers have given serious 
thought to the example and experience of 
department stores, and they are making 
efforts to enlist the interest of women in 
the matter of taking a direct part in the 
work of selecting and designing of the 
houses in which they are going to live. The 
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there seems to be a relationship 
of cause and effect in rather 
more than half the cases. In 





OUR FRIEND GLUM 


pride in the fact that it has 
been able to aid in putting this 








making his report this year to 


idea across. A woman spends 
more time in a house than 





the Indiana covention, Secre- 
tary Root said he had been 
around the State a good deal 
during the last year and had 
noticed that the clean, neat and 
attractive yards seemed to be 
busy, while the junk piles 
seemed to have more than abun- 
dant leisure. 


Cautious About Advice 


In the light of the great 
development of salesmanship 
these last few years, more and 
more retailers seem sold on the 
idea that they can’t do as well 
in interesting the public with an 
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a man does. It is her place 
of business; and genera- 
tions of housekeeping and home 
decorating have equipped wom- 
ankind to be the real house- 
buying public. The time has 
come when women no longer 
feel satisfied if their problem of 
home making is made unneces- 
sarily hard by a house that is 
badly designed. If worst comes 
to worst, they’ll accept the prob- 
lem and make the best of it; but 
their work will be easier and 
they’ll be better satisfied if they 
can begin back of the actual 
decoration and have a hand in 





ill designed, unattractive yard, 
as they can with a nice one 
which they can show off with 
pride. This department agrees; 
but we are not ready to say that 
there is one standard of appear- 
ance and equipment, like the 
standard layout of a Child’s 
restaurant or a Woolworth 
store, that will assure a maxi- 
mum of sales. That’s the 
trouble with this department. 
Our Scotch ancestry makes us 
cautious about laying down the 
law of business salvation. Will 
Ryan, of Toledo, the Nestor 
and the Mark Twain of Ohio 
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retailing, said to us at the Ohio 
convention, “You’re all right, 
but you ought to give retailers 
more h in the Realm. They 
need it, and you ought to give 
it to them.” Well, Mr. Ryan has known 
retailers longer than we have, and we have 
enormous respect for his opinions. But 
suppose we gave them the commodity which 
he mentioned, made a mistake and had to 
take it back. ‘Then see what we’d have on 
our hands! 
Suiting the Trade 

From where we sit, this matter of yard 
equipment, to go back to that, has as many 
different angles as there are kinds of trade. 
The man in a city or the man in the small 
town who sells almost entirely thru con- 
tractors and carpenters will not need the 
same kind of yard, office and sales room as 
the man who deals pretty largely direct 





Copyright, Chicago Tribune 


This cartoon, tragic as it may seem ™ the male house planner, points 
out a moral of which the retail lumberman seeking business may 
well take heed 


ever thread their way down thru depressing 
streets to look at it. We have seen yards 
and offices where we wouldn’t like to spend 
our lives, even if they did make us more 
than a very comfortable living. Under 
such circumstances we believe we’d center 
our efforts on making the place clean and 
efficient, and then we’d consider seriously 
the establishment of an uptown cffice and 
sales rooms, and go after the job of at- 
tracting customers to the office and not to 
the yard. Every yard is a problem in itself, 
and the owner is the doctor who must 
diagnose its ailments and prescribe what he 
thinks is a suitable remedy. 

But we guess that most of the retailers 







shaping the design. 
Lumbermen are beginning to 
take advantage of the special 
knowledge of womankind in the 
science and art of home making. 
In the first place, they are set- 
ting themselves to the work of 
increasing their own knowledge 
and address in dealing with 
these new customers; and in the 
second place, they are beginning 
to prepare an adequate office 
and sales equipment with which 
these creative customers can 
work. A man ought to know 
that while women are strong for 
places that are clean, they don’t 
stop with sweeping and dusting. 
A lumber yard and office may 
be so clean that a woman, even 
if she is a curly wolf for cleanli- 
ness, could not take exception to 
it; and yet it may have little power in 
creative selling. |My brief experience in 
the army showed me that a military camp 
could be so surgically clean that a cigarette 
stub had no more chance of quiet repose 
than a neurasthenic would have in a boiler 
factory. And yet few places are more 
appallingly ugly and depressing than 4 
cantonment. Begin with cleanliness and 
order, by all means, but don’t stop there. 
Don’t forget such matters as design, decora- 
tion and comfort. As I remember it, sol- 





diers who were not in the least religious, 
and who had not the least desire to get that 
way, couldn’t resist the rude and primitive 
efforts at decoration and the rocking chairs 
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of the Y. M. C. A. huts. Whoever it was 
who insisted on the paint and the chairs 
and the books in these huts was a wise man, 
He added to the very real power of religion 
the “selling” power of an appeal to the eye 
and to bodily comfort. 


Attractive Office Helps Sales 


I was told a little while ago of a lumber- 
man who had a daughter whose formal 
education was completed. The young lady 
was spending a vacation at home with 
nothing much to do; so, on the advice of a 
friend, her father suggested that she come 
down to the office and see what she could 
do with the mailing list and such things. 
She came and did very good work. She 
brought an outside point of view, the point 
of view of a young woman of refinement 
and taste. In fact she was one of the sort 
her father should have been seeking to 
interest and serve by means of his selling 
service. She knew what would interest 
women of means and culture, for she was 
one of them. One day she said, “Father, 
I want a rug in this 
office. The place is 
bare as a barn. It’s 


in practices quite different from his own. 
I happen to be writing these lines in what 
is said to be tht biggest hotel in the world. 
If we had it in our town, a third of the 
town could live in it, but wouldn’t. It would 
go broke in a week. The place for a hotel 
like the Pennsylvania is in a city like New 
York; and yet the general principles of 
service that make the Pennsylvania a profit- 
able and a going concern can be adapted to 
suit hotel keeping in any city or town. 


Remaking a West Virginia Yard 


So at the risk of repetition, and with the 
understanding at the start that these 
specific things are not flatly recommended 
to every dealer, we’re going to set down 
a few of the things that Mr. Tilden told the 
West Virginians about the genesis of his 
new yard at Bloomington. 

Until about 1918, so Mr. Tilden said, he 
ran his yard according to the old notion of 
what a lumber yard was expected to be. 
Probably he painted the picture worse than 
it really was; but he said that the place, 


several years ago at which he met a number 
of “lumber merchants,” a type of man pre- 
viously known to him largely by report. In 
their talks these men laid emphasis on the 
fact that a lumber yard ought to be an 
“asset to the community;” a rather unusual 
way of looking at a thing which he had 
considered as primarily useful in being an 
asset to the owner. He returned home 
rather wondering how the yard could be 
changed over so that it would have this 
novel character. He had no illusions about 
this matter. He knew that the average 
forward looking merchant who spends 
money in improving his plant does so in 
the belief that its increased usefulness to 
the public will result in a commensurate 
increase in profits to the owner. Some 
wealthy lumbermen do build offices more 
costly than an efficiency engineer would 
recommend, simply because they can afford 
to do so and because they take delight in 
such things. They build fine offices instead 
of country homes. Julius Seidel says 
his new office in St. Louis cost him more 
than he was war- 
ranted in spending 
if he wanted to 
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depressing to work 
here.” This was a 
novel idea to the 
lumberman. He was 
used to the place 
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LUMBER TALKS 


make the building a 
profitable money in- 
vestment. There are 
those who say that 
Mr. Seidel’s office, 
because of its loca- 








and in fact hardly 
gave its appearance 
a thought. He de- 
murred, but as 
usually happens 
when a _ daughter 
sets out to get what 
she wants, the rug 
appeared. She se- 
lected it. Redecora- 
tion of the office 
followed; not with 
the purpose of mak- 
ing the place attrac- 
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Will Wood Lasht? Ask 
Hinry Ford 


What do yez suppose Hinry Ford is doin’ 
“Sure, himself has bought the ould 
Wayside Inn that the poetry chap, Longfel- 
low tould us of manny years ago, an’ he’s 
goin’ to presarve it as a lashtin’ memorial of 
Colonial days—he is so. 


They called it the Red Horse Tavern in the 
ould times, an’ it had been sthandin’ 200 years 
whia Longfellow wint to see it in 1862. Yez 
can add up an’ foind how ould it is at the 


the community, and the nation. 


The Preservation 


Of historical buildings is a signal service to posterity, but it 
can never overshadow the duty of home building and home 
making which is of far greater, importance to the individual, 


The Sacramento Lumber Co. 
(Building Material Supply House) 


Believes that every American family should own its home. 
What will you buy? Some fine old home with its romantic 
and historical traditions, a dear new home which you have 
planned and through which you may express your own in- 


tion and beauty, 
does bring him a 
suitable income 
when _ considered 
merely as an invest- 
ment; but he says 
he was not thinking 
of this when he built 
it. But the great 
majority of us can’t 
take his attitude. 
When we improve 
our equipment, we 


prisint toime, an’ thin I’ll be tellin’ ye that the 


tive to customers, wide pine boards of it an’ the hewn timbers of 
but of making it 
attractive to this were. Does lumber lasht? huh! 


one young woman. 
This was the begin- 
ning of a renovation 
that had far-reach- 
ing effects, not only 
on the appearance 
of the office but 
upon the sales poli- 
cies of the company. 


“Sure,” say he, ‘ 
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of the Corn Belt 


According to the “American Lumberman,” 
some fungaleerin’ sap-head sphoiled the ould 
roof by tearin’ off the wooden shingles an’ 
replacin’ thim wid a bright an’ gaudy patented 
artickle that displeases Hinry, all out. 


dividuality, or the home of another which, though you pay and 
pay, can never be yours? 
If we live under a roof we must pay for a house. Some of us 
pay for several houses, and at the end of many years find that 
we have nothing but rent receipts to show for the stream of 
money that has been flowing away from us, month by month 
and year by year. 
Better divert that stream. Better ¢ome in and look at 
plans and pictures of a HOME. Better study building ma- 
terials, and begin to think HOME. Let's talke it.over. A 


visit to our service department obligates you no way. 
Our book Distinctive a is at your command. We Can 


do it in the belief 
that we'll get our 
money back in im- 
creased trade. 

Well, Mr. Tilden 
looked at his office 
and decided it 
hadn’t had a coat of 


else looks so well on Bes foine ould Colonial 
buildin’ as well-weathered shingles of wood,” 
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and WILL Satisfy You 


‘thim composition shingles 
must be ripped off at onct,” 
in’. but wooden — ber in harmony wid 
this lovely oul place,” 


says he. “Noth- 


he, “4n’ nothin’ 


Sacramento Lumber Co. 


FRED E. CONNER, Manager 


paint in thirty 
years. He looked at 
some of his sheds 
that never had been 
painted. He looked 
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He looked at nearby 


Readers of the says he. , 
AMERICAN LUMBER- He’s a sinsible man, is Hinry Ford— |] Twelfth and North B Streets Main 711 at the lumber piled | 
MAN are familiar | e-n-t-i-r-e-l-y, eerie tient areaiataaes on ramshackle bear- 
with the retail plant \ Signal Service ings out of doors. 


Lumber Co., of 
Bloomington, I11., 
and with the poli- 
cies of its owner, 
W. W. Tilden. Mr. Tilden came over to 
Huntington, W. Va., with pictures and a 
big chart of his yard, and told the West 
Virginia dealers what he is trying to do in 
the way of salesmanship, and what 
prompted him to change the old policies 
that had prevailed for many years. Mr. 
Tilden had the advantage of not trying to 
tell somebody else what to do. He knew 
that very likely his plans would not prove 
profitable in all yards. He wasn’t trying 
to sell anything. But he did think that 
some of the general principles that he fol- 
lowed could be used profitably even tho 


local conditions made these principles issue 
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Seizing upon a news story in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the live ad writer of 
this California retailer ‘‘Dooleyized’’ her comments into a good snappy advertisement 


like that of most dealers of his acquaint- 
ance, was a spot of ground with a fence 
around it, an unattractive office, and a few 
hastily and flimsily constructed sheds that 
soon sagged into a forlorn picture of 
neglect. There is a story of a man in a 
restaurant who looked at the pallid and 
pockmarked object on his plate and said, 
“Waiter, take this thing away. I ordered 
a fish, not a disease.” We did not see Mr. 
Tilden’s yard before the reformation, but 
we have seen sheds that looked more like 
a disease than a part of modern sales equip- 
ment for the retailing of lumber. 

Mr. Tilden said he attended a convention 


AK 


property and saw 
tumble-down houses 
occupied by negroes, 
and he remembered 
that the place was commonly called “Coon 
Hollow.” From where he stood it seemed 
quite probable that some changes would 
be necessary if the plant really got to 
be the community asset he had been hear- 
ing about. Certainly it would need some 
alteration if it were to become a center in 
the home-creating industry. He thought 
these things over carefully and did much 
figuring; for it’s a pretty serious matter 
to undertake the spending of some thou- 
sands of dollars on the mere hope that 
subsequent events will prove the investment 
to have been a sound one. 

The remaking of the yard has taken a 
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number of years, and I suppose is still 
going on. As a matter of fact Mr. Tilden 
has been unable to effect some of the 
changes for labor saving that he wanted 
to make, on account of lack of space. But 
he has gradually bought up the ground 
occupied by the cabins, has remodeled his 
office, added new sheds, paved all the yard, 
put everything under cover, done much 
painting and put in a suite of sales and 
display rooms. One feature is an em- 
ployees’ room. The men had to have some 
place to eat their lunches and to rest at 
noon, and in the old days they used the 
office. After they had fired up the cob 
pipes it wasn’t long until it took a pretty 
hard-boiled masculine customer to brave the 
interior of that office. No woman would 
have ventured inside the door. Now the 
men have a room of their own in which 
they take pride and which they keep clean. 


Artistic Sign and Display Room 


One of the early innovations on which 
Mr. Tilden decided was the idea of making 
the long front of his shed tell the public 
about his business. Some lumber dealers 
use this space for proclaiming the name of 
the company and the products handled. 
But Americans are particularly influenced 
and attracted by pictures. The movies, the 


display ads featuring drawings and photo- 
graphs, and the picture magazines are suffi- 
cient evidence on that point. The art of 
sign painting has become a real art these 
latter years. So Mr. Tilden selected an at- 
tractive house picture from his advertising 
service, and hired a competent sign painter 
to put it on the front of this shed. This 
great picture has become famous in the 
annals of the retailing of lumber. Every- 
body sees it; everybody is attracted by it. 
The next move in the program of creative 
selling was the suite of display rooms. 
These rooms are carefully designed, show 
nearly every millwork feature and every 
style and kind of flooring and finish used 
in Bloomington and show it in place. Mrs. 
Tilden asked for the task of decorating the 
rooms, and her husband speaks with the 
greatest enthusiasm of the result. He says 
that they are finished, decorated and fur- 
nished as nicely as his own home. 


Opening Wins Public Attention 


He decided to have an opening, so he 
advertised it, opened the entire yard, set 
out rows of doors and the like, hired an 
orchestra and waited for people to come. 
For half an hour he thought the party was 
going to flivver; but people began coming, 
and before the evening was far advanced 





there were four thousand guests present, 
Of this number, one thousand were women; 
probably more women than had been in his 
yard before during all the years he had 
been in business. They danced in the 
cemented alleys, looked at the displays, ex. 
claimed over the display suite and could 
hardly be got out at midnight. The project 
started off with a jump by occupying public 
attention completely on this opening night, 


The proof of the pudding is still in the 
eating, and Mr. Tilden is very much satis- 
fied with the dish he fixed up. He can 
trace hundreds of buildings directly to the 
influence of these display rooms. No one 
knows, of course, how many other sales 
were influenced in part by them. 

Mr. Tilden was not content with this 
program of changes. He brought other de. 
partments up to a corresponding efficiency; 
particularly deliveries and accounting. But 
I suppose the advertising power of his big 
pictorial sign and the creative power of his 
sales rooms are really at the core of his 
new selling policies. 

Now don’t build a Pennsylvania Hotel in 
your town if that isn’t what it needs. But 
it is possible that Mr. Tilden’s experience 
may suggest some changes in your yard 
service and equipment that can pay their 
way in the coin of increased sales. 





Retail Lumberman Is “Live Wire” 


EFFINGHAM, ILL., Feb. 26.—One of the livest 
live wires in the retail lumber business is Fred 
C. Wenthe, of Wenthe Bros. Co., of this city. 
He is vice president of the Southern Illinois Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, director of 
the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, 
and was on a committee of that organization 
that recently revised its constitution and bylaws. 
But Mr. Wenthe also 
goes beyond lumber 
lines in his activities | 
and is a prominent | 
Rotarian and a _ few 
months ago was re- 
elected president of the fi 
Effingham Chamber of | 
Commerce, and is also a | 
director in that body, | 
which has been doing 
things of great impor- | 
tance and value for | 
Effingham within the 
last year or so especi- 
ally. It is one of the 
few organizations of the kind in a city of less 
than 5,000 population that has a paid manag- 
ing secretary who devotes his entire time to the 
interests of the Chamber of Commerce. Its 
secretary, J. C. Reis, jr., took special training 
in this kind of work in the school for chamber 
of commerce secretaries maintained by the 








Office decorated for recent convention 





Illinois Chamber of Commerce. One of the 
accomplishments of the Effingham Chamber of 
Commerce while Fred C. Wenthe has been head 
of it, is the erection of the Benwood Hotel 
which was opened to the public about eight 
months ago, and is a modern hotel which would 
be a credit to a much larger city than Effing- 
ham, 
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Street wall of this shed makes a splendid sign board 


was ample as to capacity, but the manager says 
that it is full all the time, and during the re- 
cent convention of the Southern Illinois Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, when the hotel was 
official headquarters, it was found too small to 
accommodate all, and rooms had to be obtained 
in private homes for some of the visiting lum- 
bermen. There is vacant real estate adjoining 
the hotel and an addition will soon be impera- 
tive. 

This hotel can be considered as a most use- 
ful monument to the work of the Effingham 
Chamber of Commerce, under the leadership of 
Fred C. Wenthe. 

Effingham is located in a splendid live stock 
and dairy section, 200 miles south and west of 
Chicago on the Egyptian Trail, seventy miles 
west of Terre Haute and 100 miles east of St. 
Louis, on the National Trail, and also on the 
Robinson Trail and Springfield Route, besides 
having splendid railway facilities in all direc- 
tions, so the Chamber of Commerce has adopted 
the slogan, ‘‘Effingham—the Heart of the 
United States.’’ 

Large quantities of dairy products are made 
use of by the Pevelry Dairy Co., which employs 
about fifty men. There is also a stocking knit- 
ting factory which gives work to about three 
hundred girls, and there are canning, ketchup 


When built it was believed that the hotel — 


and woodworking 
plants, besides a school 
of photography and 
photo engraving which 
draws students to this 
city from as far as 
Japan. 

Fred C. Wenthe be- 
lieves in advertising and 





FRED C. WENTHE, 
Effingham, IIl. 





has used the available 
space on his office and 
beside it has placed a 
signboard with a picture 
of a fine home in colors; 
the street wall of his 
main shed is used as a big signboard, but the 
piece of outdoor publicity that attracts the 
most attention is a building which in letters a 
yard high, bears the command: ‘‘ Build a home 
of your own.’’ This is in a prominent location, 
with the only local competing yard just across 
the railroad tracks, but valuable space has been 
devoted simply to the general good of the 
cause and to try to induce more people to build 
homes, with no connection with any particular 
lumber dealer, which makes the publicity even 
stronger and more effective than it otherwise 
would be. But it takes a big man, with a broad 
vision to be able to do that kind of advertising. 





A broad visioned piece of outdoor publicity 
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ro in promoting building, especially the lumber veloped idea that nowadays the way to find a Lonpon, ONT., Feb. 25.—The Southwestern 
= Silas large space being taken by the P. T, buyer for almost anything is to set it out on Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
sales Langan Lumber Co., Cairo Lumber Co., Kelly the roadside where the throngs of automobile held a well attended meeting here last Wednes- 
F Bros. Lumber Co. "the Illinois Lumber Co., tourists will see it, with the theory that some- day. About thirty members were present from 
this local building anh lene associations, banks, one to whom that particular offering appeals all over the district. The chief item of busi- 
T de. various dealers in building materials, furni- Will happen along. : ness was the discussion of a proposed “Fire, 
ency; ture, insurance ete. For instance, the German police dog and Prevention and Clean Yard Contest. This 
. But An Own Your Home committee was ap- puppies shown in the accompanying photo- matter has been under consideration by the 
s big pointed by the Rotary Club, with Judge Wil- etaononie dealers _ the last year = they 
f his liam 8. Dewey as chairman, for the purpose of ave now got 7 wor - up pretty well into 
f his giving such aid and counsel as might be de- shape. B. F. Clarke, Glencoe, Ont., secretary 
sired by prospective builders. P. T. Langan, of the association, submitted a detailed deserip- 
: well known local lumberman, was made a mem- tion of the purposes of the contest and the 
el in age : ‘ method in which it might be carried out. This 
ber of this committee. The appearance of the > 
_ But Own Your Home edition of the above news- was discussed by the I a a -~ os 
lence paper has served to focus the attention of the on a motion submitted by A. R. wa ere, a 
yard community on the subject of home owning, and fd sg oosamrwage a nt - vee mei. = 
their no doubt will lead to definite results later. the ‘winnen, te. be diasiaged on tag Ganeeneal 
gaa 3" cana P his office. The yard which is placed lowest 
Large Stocks of Fence Material on the list by the judges will be presented with 
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Fencing material is an important item of 
stock with a great many lumber dealers serving 
the agricultural trade, but comparatively few 
find it necessary to carry such large stocks as 
are shown by the accompanying photographs. 

The pictures are of especial interest as show- 
ing how some dealers keep their stocks of this 
material. It will be noted that altho stored in 
the open, the steel fencing and the posts are 
neatly piled and in order. 

The photograph at the left shows the stock 
of fencing material in the yard of F. M. Slagle 
& Co., Beresford, 8S. D. An interesting feature 
is the hand operated derrick used for piling 
and loading the rolls of fencing. The large 
stock of fence posts and wire fencing shown 
in this photograplr is not exceptional, but rep- 
resents only the normal stock of the Slagle com- 
pany. Beresford is a trade center for a large 
territory occupied by well to do farmers who 
are strong believers in good fences, which ac- 
counts for the large stock maintained. 

The picture at the right shows a similar stock 
in the yard of the Farmers Lumber Co., Rock 
Valley, Iowa. It is interesting to observe that 
the farmers of that section evidently prefer 
round posts, all of those shown in the picture 
being of that variety, whereas the stock of the 
South Dakota dealer, shown in the other pic- 
ture, consists of split posts, probably of oak 
or cedar, altho the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
no specific information on this point. 








Roadside cage for live merchandise 


graph were observed for sale recently beside 
one of the main traveled highways. The man 
offering the dogs has others for sale, and as 
fast as one is sold, another canine tenant takes 
its place. The man who built and operates 
this show cage, which he uses to give a ‘‘ close- 
up’’ view of his stock in trade, has a number 
of buildings and dog runs back from the road, 
the whole plant having required a respectable 
amount of lumber. The cage shown in the 
picture serves to illustrate the variety of mate- 
rial used for building these roadside stands 
and shelters of various sorts. 

Not only are farmers, truck growers, and 
poultry raisers along all the main traveled 
highways transacting an increasing business 
with automobilists, but many tradesmen in a 
variety of lines have moved out of the cities 
and located along the prominent highways in 
order to cater to the wants of the automobile 
trade. This has entailed the building of thou- 
sands of booths and stands, and the coming 











a booby prize. Every member of the associa- 
tion is obliged to enter the contest. Frank 
Kent, of the Seaman-Kent Co., Toronto, has 
donated $25 towards the expenses of the com- 
petition. 

An elaborate system of percentage credits 
for various fire eliminating features and debits 
for risks allowed to prevail has been drawn 
up, covering all of the points that are of im- 
portance. 

EK. L. Silver, manager of the Border Cities 
Credit Bureau, attended the meeting and de- 
livered an address on credit bureau work. At 
the conclusion of the meeting the London deal- 
ers held a discussion on this subject and it is 
expected that at an early date a credit bureau 
will be started among the London trade. 

There was also a discussion upon the sales 
tax, the members describing the ways in which 
the tax affects them and how they are dealing 
with it. 

The annual meeting of the Southwestern As- 
sociation will be held in St. Thomas on April 29. 

ARBOR DAY is observed at greatly different 
dates in various parts of the United States, on 
Washington’s birthday in Alabama and Texas 
to the end of May in the northernmost States. 
In many States of the Union Arbor Day is 
combined with ‘‘bird day,’’ and already more 
than half the States have enacted laws for 
the observance of a tree planting day. 














stocks of fencing and posts maintained by South Dakota and Iowa retailers. 
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Boosts Bellingham’s Tulip Festival 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 23.—Bellingham’s 
Jumber industry will be represented in the city’s 
fifth anndal Tulip Festival this year, thru Phil 
Donovan, son of Vice President J. J. Donovan, 
Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills. Mr. Donovan 
has been appointed 
chairman of the impor- 
tant committee on out- 
of-town activities. His 
duty will be to interest 
outside communities, in- 


— 





PHIL DONOVAN, 
Bellingham, Wash. ; 
Active in Tulip Festival 





cluding the cities of 
British Columbia, in 
taking part in the festi- 
val. He plans to invite 
every city in the Pacific 
Northwest to partici- 
| pate and to send dele- 
gations to the festival, 








which will be held in May and which will last 
three days. Its main features will be a blossom 
show, the crowning of the Tulip Queen, her 


coronation ball, a mammoth dance and an ath- 
letic carnival in which 5,000 boys and girls 


will take part. More than 10,000 visitors are 
expected to attend. A number of lumber con- 
cerns will] have floats in the parade. 


Plan to Reforest Washington State 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 23.—The fundamental 
principles of a bill to be presented to the next 
State legislature, the object of which is to en- 
courage reforestation by private interests, were 
outlined at a meeting held in Seattle this week 
by the taxation research committee of the 
State forestry conference. The committee mem- 
bers agreed that the chief obstacles to private 
reforestation are: First, forest fires; second, 
the long time required to grow timber, and the 
heavy carrying costs under the present system 
of taxation. 


J. E. Calder, assessor of Grays Harbor Coun- 
ty and a member of the committee, announced 
that the lumbermen of his county were ready 
now to handle efficiently the problem of con- 
trolling fires on logged-off lands if the assessed 
valuation of these lands could be properly ad- 
justed on the basis of their value for timber 
growing. Under the plan recommended by Mr. 
Oalder, the owners of logged-off lands would 
list these lands with the State forest fire serv- 
ice for protection, using the same system of 
patrols and the same method of apportioning 
the cost now applied to standing timber. 


Hugo Winkenwerder, chairman of the for- 
estry conference and dean of the college of 
forestry at the University of Washington, ap- 
proved such a step. ‘‘If all the logged-off 
lands of the State can be listed with the State 
forest fire service for protection,’’ he declared, 
‘‘we shall have taken the first and the really 
big step toward the reforestation of our logged- 
off lands. With millions of acres of such lands 
in our State unproductive, the importance of 
this fundamental step to the future welfare of 
this commonwealth can not be overempha- 
sized.’’ 


The committee voted to indorse Mr. Calder’s 
suggestions and to recommend their considera- 
tion by county assessors and county commis- 
sioners of all the timbered counties. 


The question of what should be a fair valu- 
ation of land suitable for no purpose other 
than reforestation. was discussed by Prof. B. P. 
Kirkland, of the college of forestry, who is a 
recognized authority on the subject. The com- 
mittee agreed with him that $3 an acre on a 
full valuation for assessment purposes would 
be satisfactory and would justify the owners 
in holding such lands for reforestation pur- 


poses. Charles W. Saunders, of Seattle, chair- 
man of the committee, declared that some such 
step is urgently needed to keep such lands on 
the tax rolls. 

At the meeting, besides Chairman Saunders, 
Mr. Calder, Dean Winkenwerder and Professor 
Kirkland, were J. T. 8. Lyle, of Tacoma; Frank 
J. Laube, political economist of the University 
of Washington; Thomas Askren, of Seattle, and 
George C. Joy, of Chehalis, representing the 
Washington Forest Fire Association. 
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Big Log to Tour Country 


Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 23.—A sample of the 
giant logs used by the Tacoma lumber mills 
in the manufacture of building material is to 
be exhibited during the coming summer at all 
agricultural fairs and at the principal lumber 
consuming centers of the middle West. The 
picture shows the log just after being loaded 
on the car on which it is to make its tour of 
the country. The exhibit was arranged for by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
and the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, and the 
big timber will start on its travels next week. 

The log was supplied by the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co. When ready for exhibition 


the car will carry ornamental signs telling of 
the work being done by the Tacoma mills and 
of the value of timbers, such as the one shown, 
in the manufacture of lumber of all grades. 
The log is 69 inches in diameter at its smaller 
It is 32 feet 


end and 72 inches at the larger. 





Commission on Canceled Orders 


A decision recently handed down by the ap. 
pellate court of the first Illinois district holds 
that a commission salesman is entitled to a 
commission on sales of lumber made by him 
when the orders are canceled thru no fault of 
his own. Appeal was taken from the lower 
court by the defendant in the case, the Henry 
D. Davis Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore.; the 
plaintiff being A. C. Petri, of Chicago. 

Several interesting questions were raised in 
the case, most of them relating to the contract 
between plaintiff and defendant and the con- 
ditions under which as well as the causes for 
which the orders were canceled. On the orders 
involved part shipments had been made. Com- 
missions claimed by the plaintiff including in- 
terest amounted to about $800, which he was 
allowed to recover. 

The contract between the parties provided 
for a commission of 50 cents a thousand and 
a share in the price received for the lumber 
above a base fixed by the defendant company. 


Hoosier Furniture Plants Are Busy 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 25.—With all the 
Indianapolis furniture manufacturing plants 
operating at full capacity, and with new busi- 
ness being booked at a merry pace, production 
this month is running far ahead of that of 
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Big log to be exhibited by Tacoma lumber mills thruout the country 


in length and scales 7,216 board feet. It is 


the third log cut from the tree. 


Sales Manager for Pine Concentrator 


DotHAN, ALA., Feb. 25.—One of the more 
recent additions to the lumber fraternity in 
this section is N. D. Spann, general sales man- 
ager of the Haynes-Spann Lumber Co. He is 
the elder son of P. N. Spann, of the Spann 
Hardwood Lumber Co., and at one time repre- 
sented the Spann interests in the old Sherman- 
Spann Lumber Co. While comparatively new 
in his direct connection with the lumber busi- 
ness, Mr. Spann by inheritance is a lumber 
and timber man, and brings to his present con- 
nection a knowledge of both manufacturing and 
merchandising that will assure to the patrons 
of that company a high class service. J. C. 
Haynes, general manager of the cOmpany, was 
with the Flowers Lumber Co. of Georgia for 
twenty years. The Haynes-Spann Lumber Co. 
has among the best high grade mill con- 
nections in this territory. It has a yard ca- 
pacity of two and one half million feet; han- 
dles dimension, roofers, flooring, finish, rough 
and kiln dried timbers, and is in position to 
supply special dimensions both in longleaf and 
shortleaf pine. ; 


February, 1923, and indications are that this 
rate of operations may continue far into the 
year. The above statement was made by H. P. 
Griffith, president of the Indianapolis Furni- 
ture Manufacturers’ Association. As all units 
of the furniture-making industry with plants 
in this city are members of this body. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Griffith declared that all manu- 
facturers in Indiana who have adopted aggres- 
sive sales methods are doing an excellent busi- 
ness—far above the last year’s high production. 
There is a larger call this season for living 
room furniture, possibly, than for other kinds. 


Three reasons are assigned by Mr. Griffith 
for this unusual activity. One is the after- 
math of a heavy Christmas and holiday trade, 
which left the retail furniture dealers with 
empty stockrooms. Another reason was the 
many changes in styles and designs, most of 
which have proved popular with the buying 
public. The third and by no means the least 
influence has been the successful working out 
of the ‘‘pooled ear loading’’ enterprise by 
which furniture manufacturers of the city and 
State are enabled to ship goods direct to des: 
tination thru the Indianapolis terminal. 

The association, Mr. Griffith announced, 


will act as host at a banquet on the night of 
Wednesday, Feb. 27, to 125 manufacturers who 
operate plants thruout Indiana. 
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Notes From the Realm of Building 


Better Homes Week in Jacksonville 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Feb. 25.—This week is 
better homes week in Jacksonville. Three beau- 
tiful modern, residences, each one completely 
furnished along most uptodate lines from kitch- 
en to living room, arranged by the Better 
Homes Committee, with the codperation of the 
merchants of Jacksonville, are thrown open to 
the public each day between 1:00 p. m. and 
10:00 p. m. for their inspection. 

It has been a big task to completely furnish 
three big houses and to make them as attractive 
as they will be found to be, and the thanks of 
the public are due the business men of this 
city who have given so much thought and time 
in this effort to give the people of this city 
and surrounding territory an opportunity to see 
and study how home conditions can be made 
more comfortable and beautiful with the prop- 
er furnishings. ; 

Every effort has been made to insure the 
enjoyment of the visitors to the three homes. 
A governor has been appointed for each house 
who will be present most of the time or will 
have someone to represent him. 


More Activity Promised 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 25.—Build- 
ing gives promise of being more active in the 
Tonawandas and vicinity this year than for 
many years. The Greater Tonawandas Asso- 
ciation is behind a movement to interest capital 
in the construction of at least 500 dwellings 
here this year. 


1924 Will Be Big Building Year 


Current facts and conditions so far as they 
may serve as a basis for predicting building 
operations during 1924 warrant the belief that 
the present year will equal if not exceed 1923. 
One of the most careful investigations regard- 
ing the building prospects for 1924 that has 
come to the attention of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is that made by the Architectural 
Forum, of New York City; and on the basis of 
facts assembled, the Forum predicts for this 
year an expenditure of $5,560,367,700 for new 
buildings, distributed regionally and structural- 
ly as shown in the accompanying table: 


1923 and 1924 shows that in 1923 the allot- 
ment for dwellings under $20,000 was $222,081,- 
000; for 1924 it is $227,251,700. For dwell- 
ings $20,000 to $50,000, in 1923, $118,860,000; 
in 1924, $114,188,500. For dwellings over 
$50,000, in 1923, $73,191,000; in 1924, $75,559,- 
400. It will be seen that the forecast for 1924 
indicates a substantial increase in the construc- 





The Home Owner 


The mayor likes me because I am a 
law abiding citizen. 


My neighbors like me because I respect 
my own property—also theirs. 


The various civic organizations like me 
because I have civic pride, and am inter- 
ested in the town’s growth and prosperity. 


My employer likes me because I am 





not a floater. I can make a success here 
and have chosen it for my home. 


My trades-people like me because my 
credit is good, and I am a desirable cus- 
tomer. My banker likes me because I 
have shown I am thrifty. I know the 
difference between collateral and rent 
receipts. 


My wife and family respect me because 
I have protected them against my death. 
Their future home is assured. 











tion of the lower priced dwellings in which lum- 
ber is largely used. Other allotments in the 
bulletin referred to indicate forms of construc- 





Building N. Eastern N. Atlantic S. Eastern S. Western Middle Western 

Types States States tate States States States U. & A. 
Automotive $18,736,400 $47,916,700 $4,002,10 $8,878,400 $52,991,400 $13,798,100 $146,323,100 
Banks .... 29,871,600 76,083,300 7,052,500 6,844,800 65,406,900 15,906,100 201,165,200 
— 33,445,900 198,849,500 18,333,400 22,183,600 170,214,800 125,822,800 568,850,000 

partment 
ane". .. 30,783,000 94,441,500 4,609,700 4,185,000 184,211,300 39,137,500 357,368,000 

ubs, a- 
ae 22,955,500 68,528,600 13,826,000 20,711,100 148,896,100 38,929,800 313,847,100 

ommunity, 

Memorial 3,022,500 25,472,700 1,553,100 8,484,700 20,797,900 22,471,900 81,802,800 
Churches 21,461,300 74,982,800 15,338,800 26,861,500 103,763,200 46,766,600 289,174,200 
Dwellings, 

under 

$20,000 17,471,600 99,677,400 8,463,000 16,169,600 60,477,900 24,992,200 227,251,700 
Dwellings, 

$20,000 to 

$50,000 .. 11,736,600 46,655,000 5,359,900 9,650,300 31,610,700 9,176,000 114,188,500 
eo. 

ver 

$50,000 8,726,500 29,549,200 1,953,000 7,021,500 17,558,400 10,750,800 75,559,400 
Hotels .... 26,021,400 150,362,400 52,855,000 65,320,100 254,240,300 86,595,400 635,394,600 
Hospitals .. 14,464,600 90,619,200 7,765,500 26,669,300 135,612,600 36,037,500 311,168,700 
Industrial 35,008,300 157,941,900 10,567,900 10,645,400 165,633,000 36,316,500 416,113,000 
Office Bldgs. 19,291,300 109,848,500 15,934,000 53,850,100 200,120,500 105,052,800 504,097,200 
Public Bldgs. 9,827,000 20,537,500 6,060,500 24,700,800 60,747,600 25,271,200 147,144,600 
Schools 77,937,100 203,325,900 43,285,300 44,038,600 334,831,000 98,840,400 802,258,300 
Stores 7,554,700 34,552,600 3,828,500 4,901,100 68,094,600 21,262,900 140,194,400 
wa 30,209,500 29,192,700 2,055,300 18,848,000 81,003,000 18,513,200 179,821,700 

elfare, 

¥. M. 

| 4,371,000° 11,801,700 1,038,500 6,169,000 13,748,500. 11,516,500 48,645,200 
Total .$422,895,800 $1,570,339,100 $223,882,000 $386,132,900 $2,169,959,700 $787,158,200 $5,560,367,700 


_ Similar forecasts were made by the Forum 
in 1922 and 1923. In January of the later 
year its prediction indicated building for 1923 
a total of $5,116,544,000. In a bulletin from 
which the foregoing table was taken the Forum 
states that in January, 1924, the Copper & 
Brass Research Association reported new build- 
ing construction during 1923 valued at $5,922,- 
900,000. Allotments for the different types of 
construction by the latter organization are 
shown to have approximated those made by 
the Forum. 


An examination of the Forum’s forecasts for 


tion that will make heavy demands upon the 
lumber industry for building materials. 
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Small House Plan Competition 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 22.—A second com- 
petition among architects for plans for a typ- 
ical small bungalow, suitable for persons de- 
siring to build homes costing not more than 
$6,000, will be conducted by the Indianapolis 
News with the assistance of the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau. Prizes totaling 
$500 will be awarded. 

The prize-winning plan and others will be 


on exhibition at the Home Complete Exposition 
to be held at the State fair grounds, April 7 
to 12. The competition, which is now open to 
all architects and architectural draftsmen, will 
close April 1. 

Entrants will submit designs of a one-floor 
home, of five principal rooms, of frame con- 
struction with masonry foundations and such 
wall treatment as the contestants may desire— 
of wood siding, shingles, stucco, brick or com- 
binations, consistent with the cost of the house. 


Texans on West Indian Trip 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 26.—Houston, Dallas 
and Lufkin lumber concerns were represented 
in the group of lumbermen who today are en 
route to the West Indies with a party of Texas 
business men on the steamship Lafayette of 
the French line. The voyage, which is under 
the auspices of the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce, will consume about one month, during 
which time the party will visit Cuba, Jamaica, 
Porto Rico, Haiti and Santo Domingo. 

The Lafayette was chartered by the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce for the trip, which will 
be in the nature of a goodwill tour and for 
the establishment of trade connections in the 
countries of the West Indes. 

The navigation of the Houston ship channel 
by the Lafayette was the occasion of a great 
deal of interest on the part of the Huston 
public, owing to the fact that it is the largest 
vessel that ever made the trip up the channel 
to the turning basin near the heart of the city. 
The vessel is 546.7 feet in length. 

A party of Houston lumbermen some months 
ago toured the principal cities of old Mexico 
under the auspices of the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce and reported the trip well worth 
the time and expense becausc of the knowledge 
of conditions gained at first hand. On the 
present trip the lumbermen are confident of 
accomplishing the same and more, in view of 
the opportunities for gaining trade with the 
more settled countries of the West Indies. 


Railroads Buying Southern Pine 


New York, Feb. 25.—Large distributers of 
southern pine for car material are much elated 
over the manner in which the railroads have 
come into the market. Millions of feet of lum- 
ber have been sold to the railroads in recent 
weeks and millions more will be placed be- 
fore the end of February. It is estimated that 
before the end of this month material for 
from 30,000 to 40,000 new freight ears will 
have been purchased. 

The New York Central has placed contracts 
for 8,000 freight cars very recently. The busi- 
ness is understood to have been divided be- 
tween the American Car & Foundry Co. and 
the Standard Steel Car Co. The order is part 
of one for 17,000 cars for which the railroad 
is in the market. The Pennsylvania and the 
Louisville and Nashville are also in the market 
for large numbers of cars. 

It is a well known fact that most of the 
cars will be box and automobile cars. The 
Pennsylvania last week put out orders for 
8,000 box car bodies, 3,000 automobile car 
bodies and 1,000 stock cars. The flooring and 
inside lining of the roof of the cars will be of 
southern pine. Many railroads are in the mar- 
ket for refrigerator cars and numbers of in- 
quiries are out for material. 

The Santa Fe has placed orders for 1,000 
box and 500 automobile cars, with the Pullman 
Co., in addition to 2,000 refrigerator cars which 
were purchased earlier in the month. The 
Norfolk & Western railroad also is reported 
to be buying largely of car material. 

It is said here that western railroads are 
not in the market this spring for any mate- 
rial amounts of fir. New equipment orders of 
railroads in the Northwest, according to ad- 
vices here, will be cut to the bone this year 
as a result of the policy of retrenchment already 
in effect and the numbers of improvements 
made last year. 
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Seasoning Defects in Wood—Their 





[By Hiram L. Henderson] 


Every user of lumber and other forest products 
recognizes the prevalence of and financial loss due 
to the many defects which are synonymous to the 
artificial seasoning of wood. The causes of their 
occurrence are not always clearly recognized or 
understood, nor their extent realized by the aver- 
age operator, much less the remedies and preven- 
tive measures that should or can be employed to 
reduce them to a negligible factor in production. 

There are comparatively few factories where the 
bookkeeping is kept in such manner that the cost 
of every operation in production can be ascertained 
and checked and the wastage of wood charged to 
the guilty one. The only check most concerns have 
is to compare the total amount of lumber going 
into a plant during a given period of time—say 
one year—and the number of finished articles man- 
ufactured. As there are so many factors that can 
vary the results, such as quality of the stock pur- 
chased, efficiency in kiln drying and of the various 


other operations of manufacture, the finger can 
not be laid on to the operations where the losses 
are incurred. The dry kilns are often credited with 
being the greatest malefactors in this line and de- 
serve this reputation in many instances. Many 
manufacturers consider such waste inevitable and 
a necessary loss to their process. Others have been 
fortunate enough to locate the causes and find 
remedies. 


This paper is prepared with the purpose of aid- 
ing the kiln operators to understand and recog- 
nize the defects in wood which develop during the 
seasoning process and to point out successful pre- 
cautionary measures to employ and remedies to 
apply in order to reduce the waste to a negligible 
amount. 

A table is also offered to be used as a ready ref- 
erence, wherein all the defects, their causes, meth- 
ods of removal and precautionary measures to be 
followed in order to prevent their occurrence are 
listed in condensed form. 


TABLE OF DEFECTS IN KILN DRIED WOOD 


en 


DEFECTS IN WOOD RESULTING FROM 
SEASONING 
Casehardening—What Is It? 

When the term casehardening is used, it refers 
to a drying and hardening of the outer shell or 
case of a board or block of wood before the center 
or core has dried and the establishing of stresseg 
set up by unbalanced shrinkage. Casehardening 
is evidenced by the appearance of surface checking 
and excessive warping and twisting during the 
drying process. The after effects of casehardening 
are the pulling out of shape of the boards after 
they are resawn or surfaced and the splitting at 

holes and mortises. 

In the early stages of its development the shell 
in shrinking is accompanied by surface stresses, 
If these become severe enough, the wood fractures 
and surface checks appear. The more rapid the 
surface drying as compared with the core the more 
likelihood of creating severe casehardening and 
surface checking. Hard, refractory woods case- 





























Defects Reasons for Occurrence How to Prevent Them Beforehand How to Remedy Them After Occurrence 
1. Too rapid surface drying caused by either 1. Use higher humidity and lower the tempera- 1. Raise humidity to 90 to 95% by steaming for 
CASE or both ture. a short period of 25 minutes to 1% hours for 
HARDENING a. Too high temperature 2. Speed up circulation and make it uniform. thin lumber and longer for thick hard stock, 
b. Too low humidity. 3. Obtain more uniform control of temperature 2. Maintain relative humidity at 70 to 85% for 
2. Uneven drying due to and humidity. a longer period, 6 to 18 hours, depending on 
a. Sluggish or uneven circulation 4. Frequent intermittent steaming. species and thickness. 
b. Too large fluctuations of temperature and 5. Make frequent tests for casehardening and 3. Have rapid circulation during steaming. 
humidity. moisture distribution. 
1. Surface dried too fast for the core during 1. Secure better circulation. 1. Can not be remedied but further checking can 
SURFACE early stages of drying. 2. Use high humidities at beginning of run, be prevented by using same treatment as for 
CHECKING 2. Uneven drying due to 3. Frequent periodic steaming. relief of casehardening. 
a. Inadeyuate and uneven circulation 4. Better piling. 2. Oftentimes checks will close if dried evenly 
b. Boards protruding from ends of piles 5. Insulate ceiling or use ceiling coils. and to a low moisture content. 
ce. Improper piling. 
8. Dripping from ceiling. 
4. Checks incurred during air seasoning. 
1. Temperature and humidity vary too much a ~~ heating system 1, Frequent periodic steaming. 
UNEVEN thruout the kiln. a. Adequate drainage of coils. Repair leaks 2. Final steaming or high humidity treatment. 
DRYING 2. Temperature and humidity fluctuate too much; b. Air vent coils 3. Leave lumber in dry storage longer. 
lack of control. ec. Use steam and oil separators with exhaust 4. Use modern drying systems. 
3. Circulation is steam 
a. Inadequate d. Increase steam pressure 
b. Unbalanced—short circuits. e. Remodel heating system 
4. Lumber improperly piled f. Automatic regulation. 
a. Too close 2. Balance circulation by 
b. Overhanging ends a. Regulating stack dampers 
5. Leaky doors, drip from ceiling. b. Proper proportioning of fresh air supply 
6. Leaky steam pipes. ec. Use baffles, repair doors 
d. Leave more air space in piles 
e. Install steam jet blowers of fans. 
1. Improper piling on trucks : a piling 1. Relieve casehardening as described above by 
WARPING, a, Uneven stickers; too few of them; incor- a. Sticks uniform in size, adequate in num- steam spraying. 
TWISTING rectly placed ber and evenly spaced 2. Remove lumber from kiln, repile properly, 
, b. Overhanging ends. b. Keep end sticks flush with ends of boards, again place in kiln and steam at high humid- 
CUPPING 2. Unbalanced circulation no overhanging ends ity for 6 to 24 hours. Continue drying 
a. Lumber too closely piled ce. Allow air space between edges of boards process, using less severe drying conditions. 
b. Stagnant ventilation, leaky doors and leave chimney in center of each pile 
e. Poor kiln design. d. Keep all corners of truck solid. 
8. Too severely casehardened. 2. Improve circulation 
a. Careful piling 
b. Clean out all flues, build stacks higher 
ec. Use air baffles in kiln 
d. Speed up circulation by steam jet blowers, 
fan type blowers, water sprays, condenser 
coils, coils in stacks, 
3. Prevent casehardening 
a. Frequent periodic steaming. 
4. Place heavy weights on top of loads. 
1. Casehardening followed by surface checking 1. Prevent surface checking and casehardening 1. Once lumber is badly honeycombed no known 
HONEYCOMB due by treatment will take it out. 
HOLLOW a. A too severe drying schedule a. More moderate drying schedule. 2. Slight cases can be prevented from becoming 
HORN b. Failure to steam periodically after appear- 2. Frequent periodic steaming. severe by frequent steaming and the use of 
ance of surface checks 3. Balance up the circulation thru piles. lower temperatures and higher humidities. 
ce. Failure to use higher humidities after 
surface checks appear. 
1, Certain woods containing very high moisture 1. Use lower temperatures, higher humidities and 1. Difficult to bring back to normal. 
COLLAPSH percentage at time of drying (85-200%). speed up circulation. 2. Possible remedy 
2. Surface drying too rapid in early period of 2. Dry slower if necessary. a. Steam lumber for long period until wood 
drying. 3. Prevent casehardening by periodic steaming. has soaked up water and swelled 
8. Severe casehardening. b. Re-dry at lower temperatures and higher 
4. Temperature too high. relative humidity. 
1. Too rapid drying at ends and too slow in 1. Pile properly 1. Once damage is done it can not be repaired. 
END center, a. Place stickers flush with ends of boards at 2. Further damage can be prevented by first 
SPLITTING 2, Uneven stickers, irregularly placed. one end of pile and as near as practicable steaming and then drying at higher humidi- 
N IN 3. Overhanging ends. to other ties. 
AND CHECKING 4, Too much circulation at end and too little in b. Leave plenty of air spaces in pile. 3. Periodic steaming. 
pile. 2. Baffle air so as to make it go thru pile. 
5. Leaky doors. 3. Paint ends of stock with moisture and heat 
6. Checks present before kiln drying. resisting material. 


a, Asphaltum or pitch 
b. Rosin and lamp black (heated) 
ec. Gilsonsite and asphaltum. 

4. Cut off split ends before stacking. 








MILDEW AND 1, Poor circulation, 1, Speed up circulation. 1. Steam one hour at 160 degrees. 

LD 2. Humidity too high and temperature low. 2. Keep drying temperature abcve 145 degrees 2. Finish drying at temperature above 140 
MOLDS Fahrenheit. degrees. 
BLUE STAIN - Slow air drying in humid climate. - Kiln dry immediately after sawing. . None. 


. Improper piling. 


. Dip in soda solution. 


noe 


. Usually dresses out. 





ele 


BROWN STAIN 


- Kiln dried at too. high temperatures. 


. Use more moderate drying schedule. 
. Speed up circulation. 


Ne] Se 


No remedy. 
. Usually dresses out. 





Leaky steam coils. 
. Live steam striking lumber. 
. Too much steaming. 


RED STAIN 


core 


Repair leaks. 


lumber. 


go top 


lumber. 


Use low pressure steam if sprays are near 


. No remedy. 
. Usually dresses out. 


toe] noe 


. Mix fresh air in sprays before it strikes 
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Causes, Remedies and Prevention 
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harden and check more severely than the soft 


textured ones. 
Testing for Casehardening 

While warping, twisting and surface checking 
are good evidences of casehardening, the most re- 
liable method is to select a board from the kiln 
and cut off a one inch section not closer than two 
feet from the end of the board. Resaw this section 
or cut out the core as illustrated in Fig. 1. Should 
the sections or prongs remain straight, no strains 














An example of improper piling. Uneven stickers, 
unevenly spaced, protruding ends, absence of 
cross supports underneath the load and slipshod 
piling are some of the essentials overlooked 


are present but if they should turn in, coming 
tightly together, the board is casehardened. If 
casehardening is severe, the prongs will pinch the 
saw during the cutting operation. Slight case- 
hardening is usually permissible for ordinary cab- 
inet work, but severe strains cause a great deal 
of trouble and delay in manufacture and tend to 
pull out of shape both during and after manufac- 
ture. 
How It Happens 


As explained before, wood shrinks upon losing 
its hygroscopic water, contained in the cell walls. 
When the outside shell of a board dries much faster 
than the core, it is prevented from shrinking by 
the wet core which is not ready to shrink. As a 
consequence, stresses are created in the board with 
the shell in tension ‘and the core in compression. 
Should this shell dry to a low enough moisture 
contént and not be allowed to shrink, it will set 
in this condition and lose its power to shrink fur- 
ther. When the core becomes dry enough to begin 
shrinking, it is prevented from doing so completely 














A splendid example of proper piling of heavy stock. 
There is no chance for the lumber to warp, twist 
or split. Crose supports are solid and level; 
stickers are uniformly spaced. Note the space 
ro for placement of sample boards in the tenth 

er, 


by the hard and set outer case of wood. Tension 
Strains are then developed in the core and the 
surface is under compression. These conditions of 
Strains are in the board after it is kiln dried and 
Machining the board tends to unbalance them, caus- 
ing the warping and cupping so evident in case- 
hardened lumber. 


Checking and Splitting 


When the strains set up by casehardening be- 
come severe enough in the surface of the boards, 
the wood fibers are not strong enough to resist 
it and are pulled apart, forming small openings on 
the surface. These breaks always occur at the 
weaker spots, which are the pith rays. Wood hav- 
ing large or pronounced rays, like the oaks, beech, 
sycamore and locust check more easily than others. 
Splitting occurs when the ends of a board shrink 
before the remainder, caused by the extreme rapid 
loss of moisture. As the majority of the tubes and 
vessels in the wood run lengthwise of a board, wa- 
ter is conducted to the ends many times faster 
than it comes to the other surfaces. This explains 
why the ends dry so much faster, thus shrinking 
and splitting. 


Warping 


Warping, cupping and twisting result from un- 
even shrinkage accompanying uneven drying or 
ecasehardening, and are accentuated by improper 
piling of the lumber on the kiln trucks. Shrinkage 
is a natural and inherent quality of wood. Plain 
sawn boards shrink more than quarter sawn ones, 
while there is practically no lengthwise shrinkage. 
The cupping always curves away from the pith of 
the tree and boards cut from near the heart of the 
log warp more than those cut from the outer edges. 

A considerable amount of this natural tendency 

















Surface checks in white oak 


to cup and warp out of shape can be overcome by 
care in piling and uniform drying. Woods that 
have a great deal of spiral and interlocking grain, 
like the gums, elms, spruce ete. have greater ten- 
dency to pull out of shape during seasoning. 


Honeycomb 


Honeycombing or hollowhorning are developed 
from the occurrence of internal strains great enough 
to rupture the fibers. Casehardening and surface 
checking are usually the beginning of honeycemb- 
ing, for these surface checks extend into the core 
and upon further drying open up. The surface 
checks often close up and the surface appears to 
cave in in spots or streaks. Hard, heavy and re- 
fractory woods with pronounced pith rays such 
as the oaks, beech, sycamore, hickory, locust, and 
dogwood frequently honeycomb altho most any 
species will do it if the drying conditions are se- 
vere and uneven enough. Soft textured woods 
like the basswood, yellow poplar, the pines, spruces 
and firs seldom show any of this defect. 


Collapse 


In kiln drying certain woods that have a very 
high moisture percentage, directly after sawing, we 
find some boards that have sunken in the center or 
appear as tho the center has collapsed. This often 
gives the surface of the board a ridged or corru- 
gated appearance. The edges and ends appear full 
size, while the centers are decidedly much thinner. 
This defect is more prevalent in the hutt logs and 


sinker stock. 


The lowland or swamp oaks and 
red gums exhibit it to some extent while in red- 
wood, western cedar, and eucalyptus it is more 
pronounced. 

Its cause is explained by likening the tubes and 
fibers in the wood to rubber tubes. When they 
are filled with water they are full size, but as the 
water leaves and no air is allowed to enter, the 
tubes collapse. While this explanation may not be 
entirely satisfactory, we do know that the 
wood first casehardens and that the subsequent 

















Honeycomb and collapse in white oak and redwood 


shrinkage of the core is extreme, thus causing the 
surface areas to become depressed. Woods exhibit- 
ing this tendency should be given a milder and 
slower drying treatment. 

From the foregoing descriptions and table it 
might be gathered that lumber has a pretty hard 
road to travel before it is ready for manufacture 
and that the operator’s task is difficult and hazard- 
ous. Such is not the case, however, as lumber, 
like the human body, is not susceptible to each and 
every disease (defect) described. 

Collapse and honeycomb are only of importance 
to a few species like oak, redwood, and red cedar 
and rarely occur in other species. Stains are pe- 
culiar to only a few species. Warping and splitting 
are largely eliminated by proper piling methods. 

Casehardening and surface checking are likely 
to be present in every species and are attributed 
with causing the greatest amount of trouble and 
material losses during subsequent manufacturing 
operations. 

All of the precautions and remedies offered in 
the table have been thoroly tried out in commer- 
cial kilns in all sections of the country and the 





200" 











Casehardening tests and results of steaming. Kiln 
dried stock: 1, Test showing presence of case 
hardening; 2, Final steaming of 20 minutes— 
all tensions removed; 3. After 40 minutes steam- 
ing; 4. After 60 minutes steaming (reverse 
straining shown) ; 5. After 80 minutes steaming 
(severe reverse casehardening) 


table has been checked over by kiln operators of 
long practical experience. 


If the kiln operator is equipped with modern 
dry kilns and possesses reasonable intelligence, he 
should be able to turn out lumber with no other 
loss than an ordinary amount of natural shrink- 
age and if a manufacturer is not getting such re- 
sults it will pay him to make a thoro investiga- 
tion of his drying methods. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuINnGTon, D. C., Feb. 25.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 























Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 

Week ended: 1924, Feb. 16; 1923, Feb. 17— 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Southern Pine ASSOCIATION. .....cccceccvccccccccscccessvccsvens 81,105,993 69,888,130 79,690,5 75,630,144 62,707,296 87,428,272 
West Coast Lumbermen’s ASSOCiAatiON........c0eee eee eeeeeeees 109,947,900 55,994,675 101,209,419 79,261,662 92,979,364 105,412,176 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ ASssociation...........+ceeeeeees 19,363,000 10,809,000 27,830,000 19,156,000 25,425,000 23,750,000 
California Redwood Association .......cccccccscccccccvcccveces 9,182, 7,821,000 8,398,000 8,292,000 7,275,000 8,829,000 
North Carolina Pine Association..........ccscsccccsvccsercsens 8,313,822 6,464,718 9,270,244 7,830,904 7,234,549 7,811,853 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn........ 1,465,000 1,996,000 ,266,000 2,442,000 1,362,000 2,090,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........+.+-+eee8. 6,494,000 6,779,900 7,995,300 5,780,500 6,564,000 6,623,000 

a ere — ——__— - —-———— —_—_— 1 
ERIE, DO TOOK oo 5 0 '66:9:6:0.0:5:5.9:6:6. 01:09:90 99919 065090: POP ne sapigaliaaiing 159,753,423 236,659,485 198,393,210 203,547,209 241,944,301 

Seve eeks: 1924, Dec. 30 to Feb. 16; 1923, Dec. o Feb. 17— 
Southern Pine DRBOCIBTION » é 0.66:4'0:0:0:05:0'6.08:010 00s Cidubecenandinaten 507,005,488 487,937,876 559,658,011 568,645,012 560,349,984 679,040,107 
West Coast Lumbermen’s ASSOCiAation...........ceeeeeceeecece 681,073,886 567,777,405 670,658,849 702,261,401 »108,140 784,257,735 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............-eeeeeeee 113,254,000 82,718,000 168,436,000 163,361,000 195,150,000 173,200,000 
Californian Redwood ASS0CIAtION...ccccscccscorsccccevsecccsecs 56,216,000 48,600,000 1,008,000 56,897,000 53,327,000 86,337,000 
North Carolina Pine Association.........csccccccccccccccceccs 45,565,004 51,265,826 48,574,415 57,673,955 59,509,849 62,855,390 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn.......... 14,127,000 15,651,000 14,407,000 14,044,000 15,898,000 16,220,006 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..........00-:200eeees 44,948,100 50,590,100 54,182,200 53,838,400 65,193,000 50,976,000 

ERIS MOV OT MIDIS 5 5. 5 65,5 '6k:6 0.01099 :6.0 0010.4 0'0 66,010: a9'i0 0 wee siereinis 1,462,189,478 1,304,540, 207 1,566,924,475 1,616,720,768 1,634,535,973 1,852,886, 232 
*California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn., 7 weeks........ 40,112,000 ts cates 93,722,000 tod dd eee ot hice ee 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hdwd. Mfrs.’ Assn., 7 weeks............ 31,238,000 21,806,000 21,398,000 19,370,000 27,385,000 16,796,000 
® e 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 23.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Feb. 11 to 16, inclusive: 
eo” No. Hieh dias 3° 3 a Sales——— Prices 

V. g. flooring, 1x4”— Oo. eet 0. ig ow Sprea Common, No. 1 S1S— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
Bae 2. thnenneseressagsu hates < se tee aes OC” ae SE cocetees.aracsansemiied 50 465,000 8 $20.50 $17.00 $ 3.50 
No.3 IEEE 23 185000 841,00» 3400700 108,000 4 = 20.00 18.00 2.00 

S. g. flooring— m 

” No. 2 and better ......... 30 363,000 8 35.00 26.00 9.00 263,000 5 19.50 16.50 3.00 
, No. 3 = ose ileibee tis. posse 17 288,000 6 30.00 23.00 7.00 265,000 5 20.50 17.50 3.00 
6” No. 2 and better ......... 16 ’ 5 38.00 32.00 6.00 100,000 6 22.00 18.50 3.50 

er tr 8 38,000 5 33.00 27.00 6.00 70,000 5 21.50 18.50 3.00 

Ceiling, 5%x4”— 89,000 3 25.50 23.50 2.00 
No. 2 and better ............. 54 337,000 9 36.00 27.00 9.00 23,000 2 27.00 26.00 1.00 
NIB: 2 v.5 oiiiiwd $09 ss vise 50d SS 22 198,000 5 23.50 20.00 3.50 

Drop siding, 6”— 695,000 7 4.50 3.50 1.00 
No. 2 and better ............ 55 414,000 9 37.00 30.00 7.00 RNS cia 55 go sal iS ar gieverevb SIS aK ese 1 84,000 1 4.00 hie Ree 
WOR Susmcde ose vsevacaunesaee 26 299,000 8 32.50 25.00 7.50 RNRRTIONE 5.5 ik’oie win ale Sare Kioisinoeise 3 195,000 3 4.00 3.45 55 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the week ended Feb. 16, 
orders and shipments being shown as percent- 
ages of production: 

During During 7 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 

Feb. 16 Feb. 16 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 


Associations mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ....... 141 98 77 6220 «6212 
85 98 101 


VOWEL MOREE 2000s cwwes 130 92 
Western Pine ¢ 
Calif. Pines* 
Calif. Redwood 
No. Carolina Pine..... 41 : 
No. Hemlock & Hdwd.j 16 96 75 79 95 
Northern Pine 





4044 102 84 

*Represents 39 percent of cut in California pine 
region. 

fIncludes hardwoods and softwoods. - 

tLast week there were reports from 405 mills. 


The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 23.—For the week 
ended Feb. 16, 139 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 





Feet 
.. 109,947,900 23% above normal* 


Production 
Shipments ...101,209,419 9% above orders 
ROPES 2 ccsvce 92,979,864 15% below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
DONDNIAD 5 xcs cwiesscce dosnd 23,815,558 
BOMEOINSD. cc eGs Sco seesaiwiees <x 19,577,257 
OCRL WALEE: C1800) 6c acces i scsssesce 43,392,815 
EE, TEES SND: ances taseGaecds nacsie® 53,010,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 4,806,604 


101,209,419 
New business— 
Water delivery: 


ee 26,257,409 
CN Bai oGcsing de ewede dearer 5,305,351 
moval water (34%). ..ccccccerccesecss 31,562,760 
ee a a en 56,610,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 4,806,604 
: 92,979,364 
Unfilled orders— 
SS Se eee nea 146,715,277 
PE Coico Wicked eu eaGceiucou eee 186,031,441 
MERvGs Gas isi p Us aiunhoeameudceuGs ee 6,573 cars 





*Normal as reported weekly covering previous 
five years operating experience, or such oper- 
ating experience as may be available. 





California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 23.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
California Redwood Association’s report for 
the week ended Feb. 16: 


Member mills reported Entire 
Percent Industry 





No. of of pro- (estimated) 

mills Feet duction Feet 
Production ... 15 9,182,000 100 11,900,000 
Shipments .... 15 8,398,000 91 10,900,000 
Orders— : 

Received .... 15 17,275,000 79 9,400,000 
On -hand..... 14 33,104,000 45,300,000 
Detailed Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 

15 mills 15 mills 

Northern California* ...... 2,342,000 3,238,000 
Southern California* ...... 2,673,000 2,628,000 
WRITS 0080055450 6000008 38, 14,000 
kt Ce ane ee ter 1,830,000 1,196,000 
SURED Sich ow b 045.6 <wane’s 1,515,000 199,000 
MONON 0:4 se de Ss cic bceSeeaen 8,398,000 7,275,000 

California White Woods 

Shipments Orders 

12 mills 12 mills 

Northern California*® ...... 748,000 522,000 
Southern California* ...... 1,010,000 331,000 
SURI E nnciis Gack han wriernnas Me sweet 





AGL» os: 5sdsessSeaeee sass 1,774,000 853,000 

Production (12 mills) was 1,507,000 feet; and 

orders on hand at the end of the week (12 mills), 
5,981,000 feet. 





*North and south of line running thru San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

+Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

tAll other States and Canada. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFouk, VA., Feb. 25.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures by thirty-four mills for the week 
ended Feb. 16: 





—Percentage of— 
N 


or- Ac- Ship- 

Production— Feet mal* tual ments 
rc) 8,869,912 86 Bie se 
DOTMOAL. snes 10,302,000 - me a 
Shipments ....... 10,000,266 97 113 ue 
OS | er 8,288,549 80 93 83 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day. 

tAs compared with last week, there has been 
a decrease in orders of 1 percent; but last week 
there were reports from forty mills. 





Oak Flooring Statistics 
The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion has prepared the following statistics for 
the weeks ended as shown, and comparative 


periods: 

1924— Production Shipments Orders 
REED Oke aieieeeis 6,287,000 6,603,000 6,597,000 
re ahetalots tas 5,992,000 6,486,000 6,812,000 
MOD, 10.00 s0 <% 5,170,000 6,101,000 7,501,000 





Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has compiled the following data: 


Lumber 
1923 1923 1924 
January December January 
Manufactured ... 2,244,000 2,729,000 2,561,000 
Shipments ...... 2,471,000 2,060,000 3,087,000 
OO 56S n0skae ee 8,528,000 9,142,000 8,646,000 
Logs 
Purchases ...... 2,454,000 2,578,000 2,308,000 
Made into lumber 
and veneer .... 1,985,000 2,083,000 2,122,000 
SDCHS  .660ssc0scs 1,956,000 4,426,000 3,633,000 





Western Pines Species 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 23.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared sta- 
tistics showing the cut by species for a number 
of years, with an estimate of the 1924 produc- 
tion, and its percentage relation to that of 
1923. Figures from three companies not now 
members of the association are included, cov- 
ering the period in which they were members. 
In a few cases the quantities of the various 
species were estimated. The 1923 and 1924 
figures follow: 


1924 
as per- 
1923 1924 centage 

Number companies 46 43 1923 

Species— 

Idaho pine ..... 293,266,000 324,930,000 114.8 
Western pine... 922,187,000 901,360,000 99.4 
Fir and larch.. 430,955,000 367,690,000 86.5 
Other woods ... 70,792,000 55,720,000 81.2 





Total. .0:0000% 1,717,200,000 1,649,700,000 
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Western Pine Analysis 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 23.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
jows reports for the week ended Feb. 16 from 


thirty-nine mills: 
—Percent of—— 
Pro- Ship- 
Cars Feet duction ments 
Production ... ... 19,363,000 ..... ...-- 
Shipments* ...1,113 27,830, 000 143.73 «ccs 

Ordersi— 

Received .1,017 25,425,000 131.31 91.36 
On hand....4,605 115,125,000 ..... «eee 


*Of these shipment totals, local sales took 17 
ears, 430,000 feet. 

¢Local orders are not included as, in case of 
retail sales from mill yards, order is practically 
synonymous with shipment. 


Bookings for the week by thirty-nine identi- 
eal mills were 111.76 percent of bookings for 
the previous week. 





Southern Pine Stocks 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 25.—The Southern 
Pine Association has compiled the following 
statistics : 

Reports from 179 Subscriber Mills 


Percent 
Percent Pro- 

Feet Normal* a 

Steeke Jan. 1... 2. 1,001,243,198 ai 
January production. 394,472,017 93. ‘42 

1,395,715,215 

January shipments. 433,608,899 102.68 109.92 

Stocks Jan. 31..... 962,106,316 84.67 anes 

111.82 117.41 


Orders (143 mills) .: 


*“Normal’”’ is amount reported by subscribers for 
the first four months of 1916. 

Stocks decreased 39,136,882 feet, or 
during January. 


3.91 percent, 


Of the above 179 mills, 3 mills were not run- 
ning, and 21 did not report on running time; 
the other 155 report lost time representing a 
capacity of 25,873,000 feet. 

Comparative Report of 161 Identical Mills 


A statement for 161 identical mills, compar- 
ing operations in January, 1924 and 1923, is as 
follows: 








1924 as 
percentage 
1924 1923 of 1923 
Stocks Jamu. 1. 965,723,192 1, 0: at 169,689 93.11 
Jan. production 379, 191,161 395,177,974 95.95 

1,344,914,353 1,432,347,663 

Jan. shipments 419,722,617 459,135,072 91.42 
Stocks Jan. 31 925,191,736 973,212,591 95.07 


One Month’s Reports of 141 Identical Mills 

Comparative figures for production and ship- 
ments reported by 141 identical mills for the 
first month of the last three years are as 


follows: 
Shipments as 
percentages of 
Production Shipments production 
1924.... 360,210,625 396,266,112 110.00 
4923.... 872,986,862 435,653,574 116.80 
1922 337,937,561 282,417,430 83.57 


January Exports Thru Southern Ports 


Exports thru southern ports for third and 
fourth quarters of 1923 and for January, 1924, 


are given as follows: 





: Jan. Oct. 1 July 1 to 
-Southern e~, 1924 to Dec. 31 Sept. 30 
Lumber .40,725,993 125,328,785 151,697,260 
Timber ....1: 3,581,593 33,212,995 34,296,806 
‘Other kinds. 14, 561, 307 30,630,297 37,748,062 
Totals ..... 68,868,893 189,172,077 223,742,128 


January exports show a decrease of 14.4 per- 
cent from December. Total exports for the fourth 
quarter, Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, show a decrease of 
15.5 percent from the third quarter, July 1 to 


“Sept. 30. 


The percentages of kinds making up the 
totals are as follows: 


: Jan. Oct. 1 to « July 1 to 
Southern pine— 1924 Dec. 31 Sept. 30 
fC rere 59.1 66.3 67.8 
iyi oT a 19.7 17.5 15.3 
Other kinds........ 21.2 16.2 16.9 





Northwest Cargo Shipments 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Feb. 23.—Pacifie North- 
west ports established a new record for cargo 
shipments in 1923, the exports, by destinations, 


being: 
DOoMESTIC— 

CoE, Evi wie de adieeueaenenies 1,812,234,973 
PUM QUEER: 6 civiwccwtetadadsens 925,134,535 
pt errr err errr rrr riers rere 3,409,955 
Hawaiian Islands ......ccccscceces 65,178,280 
Peps Canal BOO cc cccceennsvees 3,786,894 
Wn NBUNIMIG: oc cc cecccsceess 5,541,162 
WHOS SINEEIS 5 acici it éwecns nae deeu ae 1,415,673 
pp ee re rr rere ec 3,132,172 


Total domestic ..............- 2,819,833,644 


ForEIGN— 
RORSIRES pice a dacveudenvencacnucas 236, "/ 068 
ComNTED MUOTIOE.. cones ekewsnewsann's 21°520 
RES nk d Dawe LOU aan Caenee aeons 24,227,316 
CM «a's seals RRO a eaele Mena een 117,617,841 
CM. oe twb.ctale x cadedapdetsaauans 17,965,040 
Ae CRE Pe Ie Ie 2,761,334 
UN “oda ded ara de aaaeenace wees 10,377,209 
pO Se eer ee er re rrr ee rc 861,774,447 
WRONG 4 txhk deseo whe ween weebewes 9,479,495 
DO OS Se meer ee 12,732,218 
So. America east coast.........ce0- 16,387,290 
So. America west coast........ceee- 83,177,473 
Bo, EO CO ee ear ee 4,820,782 
United Kingdom and Continent...... 50,595,471 
UMGININNE oi: J cutee weeccecm aden 6,935,877 


err err ere Te 1,455,867,381 
Grand total, lumber. ......ccees 4,275,701,025 

Exports of 203,950,407 feet of logs and bolts 
to Japan brought the total waterborne ship- 
ments to 4,479,651,432 feet. 

Percentage gains in lumber shipments over 
1922 were as follows: Domestic cargo—Cali- 
fornia, 14.6 percent; Atlantic coast, 38.9 per- 
cent; other destinations, 10.6 percent. (Of 
shipments to United States north Atlantic 
ports, British Columbia shipped 16.6 percent; 
and of those to California, 5.6 percent.) For- 
eign cargo—34.6 percent. (Japanese takings 
increased 45.8 percent over 1922.) Total water- 
borne—25.7 percent increase over 1922. 

The districts from which these cargo ship- 
ments originated were: 

Cargo Shipments in 1923 by Districts 


Domestic Foreign 
British Columbia .... 252,972,739 268,734,393 
Puget Sound ........ 1,143,577,734 461,543,407 
Grays Harbor ....... 512,631,789 262/273.327 


164, 908,074 
558,293, 574 
adacesewed 187, 513,882 51, '296,643 


-2,819,897,792 1,455,803,233 

Of the total waterborne, Washington shipped 
62 percent; Oregon, 26 percent; British Colum- 
bia, 12 percent. The gains over 1922 were: 
British Columbia, 91 percent; Washington, 20.1 
percent; Oregon, 19.7 percent; total, 25.7 per- 
cent. 

The Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau in- 
spected 79.1 percent of the total of 4,275,701,- 
025 feet. The volume of the bureau’s cargo 
inspections showed a gain of 23.8 percent over 
the 1922 total. The bureau in 1923 also in- 
spected rail shipments totaling 156,342,279 
feet. 


Willapa Harbor ..... 
Columbia River ..... 
Coos Bay 





Lumber totals.. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


NEw OrLEANS, La., Feb. 25.—For the week 
ended Feb. 22, Friday, one hundred thirty-nine 
mills report as follows to the Southern Pine 


Association: 
Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship- 


7Cars Feet duction ments 
Production ... .... 79,303,088 oudae 
Shipments 3,361 70,819,631 89. 30 aeaae 
Orders*— 
Received ... 2,931 61,759,101 77.88 87.21 
On hand end 
week ....13,209 278,326,839 


*Orders on hand showed a decrease of 3.15 per- 
cent during the week. 

+As a basis for carload, the average load shipped 
in January, 21,071 feet, is used. 


California Pines Sales 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 23.—For the 
period Feb. 10-16, the California White & 


Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 


Association re- 


ports sales by grades as follows: 


California White Pine 


Mixed Pines 


Feet Common— 

Nos. 1 & 2 clr.. .248,000 Feet 
C select ....... 392,000 No. 1......... 19,000 
D select ....... 409,000 No. 2......... 176,000 
No. 3 clear...... 290,000 No. 3.....-+.- 501,000 
Inch shop ...... 4,000 |S ere 167,000 
No. 1 shop...... 310,000 No, 5, asst... .155,000 
No. 2 shop...... 535.000 No. 1 dimen....291,000 
No. 3 shop...... 78,000 Form stock .... 10,000 
Panel, %” ..... 2'000 by), ere 12,000 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr., Beveled Siding— 

I sinc ss 5,000 . Ft. 
Dé&btr. stnd. ... 13,000 B&btr. ......... 23,000 
We 3 cle, Std. 4606 © ccccccceccceas 32,000 
Shop, stnd. ....215,000 = eeddacenstaadnl ey 

Sugar Pine White Fir 

Nos. 1 & 2 clr...379,000 eet 
CO <r 203,000 CTO cadedocce 8,000 
BP SGNGGE ccc cic 15,000 o. 3 com & 
No. 3 clear..... 274,000 ONS wdeasccees 182,000 
Inch shop ...... 21,000 No. 4 com. asst..340,000 
No. 1 shop...... 847,000 No. 1 dimen... .705,000 
No. 2 shop....1,296,000 No. 2 dimen... .150,000 
No. 3 shop...... 878,000 Cedar 
Nos. 1 & 2 elr., of 1,165,000 
— panne = — Export ae 

op, stn ‘ . 

seit 6.008 Australian . 75,000 
Douglas Fir Lath 

1 ie 000 Pieces 
ae |. eee 29,000 No. 1 mix. 
Com., 5/4 & up. 8,000 ) 1,200,000 


Ties & timbers 27,000 


No. 2 mix. pine.571,000 





Dimension ..... 51, No. 1 white fir. .100,000 


Footage of commons is of 1-inch stock only, 
no other thickness being included. 





Maple Flooring Data 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued the following comparative 
statistics for January, 1924 and 1923, based on 
the reports of the same eighteen member mills: 

January, January, —Decrease— 


j 1924 1923 Feet Pet. 
Production .. 10,225,000 10,227,000 2,000 ... 
Shipments 8,109,000 9,658,000 1,549,000 16 
Orders ...... 14, 736, 000 16,637,000 1,901,000 11.4 

End Month— 
Unfilled 

orders .... 18,655,000 27,761,000 9,106,000 32.8 
SROGES “.c0css 21,831,000 23,073,000 1,242,000 5.4 


Average Value }#x2!4” Face Clear No. 1 & Fac- 


tory F. o. b. Michigan and Wisconsin Mills 
January, January, ———Decrease—— 

1924 1923 Pec 
Price ..<«< $81.95 $83.76 $ 1.81 2.2 





Tonawanda Dealers Act on Standards 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 26.—‘‘ An 
Inch Is Still an Inch at Tonawanda,’’ is the 
slogan which white pine dealers here have 
adopted in face of the efforts that are now 
being made to have the Government sanction 
the measurements calling for a standard which 
fails to require the exact thickness of lumber 
billed as such. At the recent building expo- 
sitions held at Philadelphia, Pa., and New 
York, the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., White, Grat- 
wick & Mitchell, and other dealers had exhibits 
at which this slogan was displayed in large 
letters on the front of the space occupied by 
such dealers. 

The activities of local dealers in calling to 
the attention of the trade that buyers of lum- 
ber at the Tonawandas will be accorded full 
measure whether or not the smaller sizes are 
legalized by the Government, has aroused 
the wrath of the department officials at Wash- 
ington, D. C. One of the dealers received a 
letter from Washington, asking what was meant 
by the ‘‘comic valentine’’ display at his recent 
exhibits at Philadelphia and New York. 

It is claimed by local dealers that buyers 
are evidently taking cognizance of the oppor- 
tunity to get full measure at the Tonawandas, 
basing their judgment on the increasing num- 
ber of orders which they have been receiving 
from new customers. 


Few INDIVIDUALS who design their own 
homes know how to arrive at the cost of mate- 
rial and labor. 
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Ruling on Tacoma Switching District 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 27.—The full mem- 
bership of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion today handed down a formal opinion in 
Docket No. 13,761—Traffic and Transportation 
Bureau of Tacoma Commercial Club and 
Chamber of Commerce vs. Northern Pacific 
Railway Co. et al.—finding that the excelu- 
sion of South Tacoma from the switching dis- 
trict of Tacoma, Wash., is unduly prejudicial. 
The Northern Pacific and other defendant car- 
riers are directed to remove the undue preju- 
dice on or before May 17 by notice to the 
commission and to the public by not less than 
thirty days filing and posting. The finding 
of the commission is unanimous. 

The only specific reference to lumber in the 
opinion follows: 

As to lumber, the Northern Pacific authorizes 
milling-in-transit at South Tacoma when it orig- 
inates on that line and certain Milwaukee (C., M. & 
St. P. Ry.) stations but, for the reason that South 
Tacoma is a separate Northern Pacific station Iin- 
stead of part of the Tacoma switching district, 
— lines authorize milling of lumber at Tacoma 
only. 

It is pointed out that the complainant does not 
ask that the other carriers be permitted to operate 
over the rails of the Northern Pacific terminal, but 
that the latter be required to perform the switch- 
ing in the unrestricted interchange of traffic to and 
from South Tacoma at appropriate compensation. 


Heavy Lewilings at Revenues Freight 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 26.—During the 
week ending Feb. 16 the railroads of the coun- 
try reported loadings of revenue freight totaling 
935,109 cars. This was the largest number of 
cars loaded in any one week in January, Feb- 
ruary or March in history, excepting the last 
week in March, 1923, which exceeded by about 
3,600 cars the week ended Feb. 16 the total for 
which was an increase of 28,620 over the week 
before, an increase of 118,463 over the same 
week of 1923, and an increase of 161,834 over 
the corresponding week of 1922. 

Forest products loadings for the week to- 
taled 82,718 cars, the largest number ever 
loaded in any week on record, exceeding by 
2,578 cars the previous record established dur- 
ing the week ended April 21, 1923. It was an 
increase of 4,756 cars over the preceding week 
this year, an increase of 24,060 cars over the 
same week last year and an increase of 32,521 
cars over the corresponding week of 1922. 

Loadings of coal totaled 194,295 cars. While 
this was a decrease of 5,496 cars under the week 
before, it was an increase of 11,054 cars com- 
pared with the same week last year and an 
increase of 5,512 cars over the corresponding 
week of 1922. 

Loadings of grain and grain products totaled 
53,313 cars, an increase of 6,842 cars over the 
preceding week, an increase of 14,839 cars over 
the same week last year, but a decrease of 
1,550 cars under corresponding week of 1922. 


Illegal Demurrage on Lumber 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 26.—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a formal opinion in Docket No. 
14,237—-Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern Railroad Co. et al.—finding 
that freight and demurrage charges on 11 ear- 
loads of lumber shipped from points in Missis- 
sippi to Mobile, Ala., reconsigned to points in 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see and West Virginia between April 7 and 
Nov. 10, 1917, were illegal. 

Complainant contended in the hearing that 
before the arrival of cars at Mobile reconsign- 
ment instructions were given in conformity 
with defendant’s reconsigning rules, that de- 
fendant Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. 
refused to permit the cars to leave its tracks 
or to provide other cars; holding them at Mo- 
bile or other points intermediate thereto, ulti- 
mately hauling them back toward the points of 
origin, delivering them at points other than 
Mobile and collecting rates and demurrage 
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charges that were unjust, unreasonable and 
unlawful. 

Defendant attempted to justify refusal to 
permit cars to leave its tracks on the ground 
of the general car shortage existing at the 
time, and its inability to get other cars for 
reshipment. 

Division 3 states that defendant’s contention 
can not be upheld, and holds that the demur- 
rage and freight charges were illegal to the 
extent that they exceeded the joint rates from 
points of origin to ultimate destination, plus 
$5 a car for reconsignment at Mobile, without 
demurrage. The exact amount of reparation 
will be determined under Rule V. 


(gaa @eaeaaaaa: 


Equipment Inquiries and Orders 


In the latest number of the Railway Age 
railways are shown to be in the market for or 
to have purchased the following equipment: 

INQUIRIES—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
500 automobile cars; Skelly Oil Co., 30 tank cars, 
8,000-gal. capacity ; Union Railroad, 1,000 —_— 
cars, 55-ton capacity ; Louisville & Nashville, 4,000 
freight cars; Atlantic Coast Line, 50 to 75 steel 
underframes for caboose cars; Canadian National, 
1,000 box cars, 60-ton capacity, and 150 Hart 
convertible cars; Southern Railway, 1,250 all steel 
low side gondola cars, 50-ton capacity, and 750 
steel frame hopper cars, 50-ton capacity; Central 
of Brazil, 250 gondola cars, 150 gondola cars 5 ft. 
3 in. gage, 150 gondola cars, 20-ton capacity and 
300 box cars. 


OrpERS—Cincinnti Northern, 500 box cars from 
American Car & Foundry Co.; Northern Pacific, 
200 steel ore cars, 75-ton capacity, from Pressed 
Steel Car Co.; United Fruit Co., 30 narrow gage 
flat cars, 20-ton capacity, from Gregg Co.; Union 
Pacific, 250 tank cars from the General American 
Tank Car Co.; Norfolk & Western, 1,000 cars from 
Bethlehem Steel Co., and 1,000 from Standard 
Steel Car Co.; New York Central, 2,000 freight 
cars from Standard Steel Car Co., 2,000 freight 
ears from American Car & Foundry Co., and 1,000 
refrigerator cars from Merchants’ Dispatch ; Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, 500 gondola cars from 
American Car & Foundry Co., and 1,000 box cars 
and 500 automobile cars from Pullman Co. 


Oppose Reconsignment Limit 


A proposal to amend the present diversion 
and reconsignment rules, to provide that after 
the expiration of seventy-two hours, following 
arrival of shipment at the original destination, 
the reconsignment privilege at thru rate will 
not be permitted, this to apply to dead freight 
only, was assigned for hearing before the car- 
riers’ national diversion and _ reconsignment 
committee in the Transportation Building, 
Chicago, Feb. 28. 

The National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association was represented by W. S. Phippen, 
traffic manager, and by a number of its mem- 
bers, including A. Fletcher Marsh, of the Marsh 
& Truman Lumber Co., Chicago, who is a 
member of the transportation committee; C. R. 
Gloor, of the Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mr. Harris of the M. R. Smith 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Kansas City, Mo.; M. C. 
Nelson, of the M. C. Nelson Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; T. Noel Butler, traffic manager 
Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, Philadelphia; and 
FE. E. Eversull, St. Louis, Mo. A large number 
of representatives of handlers of other com- 
modities were also present. 

On motion of the diversion and reconsign- 
ment committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, of which committee Mr. Phip- 
pen is a member, the carriers were requested to 
state the reasons which prompted this pro- 
posal, and to furnish statistics showing what 
detention, if any, of various commodities ex- 
isted at various ‘‘hold’’ and other points, in 
order that the subject might be intelligently 
considered. As the chairman of the carriers’ 
committee could only state that it was felt that 
conditions existed which justified the proposed 
rule, but could not furnish any statistics, a 
motion was unanimously carried that any ac- 
tion by the carriers on this proposal be post- 
poned until such statistics are furnished by the 
carriers to the interested parties; sufficient time 
is given to analyze such statistics, and until 
after members of the National Industrial Traf- 


fic League have an opportunity to vote intel. 
ligently on the subject. 

Mr. Phippen, on behalf of the Nationa). 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, in 
endorsing this motion vigorously opposed the 
carriers’ proposal, and called attention to the 
fact that statistics recently published by the 
car service division of the American Railway 
Association showed that the loading of forest 
products for 1923 greatly exceeded those for 
any previous year, the total being 3,745,485 
cars, which record was made possible only 
thru the codperation of the shippers and re- 
ceivers, and Mr. Phippen stated that the car. 
riers had more to gain thru such cooperation 
than by the imposition of penalties on the ship- 
ping public. Mr. Phippen further said that 
his association is actively codperating with the 
car service division of the American Railway 
Association, with which it is in close touch, 
and that it had for some months received no 
complaints of any detention. 

As a result of this hearing, no further ac- 
tion is to be taken on the proposal at this 
time. 


(@aeeaeaeaaaaa: 


Reduced Rates on Hardwoods 


MeEmpPHIS, TENN., Feb. 26.—The [Illinois 
Central Railroad has issued tariffs carrying a 
rate of 21%4c a hundred pounds on hardwood 
lumber and forest products from Jackson, 
Tenn., to Gulf ports, effective March 20, 1924, 
according to announcement of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association. This is a sub- 
stantial reduction. 

The association is expecting a reduction of 
1 to 2 cents a hundred pounds in rates on hard- 
wood forest products from Jackson, Tenn., to 
Louisville, New Albany and Cincinnati, as well 
as a reduction from that point to Carolina 
furniture manufacturing territory. 


Mixed Rates on Lumber and Veneers 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 26.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association is planning ap- 
plication for ‘‘mixed-carload ratings’’ on ve- 
neers and plywood thruout the United States, 
as well as reductions in rates on these com- 
modities which will probably necessitate changes 
in consolidated tariffs. 


(PEPER HREBREEEBAAS 


Canada Considers Log Exports 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 23.—At the hearing 
by the Royal Commission on Pulpwood Export, 
logging operators and others were most em- 
phatice in opposing any embargo on log export, 
on the ground that serious injury would be 
done the logging industry. The manufactur- 
ers of shingles and cedar lumber, and the box 
manufacturers, were equally emphatic in urg- 
ing that an embargo was necessary. Aird Fla- 
velle, of the Thurston-Flavelle Lumber Co., 
Port Moody, one of the largest manufacturers 
of cedar lumber and shingles, expressed the 
opinion that any embargo would cause only 
temporary hardship. The shingle manufactur- 
ers were opposed to continuance of export privi- 
leges. In four years, he said, the export log 
demand had increased 2,000 percent. If cedar 
shipments in the raw log were stopped, many 
new mills would be built. At present rates the 
cedar of this Province would not last more 
than forty years. He gave it as his opinion 
that export shipment from crown granted 
lands, not now included in the export restric- 
tions in force in British Columbia, should also 
be included in a national embargo. 

Chairman W. A. Anstie, himself a prominent 
British Columbia lumberman, in opening the 
sessions of the commission pointed out that by 
Dominion and provincial regulations, the tim- 
ber on unalienated lands—that is still the prop- 
erty of the Government—which undoubtedly 
covered 85 percent of the timber resources of 
Canada is now subject to regulations requiring 
its manufacture within Canada. A Dominion 


embargo would if imposed apply to timber on 
privately owned lands which is now exportable. 

He said with reference to local conditions: 
‘‘In British Columbia timber is held under 
many forms of title but it is worthy of note 
that this is the only Province of Canada which 
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has imposed any restrictions comparable to an 
export tax upon logs cut from crown granted 
lands; namely, $2 a thousand on No. 1, $1.50 
on No. 2, and $1 on No. 3 grade.’’ 

One log exporter, Col. Nelson Spencer, told 
the commission that the class of logs exported 
to Japan could not be sold readily in British 
Columbia. He obtained many from shingle 
mills, and said it would be impossible to have 
the Japanese change their system and get their 
logs milled in this country. At any rate, they 
only took the small logs, tops of trees, and 
third class timber, which could not be profit- 
ably milled in this country. E.S. Sanders, gen- 
eral manager Vancouver Lumber Co.; E. H. 
Shafer, of the Robert Dollar Co., and many 
others gave evidence on the questions before 
the commission. 

P, A. Wilson, of the McCoy-Wilson Logging 
Co., was chief spokesman for the logging in- 
terests. He said: ‘‘It would be disastrous to 
the industry at this time,’’ when asked for his 
opinion on an embargo on log export. ‘‘We 
would then only produce for this market and 
that necessitates closing down for at least four 
months in each year. Many prominent whoie- 
sale men, whose trade with logging camps is 
very considerable, all gave evidence tending 
to show that an embargo on log export would 
be a serious injury to the business. 

J. H. Macdonald, of the B. C. Manufactur- 
ing Co. (Ltd.), told of meeting Japanese com- 
petition in the box market in England last 
December. ‘‘I was undersold in London, by 
Japanese, who quoted prices at which I could 
not produce the boxes. The boxes were made 
of western hemlock, exported in the log to 
Japan.’’ In his opinion, if an embargo were 
placed on log export there would be more 
manufacturing plants in this Province. 


Fire Hazards of Lumber Plants 


Most lumbermen appreciate the importance 
of insurance as a means of recouping losses due 
to fire, and many at least recognize the need of 
watchfulness to prevent fires, as well as to put 
them out promptly when they start. As a con- 
sequence, lumber plants are insured and they 
employ watchmen; most of them have some kind 
of fire fighting system, such as barrels of water, 
chemical extinguishers and it may be pressure 
systems and organized fire companies. 

Investigation by. insurance inspectors has 

shown, however, that watchmen are sometimes 
careless or crooked and that their employers do 
not attach as much attention as they should to 
the checking of the clock dials, which are in 
fact evidence of real watchfulness or the re- 
verse. Sometimes fire pails are missing and 
water is low, alleys are blocked or cluttered 
with refuse, or hose is neglected and useless in 
emergencies. 
_ While insurance is indispensable, and while 
it does provide partial protection, the inspec- 
tion performed by the insurance company may 
be worth as much to the insured as the protec- 
tion afforded by the policy itself. Just what 
this means is indicated by Bulletin No. 157 of 
the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance, of 
Kansas City, Mo. The reports and suggestions 
in that bulletin in themselves are testimony to 
the watchfulness of the Alliance’s inspectors at 
the same time that they point out for the bene- 
fit of lumbermen dangers that threaten their 
plants and means of avoiding them. 

No lumberman will laugh at the prospect of 
fire in his plant; nor will he underestimate the 
mportance of taking precautions to prevent 
fire. But, in the press of the business of op- 
erating, some of the vital factors in fire pro- 
tection may be overlooked. It is precisely this 
Oversight that Bulletin 157 and others of the 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance aim to 
prevent. It is ventured that any lumberman, 
no matter how clean his yard nor how efficient 
his fire protective service, will find in these bul- 
letins so much of interest that he will read 
them thru. There is enough of romance and 

y in them to hold the attention of any- 
body, but most of all the lumberman whose 
Property often is in the hands, it may be, of a 
smgle watchman for more hours than it is un- 
der the eyes of the regular operating crew. 





Congress May Act on Land Grants 


In a letter addressed to Senator Lenroot of 
Wisconsin, chairman of the Senate committee 
on public lands, and made publie tonight, 
President Coolidge heartily concurs in the 
recommendation of Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace that Congress make a thoro investi- 
gation of the status of the old land grant to 
the Northern Pacific Railway Co. before title 
to any more land is passed to that corporation. 
Secretary of the Interior Work joined with 
Secretary Wallace in urging that Congress look 
into this matter carefully before claims of the 
Northern Pacific to additional areas, estimated 
to contain timber land within national forests 
worth $30,000,000, are adjudicated. 

The President in his letter to Senator Len- 
root quotes a letter which he received from 
Secretary Wallace under date of Feb. 19, in 
which Mr. Wallace declares that the defaults 
by the railroad under the land grant law were 
‘‘numerous and flagrant’? and the supple- 
mentary benefits allowed the road by the Gov- 
ernment were ‘‘many and lavish.’’ In the 
absence of action by Congress, Secretary Wal- 
lace points out, the courts and the administra- 
tive departments are without authority to con- 
sider the resulting equities, ‘‘but have been 
forced to act as tho the company had com- 
plied with every term of the grant both in spirit 
and letter.’’ 

Secretary Wallace adds that ‘‘Congress as 
the contracting power in this case has the 
power and authority to determine what weight 
shall be given to such violations of the grant 
and such beneficial concessions.’’ He insists 
that ‘‘if the proof is sufficient to show that 
the Northern Pacific failed to meet the require- 
ments of its agreement, or that the Northern 
Pacific has already received a greater acreage 
or greater values than it was equitably entitled 
to receive, Congress has ample authority to 
save these national forest lands to the Govern- 
ment.’’ 

He then points out what he believes an in- 
vestigation by Congress would disclose. Sen- 
ator Lenroot already has introduced in the 
Senate a resolution suggested by Secretaries 
Wallace and Work looking to such an investi- 
gation. It has been introduced in the House 
by Representative Sinnott of Washington, 
chairman of the public lands committee of that 
body. 

President Coolidge says: 

The possible loss of public title to these re- 
sources, which have been protected and developed 
for many years at public cost, arises under the 
adjudication of the land grant made by Congress 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad in 1864. It is 
my understanding that the legislation conveying 
this grant of 40,000,000 acres of public land was, 
in effect, a contract or covenant between the United 
States and the railroad company, under which 
mutual obligations were assumed. Certain features 
of these obligations, particularly on the part of 
the Government, have from time to time been re- 
viewed and determined by the Federal courts, but 
their decisions were confined necessarily and pur- 
posely to the immediate issues brought before them. 
At no time does there appear to have been a com- 
prehensive review or determination of the entire 
transaction, covering the mutual equities and ob- 
ligations created by the covenant, if the grant to 
the Northern Pacific Railroad may properly be so 
designated. 

The statements contained in the letter of the 
Secretary of Agriculture raise serious questions as 
to the extent to which the railroad company may 
have obtained undue benefits from the grant, and 
also as to the extent of its compliance with the 
obligations imposed upon it by the legislation which 
conferred the grant. I believe that these questions 
should be fully determined before a final settlement 
of the matter is effected, and before further public 
lands are patented to the company. From the 
nature of the case, and particularly the broad 
and varied equities which it involves, it would 
seem that such a determination and settlement 
can be made only by the Congress. 

The United States has granted lavishly of its 
public resources to aid the extension of trans- 
portation facilities, and thereby the economic de- 
velopment of the western States. No question as 
to the wisdom of that policy is involved in this 
issue; nor is any question involved as to the legal 
and moral obligation of the Government to dis- 
charge in full the contractual obligations which it 
assumed for the accomplishment of public benefits. 
That the legal and equitable claims of the grantee 





should be fully weighed and safeguarded goes 
without saying. But it is still more imperative 
that the interests of the public, both in the pos- 
session and conservation of valuable natural re- 
sources and in the accomplishment of the purposes 
for which the grant was made, be ade uately - 
tected in an equitable settlement of this question. 


After quoting the letter of Secretary Wallace 
summarizing the findings made after a pains- 
taking investigation, the President concludes 
as follows: 

‘*For the reasons set forth by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, I heartily concur in his recom- 
mendation that the entire matter should re- 
ceive the attention of Congress. I therefore 
urge upon your committee the importance of 
action as early as possible, which should look 
to the fullest protection of the public interest 
herewith concerned. The recital of the facts 
has deeply interested me, and it is this inter- 
est, together with the conviction that a highly 
important public interest can only be effectively 
protected by appropriate Congressional action, 
that prompts me to write you.’’ 


Status of Home and Foreign Trade 

The Department of Commerce has summa- 
arized business conditions at home and abroad, 
based on latest available information, as fol- 
lows: 


DomeEstic—Cotton consumption in January at 
576,644 bales, as shown in reports to the bureau 
of the census, Department of Commerce, represents 
an increase of 25 percent over the preceding month 
but is 6 percent below consumption in January, 
1923. Bookings of steel castings increased in 
January but are about 50 percent below January 
of last year. Sales of fabricated steel declined 
from the preceding month and a year ago. Pro- 
duction and unfilled orders of merchant pig iron 
increased over December. Production of bitum- 
inous coal increased over the preceding month and 
a year ago while anthracite production declined. 
Construction contracts awarded in January call 
for an increase in expenditures of about 3 percent 
over the preceding month and 23 percent over a 
year ago. Production of California redwood de- 
clined from the preceding month while shipments 
increased. Production of oak flooring in January 
was greater than in the preceding month and a 
year ago. Unfilled orders for oak flooring in- 
ereased and stocks declined. A combined aver- 
age of wholesale prices based on 404 commodities 
remained unchanged at 51 percent above the pre- 
war average. Wholesale food prices declined about 
3 percent in January and at 43 percent above the 
1913 average may be compared with 41 percent 
in January of last year. Sales of life insurance 
declined seasonally from December but were greater 
than January of last year. January premium col- 
lections were greater than a year ago. 

Forre1cN—Belgian business is still characterized 
by artificial prosperity due to aggravated deprecia- 
tion of the franc, according to cables to the De- 
partment of Commerce, but heavy stock exchange 
transactions in industrial shares at rising prices 
indicate confidence. January developments in 
Sweden were favorable and signs are seen of 
further improvement with increased sales of wood 
pulp and lumber. British foreign trade was 
£5,000,000 less in January than in December, due 
entirely to decreased imports; exports increased 
slightly. Serious labor troubles interfered with 
industry in Norway and Holland and business in 
Denmark is depressed by depreciation of the Dan- 
ish crown to the lowest point since the 1920 de- 
pression. Improvement in exchange rates and cof- 
fee sales forecast a good, trade year in Venezuela. 
Merchants there have liquidated most of their 
stocks and are placing credits abroad for new pur- 
chases. The outstanding feature in Guatemala is 
heavy shipment of bananas from the west coast 
from which a large trade is expected to develop. 
General conditions in Nicaragua are better than, 
at any time in two years on account of good coffee 
and sugar sales. Tight money temporarily ham- 
pers business in Australia where imported goods 
are reported overstocked, but a normal wool clip 
at improved prices is expected to cause early re- 
covery. Retail buying is increasing in the Philip- 
pines and the crop outlook is excellent. Some im- 
provement is reported also from Siam and Indo- 
China as a result of renewed rice exports and busi- 
ness is improving in the Dutch East Indies where 
native markets are strong, except tea and rubber. 


THE PLANTING of trees by school children 
on Arbor Day is usually accompanied by cere- 
monies intended both to impress upon those 
present the beauty of trees and their effect 
in improving the appearance of school grounds, 
streets, parks and highways and to lead them to 
a realization of the value of community fore- 
sight for national as well as local benefit. 
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Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 23.—The program 
for the twenty-first annual institute of the 
Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, held 
here at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Feb. 18 to 23, 
was carried out with a 
snap and a bang thru- 
out all the sessions. 
Singing by the entire 
institute under the lead- 
ership of Alexander 


Pollard was brought to 
WESTERN RETAIL an 
LUMBEPMEN'S 


appropriate close 
thru a hearty and spir- 
CIATION ited rendering of 

eee RUPE. ‘“‘America,’’ after 
acca which came the invoca- 
si toe ik tion in eloquent phrase 
e by Parson Peter A. 


COMPLIMENTS OF” Simpkin, chaplain of 
£.C. ATKINS & CO 
INDIANAPOLIS Hoo-Hoo. 
SAM PRANCISCO P ‘ 
PORTLAND The annual address 
SEATTLE by President O. A. 


Spear, of Provo, Utah, 
forecast a great con- 
vention. ‘‘It is a mo- 
ment of great joy,’’ observed Mr. Spear, 
‘‘since it again brings me face to face with 
so many of you whose personal friendship I 
hold in esteem, and permits me to greet this 
gathering of earnest men and women, servants 
all in a great cause—the planning and build- 
ing of homes.’’ The president spoke of ac- 
counting standardization, saying that potent 
visible factors which were taking daily an 
immense annual toll from the scanty profit of 
the retailer could be protected only when the 
merchant accepted and used an accounting sys- 
tem that would give him his costs. Mr. Spear 
continued : 


Another generation will find the old, crude, 
unintelligent methods a thing of the past. Re- 
quirements for the industrial executive will be 
almost as severe as those for the doctor or 
lawyer. We do not have to turn back many 
pages to find when balance sheets were figured 
but once a year; when there was no current 
knowledge of business progress, and the eleven 
months’ dream of profits was in the twelth 
turned into a nightmare of disappointed hopes. 


The old school executive is being relegated to 
the scrap heap, and his place taken by the 
trained administrator. Success still requires the 
old elements of courage, perseverance, and un- 
remitting effort. In addition, however, it calls 
for a new degree of intelligence and foresight. 
However to repay us for this courage and perse- 
verance an efficient accounting system brings a 
new sense of power in the knowledge that a 
man can set up his target, draw his bow, and 
watch his arrow hit the bull’s eye clean. It is 
our record of the past, our index for the present, 
and our guide to the future. It is an essential 
factor in our success. 





Lumber Standardization 


Silence sometimes has been said to be golden, 
but there is better authority for attributing the 
qualities of the precious metal to “the words 
fitly spoken,’’ therefore let us deal frankly and 
fairly with the subjects for discussion and if 
possible reach conclusions that will repay us 
for the time we spend here. 

Every manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer 
in the entire country appreciates the good work 
done by Secretary Hoover and the Central Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards. It was not to be 
expected that everyone would get just what he 
wanted in such a meeting for we must remem- 
ber there were many claims to be heard and 
interests served. It has been said that ‘‘prog- 
ress is made only thru successive compromises.’’ 
Granting this to be true, and history relates 
many instances in support of it, a reasonable 
compromise should be looked upon as one of 
the greatest sources for good of which the world 
can boast. Recognizing the great good in na- 
tional standardization, the lumber manufactur- 
ing, distributing and consuming interests, with 
the aid and coéperation of the United States 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture, 
have been endeavoring for several years to 
establish standards for the lumber industry. 
For the last year and a half intensive effort has 
been put forth to achieve this ideal. 

Much has been accomplished in that time. 
One thought has always been foremost in all 
of these discussions, and that was the stand- 
ard dressed sizes for yard stock. This impor- 
tant agreement having been reached and in a 
manner that should in the main be satisfactory 
to all, the committee can now turn its atten- 
tion to other details and in the course of time 


standardization will be a matter of history. 

From the standpoint of retail dealers I am 
sure we will not agree with everything ad- 
vanced by this committee. Whether or not the 
standard board is 3/4-, 25/32-, or 26/32-inch 
-thick will not so affect us as the use of odd and 
short lengths; and particularly if it becomes 
obligatory that we should take a certain per- 
centage of these in each purchase. I can under- 
stand and appreciate the desire of the manu- 
facturer in this matter and believe that the re- 
tailers at large will do all they can to help in 
this worthy cause, but to this particular phase 
of the subject much thought must be given and 
a plain line of demarcation clearly drawn. 


Standard Practices of Complaints and Degrades 


Not alone on standard sizes will all parties 
interested be benefited. Standard practices of 
complaints and degrades should be welcomed by 
both shipper and buyer. Under the first we 
have the following: 

“Complaints: When a dispute involves grade 
only, and not tally, the buyer is required to ac- 
cept the up-to-grade portion. Only the off 
grade portion need to be held for official in- 
spection. The portion up to grade may be sold 
by the dealer to his trade without prejudice to 
his just claims on account of off-grade mate- 
rial. The buyer shall unload and hold the dis- 
puted material, intact, not exceeding sixty days 
and complaint must be made within ten days 
from receipt of shipment.” 

“Degrades: If a shipment is not over 5 per- 
cent off-grade the dealer is to accept the ship- 
ment, the amount of off-grade to be paid for 
as of its actual grade. .If over 5 percent off- 
grade or where the degrades are more than 
one grade below that invoiced, the degrades 
shall be the property of the seller.’’ 

These two important practices to become 
standard July 1 next were included in the stand- 
ardization movement upon motion of the Retail 
Group of the Consulting Committee. 

The thought is becoming prevalent that the 
success of the standardization movement now 
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rests with the retailer. Assuming that such is 
true I have no fear for the final outcome. 

From an economic standpoint the work will 
do much good. However, to the local dealer 
a matter of equal moment is the reduction of 
the many patterns and grades of ceiling, casing, 
base, molding and siding, in order to reduce 
the amount of merchandise investment. 


Credit Standardization 


To even the casual observer it is evident that 
the entire country has gone credit mad. Even 
in my own town with a population of 15,000 
there are no less than fifteen business houses 
that sell on the instalment plan, and this does 
not include the retail building material dealers 
who, by the way, are not entirely free from 
this menace. People are being urged and as- 
sisted to buy on the “Have and Save Plan,’’ 
rather than on the “Save and Have Plan.” 
There are cases where either plan is good but 
let us get a close-up of the situation. One can 
buy shelter and clothing on the instalment plan 
and likewise practically every variety of equip- 
ment for comfort, convenience ana pleasure. 
And as to the quantity of the commodities in- 
volved we get some understanding when told 
that 65 percent of the furniture made in this 
country aS well as three-fourths of the motor 
cars are sold on the instalment plan. 

The process in brief is to make the sale on 
weekly payments secured by a lien on the com- 
modity sold, sell the paper to a finance corpora- 
tion who in turn does business partly on their 
own and partly on borrowed capital. And so 


” 


than ‘‘Have and Save. 
Too Much Credit for Retailer’s Good 


Not alone to the buying of the above is our 
credit system overtaxed. Take the average 
man and woman who start out to build a home, 
Their first thought is to get most anything 
possible to call their own. They are going to 
be so economical and not go too much in debt. 
Then they go down to see the lumber merchant, 
if there happens to be one in town, and lay 
their case before him for a nice little 5-room 
bungalow like you thought one time you wanted, 
and possibly started to get it just as they did. 
But what happens? After spending some time 
looking at plans the merchant remarks, now 
this plan will probably serve your purpose at 
present but how about the future and the chil- 
dren. That’s so, had not thought of that, 
maybe we should add an extra room and a 
sleeping porch. Fine, had you thought that 
you should put in hardwood floors? No, how 
much extra? Did you say a pipeless furnace 
for heat? That will do the work but as for 
dirt, well I would advise hot water. That 
extra of $1,000 is added and they have hot water 
by making payments for the rest of their lives. 
Finish, yes he would advise oak, gum or at 
least hardwood and so the whole of the extra 
line is run, until in utter dread and bewilder- 
ment they say we will take it, glad to see the 
thing stop. Now up to this time not a word as 
to payment. 

The building is started and after sixty days, 
if the dealer has the courage he asks if it will 
be convenient for the owner to make a payment 
only to learn that the loan has not come. After 
a while the loan does come and the owner finds 
he lacks several hundred dollars of having 
enough to pay his material bill, labor of course 
must be paid. Results, he finds himself in pos- 
session of a home that cost at least $7,500 
whereas he expected to invest $4,500, which in 
all probability he should have done. The dealer 
is forced to take his share of the load in in- 
stalments or take the place, either of which he 
can not afford to do. Do not think this is fiction. 
Far from it and there are dealers in this audi- 
ence who could give you even more absurd 
cases if modesty would permit. 

And if there be merit in the query, if we are 
indeed having too much credit for our good— 
what can be done about it. Such things are 
discussed each year in our meetings, some make 
resolves and go home and live up to them for 
a time and then fall from the wagon. Nothing 
much can be done about any of the evils that 
afflict the world, except as each of us does it 
for himself. 

It is the natural instinct of every man and 
woman to want to own a home. It is the duty 
of every retail building material merchant to 
be competent to advise in every case of build- 
ing and particularly where that building is to 
be a home. The average man and wife build 
one home in a life time, then why not be a 
real help in such an important venture? We 
are told how to sell more hardwood flooring, 
more built-in woodwork, more divided windows 
and more of everything until to try to get all 
such the average family gives up in despair, 
and continues to rent the little house they live 
in or move into an apartment. 


Should Encourage Home Ownership Idea 


One of the great present needs is to en- 
courage the owning of homes that people can 
afford. Notice I say can afford. Home owner- 
ship is one of the great underlying fundamentals 
of love of country and home and to encourage 
such is the duty of every one here assembled. 

To stop and reflect for even a moment is to 
realize that the country today is just as badly 
abused with too much credit as there was a 
limit of the same only a few years ago at the 
close of the war. The echo of “finance and 
help the farmer,’ has hardly died away until 
we find ourselves at the other extreme of the 
reaction with not only too much credit but a 
hazardous era of wasteful spending. 

In my humble opinion there could be nothing 
better happen to every line of business than 
a sane limiting of credit from bank to manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, retailer and consumer until 
each and every one is taught the valuable les- 
son of thrift to the degree of ‘‘Save and Have,” 
rather than ‘‘Have and Save.’”’ The task of such 
an undertaking is too great for any group of 
men and doubtless would need to be sponsored 
by no less an organization than our own Na- 
tional Government. 


General Standard of Business and Labor 


Let us turn for a moment to retail merchan- 
dising, not building material alone but all lines. 
Talk with any merchant today and get his com- 
parison of cost with that of 1914. The most 
serious problem confronting us today in our 
own business is the ever increasing cost of dis- 
tribution. Everywhere you hear the same com- 
plaint. The problem is one that we must solve 
if we are to continue the prosperity that has 
been ours. Ours is a basic industry and es- 
sential to the welfare of the country. We owé 
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the process goes merrily on pyramiding from 
one transaction to the next, each hoping the 
music will not stop while he has the lemon in 
his possession. 

“Save and Have,’’ does more for the saver 
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a duty to the community that we serve as well 
as the country at large and let us give time 
and thought that will help solve this problem. 

From different parts of the country we get 
reports of a group of retail dealers who own 
and operate a central warehouse. Others have 
formed a general trucking company and by this 
method have reduced the cost of deliveries. 
Again we learn of a central planing mill for 
the handling of all odd millwork giving a 
cheaper cost production. 

At our last meeting in Spokane we had it very 
forcefully brought to our attention and realiza- 
tion that there were too many retail lumber 
yards for the population that each served. If 
you have kept up with the reports you are like- 
wise impressed with the number of yards that 
have been sold or closed during the present 
year. Such is only the beginning of an eco- 
nomical adjustment that must come if we are 
to have a lower cost of distribution and that 
lower cost must come. ; 

I have every faith that business will adjust 
itself to those conditions for we already have 
begun to make such improvement. 


Inefficient Labor Big Problem 


On the other hand what are we to expect of 
labor? Here we see the same signs of improve- 
ment. It is not an uncommon sight to see both 
union and nonunion men working together on 
the same job and there could be nothing of more 
importance to the solution of the so called labor 
problem. Inefficient labor is a big problem to- 
day and a study should be made of a further 
application of piece work in all lines. Organiza- 
tion is just as necessary to labor as for any 
line of business and we can point with pride 
to much good done. 

Inefficient, wasteful labor must be corrected 
just as much as inefficient wasteful business. 
Both are component parts of the whole, and 
success for each depends upon the following: 
Improve the processes and reduce the cost of 
production; rid distribution of its indefensible 
wastes; bring the price of the necessities of life 
lower and lower; eliminate periods of depression 
and recurrent unemployment; create better 
working conditions; encourage labor to produce 
more, not less; pay higher real wages. 

These are things that facts prove will not 
be optional but obligatory upon both business 
and labor in the future. And these are the 
things that will give us decent social and finan- 
cial progress. 

The present moments and the months directly 
ahead of us constitute a period calling for clear 
heads and steady hands in the retail business. 
The situation demands clear thinking and care- 
ful speech on the part of all. During the last 
few years, various agencies have been compet- 
ing so successfully for the trade served by the 
retailer outside of the larger cities that the 
resultant problems have become a matter of 
grave concern to all those who are thoroly in- 
formed on the subject. 


Gives Reasons for Closer Coédperation 


The problem is not local nor sectional, but 
national, in its scope. The remedy must take 
on like proportions. There must be a closer co- 
operative working organization from the dealer 
in the smallest town thru a group of organiza- 
tions that eventually take on a national scope. 
This for the following reasons: 


To counteract the misinformation and mis- 
representation constantly being circulated 
with a view of discrediting the retailer. 

To teach the fundamental facts that the 
country town and the smaller city occupy the 
~ hai position in our business and social 
ife. 

To assist in the work of the communty, de- 
velop merit in order to conserve local trade 
and population. 

To educate the public to the meritable 
consequences of destroying the country town 
and the smaller city and depopulating the 
rural districts. 

To emphasize the interdependence and the 
mutuality of interest of town and country 
people. 

To promote the spirit of human brother- 
hood and to develop the sense of collective re- 
sponsibility. 

To counteract the insidious and revolution- 
ary propaganda which aims at the creation of 
class consciousness and the denial of the right 
to private ownership of property. 


Various agencies have been established and 
many plans have been devised to deal with 
these problems. I am positive that the impera- 
tive need arising from such conditions that have 
developed is an organization such as the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, working 
hand in hand with others of the same kind and 
Purpose whether they be State, sectional or 
national. 

The church and school are a necessity to the 
community. Trade associations are necessary 
to the life of the retailer, and our association 
compares most favorably with any of its kind. 

After a year of close association in this work 
I am convinced that there should be an in- 
crease of revenue in order to carry on the work 
more effectively. There is but one logical source 
and that is from the membership and whether 


NOTE—A brief telegraphic report of 
the convention appeared on page 67 of the 
Feb. 23 issue.—Epitor. 





it be by a flat raise of dues or a pro rated 
method is something worth our consideration. 


Secretary’s Annual Report 


Secretary A. L. Porter, in his annual report, 
reminded the lumber retailers that their prob- 
lem, like any other business, was one of volume. 
‘‘We are strong advocates of the policy of 
selling the association to the retail lumber mer- 
chant, rather than begging him to join, or ask- 
ing him to come in and support the associa- 
tion,’’ said Mr. Porter. He continued: 


If an association can not prove that it is worth 
more money in actual cash than the member 
pays, that organization should retire from the 
field, because it is a charity and an expense. 
It is being supported rather than earning its 
way. This association has functioned success- 
fully for over twenty years on an average an- 
nual income of $12,000. There have been no 
assessments or money raising campaigns for 
any purpose whatsoever. Its only income has 
been from dues, 

Last year at the Spokane institute we had a 
membership of 1,079 yards. During the last 
year we have had a net loss of twenty-one 
yards, making our net membership 1,058. There 
are approximately two thousand lumber yards 
or building material stores in our association 
territory who would find membership a very 
profitable investment. 

The association has functioned and carried 
on its work thruout the year. The Lumber- 
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Oakland, Calif. ; 


Directors Respectively of Association and 
Insurance Branch 


Cc. B. CHANNEL, 
Twin Falls, Idaho; 


men’s Mutual Society has experienced a won- 
derful year, making gains in every department 
with the exception of insurance in force, and 
that only shows a loss of $20,000 in volume. 

Over 80 percent, or $150,000, of our assets 
are in liquid form and could be turned into cash 
within forty-eight hours. The first item on our 
statement shows cash in the bank of over 
$90,000, $75,000 of which: is drawing 4 percent 
interest. -In this feature alone any retailer can 
save more annually on his fire insurance cost 
than his dues in the association. The cost of 
indemnity for 1923 was the same as previous 
years. With an added volume, which could 
easily be obtained in our territory if the re- 
tailers showed the proper interest, we could 
still reduce our cost 4 to 8 percent a year. 

Traffic Service 

Our traffic department has kept up its record, 
but has not been given the opportunity to 
break any former annual record largely for the 
reason of poor business among our members in 
quite a large part of our territory. The em- 
ployees of this department are experts of long 
years’ experience with tariffs, rates, claims and 
all matters pertaining to your business with the 
railroad companies. 

Regional Meetings 

We have attended a number of retail lumber 
meetings during the year, one of the most in- 
teresting and beneficial being the regional meet- 
ing of the Western association held at Salt 
Lake City a few weeks ago, where they spent 
a whole day discussing various problems and 
everyone voted the meeting a big success and 
also voted to hold it two days next January. 
These regional meetings should be held in 


te with Addresses and Discussions on Vital Problems 


various parts of our territory at any time and 
place agreeable to the membership in that lo- 
cality. Regional gatherings are very beneficial 
because they bring many retailers together to 
discuss their problems who are not able to at- 
tend the annual institute. e 

In March of last year, we established an office 
at 1125 Lane Mortgage Building, Los Angeles. 
It was a new building just being completed; it 
took a number of months to have a telephone 
installed, and in reality the office did not begin 
to function until the year was about half gone. 
M. H. McCall, who has been with the associa- 
tion for many years, is in charge. 


Code of Ethics 


I believe it would be of exceptional value to 
an association as large as this one to have 
printed a code of ethics which could be dis- 
tributed among the entire membership; a de- 
tailed statement. of a fair and square deal be- 
tween competitors, also between the retailer 
and those from whom he purchased his mer- 
chandise and, again, between the retailer and 
his customer. I would suggest that such a 
committee be appointed to draft and prepare a 
code of ethics and report at a later session. 


Association Income 


The association has an annual income from 
dues at the present time of approximately 
$16,000. For the last year the expenses 
amounted to a few dollars over $21,000. This 
question was discussed at our Spokane insti- 
tute last year but in place of granting $20 dues 
a yard the secretary was authorized to borrow 
such funds as were necessary to pay the bills 
and running expenses until the time of this 
institute. 

Now the minimum at which this association 
can be operated, so it may give value received 
for its money, is $22,000 per annum, made up 
as follows: Salary of seven employees $13,960; 
rent $1,500; postage, telephone, stationery, sup- 
plies, printing etc. $1,400; printing and publish- 
ing Western Retail Lumberman $2,100; con- 
vention expense $500; equipment $300; traveling 
expense $2,240. 

The Western association covers a territory of 
close to a million square miles. It is three or 
four times the size of any other retail lumber 
association. To gain the very best results at 
least one man should be kept traveling thruout 
the territory all the time, visiting the retail 
yards in their home office. Such an activity 
would pay handsome returns. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
at Minneapolis has an annual income from dues 
of $52,000. The Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation at Kansas City receives in dues an- 
nually more than twice the amount received by 
the Western association—yet, neither of these 
associations have over 25 percent of the terri- 
tory to cover that we do. 

This Western association should have $30,000 
a year upon which to operate and that would be 
a very small sum considering the large terri- 
tory and the number of retail yards. 

I again recommend that the annual dues per 
yard be placed at $20. I am quite certain that 
at this figure we will be able to secure and 
maintain a membership of 1,200 yards or more 
which will produce a minimum income of 
$24,000. 

Now we owe $5,000. I would suggest that we 
increase this to $6,000, to provide a small 
amount of working capital. If the dues be 
made $20 a yard per annum it will provide suf- 
ficient funds so we can begin paying the loan 
off at the rate of $166.66 a month with interest. 
If we are fortunate enough to interest more 
than 1,200 retailers in our association the loan 
would be paid off that much faster. I believe 
a committee should again be appointed to 
thoroly consider this matter and report at a 
later session. 

Lien Laws 


The association could materially enhance its 
worth to all members if it had the funds to 
have printed in pamphlet form the lien law of 
every State we cover, together with a more or 
less detailed explanation of how the law works 
and our rights thereunder. We could have in- 
formation in this book for each State as to 
when accounts are outlawed and general in- 
formation of that sort which would be valuable 
to the man running the lumber yard. 


Home Building 


We noticed in the 1920 Government census 
some information we thought would be very 
interesting to the membership. It refers to 
the percentage of families owning homes in 
various States. Outside of our association ter- 
ritory North Dakota leads the Union with 72 
percent of families owning their homes. Forty- 
sixth and seventh on the list were Rhode Island 
and Georgia with 27 percent, and forty-eighth 
was Arkansas with but 9 percent. Now in our 
own association territory, California had 43 
percent, Idaho 61 percent, Oregon and Washing- 
ton 54 percent, Montana and Utah 60 percent 
and Nevada 47 percent. 


Building Permits 


Here are a few other interesting figures. 
Taking the population of the towns and cities 
from the 1920. census, the building permits per 
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capita for 1923 range as follows: Los Angeles 
$347.04, Sacramento $147.16, Oakland $127.75, 
San Francisco $97.90, Portland $97.75, Seattle 
$71.30, Salt Lake City $58.06, Tacoma $53.83, 
Boise $34.46, Fresno $131.00, San Diego $167.60, 
Santa Cruz $97.80, Spokane $23.77, Butte $16.00 
and Great Falls $15.80. 

The building permits per capita of your town 
or city are an important thing to watch and if 
they are not what they should be, all the busi- 
ness men of the community are and should be 
interested in any plan that would increase them. 


Codperative Advertising 


We have wondered why more retail business 
men are not sold on the idea of coéperative ad- 
vertising in their community. It isn’t the re- 
tail lumberman’s business alone to sell the com- 
munity on building new homes or owning their 
homes.. It is the business of every merchant 
up and down the street. 

We know of no more profitable occupation 
that the local commercial clubs or Chambers 
of Commerce could engage in than to have all 
of the members, who are the business and pro- 
fessional men of the city, contribute a certain 
sum per month thruout the year to advertise in 
the local newspapers and billboards, not only 
the home owning and building idea, but to print 
and advertise distinctive designs of modern 
homes. Show the picture, the name and ad- 
dress of the local contractor who will build 
that particular type of home anywhere in the 
town or city for so much money complete. Such 
a campaign would stimulate business for every 
merchant in the town and it would surprise 
you how it would increase your building per- 
mits to say nothing about how it would in- 
crease your volume of business. If you doubt 
it, try it when you get home. Get all of your 
business and professional men together and 
raise a fund. Try it for not less than six 
months. Put up a few billboards and change 
your ad on these billboards frequently. Run 
page and half page ads in your local newspaper 
at least once a week. It will not cost any one 
firm very much money and we are sure the re- 
sults will be very surprising—but be sure you 
advertise what the family desires most to pur- 
chase, A Home. 

Service 


It is to the best interest of your business, and 
you should approach this subject in all of its 
discussions at this institute from the standpoint 
of how much service you can give the home 
building public rather than how little. It doesn’t 
really matter whether the amount of money 
expended by you last year for service was $100 
or $10,000. The basis on which to figure the 
amount you will invest in service, advertising 
etc. is a certain percentage of your gross sales. 

It is a cardinal principle of business that the 
customer must be served and he who does the 
best job in this direction usually has the largest 
and most profitable trade with a large clientele 
of satisfied customers. This subject of service 
is not a new one for it says in the oldest book 
we have, and the greatest of all books, ‘‘Who- 
soever would be chief among you let him be 
your servant.” 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The report of R. 8. Brown, traffic manager, 
showed that since the department was estab- 
lished in July, 1913, it had collected claims 
amounting to $130,000. During 1923 there had 
been collected a total of 1,883 claims, amount- 
ing to $16,778.30, an average of $15.85 for the 
entire membership. The estimated number of 
freight bills audited had been 125,000, and the 
amount of overcharges detected in audit, 
$1,412.93—leading the traffic manager to re- 
mark that he believed the principal tangible 
service of the department to be the audit of 
freight bills. He said: 

All of you are receivers and shippers of 
freight, and as such you accumulate freight 
bills which should be audited. You have lost or 
damaged shipments that require claim adjust- 
ments; you have delayed shipments that require 
tracing—all of which takes up your time; and 
in these days time is money. Because of our 
training and experience, we are better qualified 
to accomplish more satisfactory results, and 
Wwe are eager to relieve you of the entire burden 
of traffic work free of charge. We maintain a 
complete file of tariffs, effective on all rail- 
roads operating in our territory; we are familiar 
with rules and regulations of each carrier per- 
taining to claim collections; also keep complete 
file of interstate commerce decisions, rules and 
regulations, as well as court decisions, and are 
therefore in a position satisfactorily to serve 
and obtain for you every advantage you are 
legally entitled to, regardless of where your 
place of business is located. 


Wholesaler’s Part in Lumber Distribution 


An address of first importance was ‘‘The 
Wholesaler, His Obligations and Opportunities 
in the Distribution of Lumber,’’ by T. B. Law- 
rence, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., Los An- 
geles. The obligations of the wholesaler, he 
said, were first to serve the retailer, and second 
to serve the manufacturer in the proper dis- 


tribution of lumber, to do which he must thor- 
oly know his ‘‘stuff’’. Mr. Lawrence con- 
tinued : 


The wholesaler who thoroly knows his busi- 
ness knows the different types of timber. The 
wholesaler’s business is to know where to get 
what each dealer needs; and the dealer in turn 
should discuss his needs with the wholesaler, 
and put the problem of securing his require- 
ments up to him. The retail yards have never 
been able to place their requirements direct 
with the mills to any advantage. In the Pacific 
Northwest, the district that we distribute from, 
there are three kinds of Douglas fir—red fir, 
bastard fir and yellow fir. ‘The wholesaler 
knows that red fir makes excellent dimension, 
and that the No. 3 grade from these logs makes 
better construction lumber than the No. 3 grade 
from the big yellow fir logs. He knows that 
the type of defects in red fir are such that the 
wide widths can be readily remanufactured to 
smaller sizes. He knows also that the clears 
from these logs are not very suitable for finish, 
but make a good class of flooring and ceiling. 
He knows that bastard fir makes good timbers 
and good dimension, but that the clears are 
hard, and in drying are apt to check. These 
logs also make good flooring and ceiling, and 
the clears are suitable for moldings or base 
which do not have to be cut up in short lengths. 
The wood is too hard to take nails close to the 
ends. He knows that the yellow fir logs make 
the best clear for finish, as they are soft and 
close grained. They also contain a large pro- 
portion of shop or cut-up lumber that can be 
used in cabinet shops and other manufacturing 
plants. The dimension from these logs is good, 
but to get the most advantage out of them the 
heart would be cut to ties or large timbers, 
as they are apt to contain rot in the heart and 
some shake, which does not make a sound low- 
grade dimension lumber. 

The second part of the wholesaler’s obligation 
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Discussed Wholesaler’s Part in Lumber 
Distribution 


is to serve the manufacturer in properly dis- 
tributing his lumber. The manufacturer him- 
self is fundamentally not a merchant. He has 
plenty of problems of his own in the manufac- 
ture of lumber to occupy his mind. He is con- 
cerned chiefly how long his supply of logs will 
last, keeping his equipment in good repair, buy- 
ing new machinery; and the sale of lumber to 
him means merely getting it out of the way so 
he can manufacture more. : 

I had an illustration the other day when one 
of the wholesalers told me that they were hav- 
ing their 2-inch randoms, both common and 
No. 3, sorted at the mill, so that the 4-, 8- and 
10-inch widths could be shipped into the San 
Francisco market, and the 2x3, 6- and 12-inch 
into the Los Angeles market. Two by four and 
2x10 are always at a premium in San Francisco, 
while 2x3 and 2x6 are at a premium in Los 
Angeles; and this wholesaler, in having the 
stock sorted, is able to give the manufacturer 
$1 or $2 more a thousand for it by distributing 
it to the market where it is most needed. 


Last year every time the price showed any 
indication of advance the retailers anticipated 
their needs and bought about twice as much 
lumber as they would normally buy during the 
same period. The wholesaler, instead of letting 
well enough alone, stepped out and bought 
about twice as much lumber as the retailer had 
ordered, speculating on a continued advance 
in price, intending to bring the additional stock 
in unsold. Each wholesaler individually knew 
full well that if all his competitors did the 
same thing they would all climb on the price 
toboggan together. The manufacturer was not 
to blame for producing more lumber than this 
market could consume, because he was delib- 
erately misled by the wholesaler as to the re- 


quirements. This situation could have been 
very easily prevented if the wholesalers had 
had some kind of an organization taking into 
consideration the actual monthly requirements 
of this territory, allowing for an increase each 
month in proportion to the increase in building 
permits, and then regulated their volume of 
shipments accordingly. This would have in- 
sured a stable price during the entire year, 
and a fair profit for all. As I stated before, 
there was no physical reason for this price 
fluctuation. It was merely caused by the col- 
lective shortsightedness of the wholesalers. 


Ways of Reducing Overhead 


O. D. Hauschild, manager of the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Interinsurance Exchange, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., spoke on ‘‘One Sure Way of Redue- 
ing Your Overhead,’’ driving home his points 
with a number of illustrations drawn from 
actual experience. He told of a farmer who 
had made a loan of $9,000, and then had 
bought two automobiles, and instead of making 
his payments was hauling his wheat to a neigh- 
boring town and was selling it for cash. He 
expressed approval of a policy thru which the 
Government would make loans to the farmers, 
but favored a proviso to the effect that the 
money should not be used for luxuries. There 
should be no more loans for the financing of 
automobiles, and there ought to be a restric- 
tion of loans unless the farmer would agree 
to diversify his crops. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Greater efficiency and more progressiveness 
in the lumber business was emphasized from 
various angles by the speakers addressing 
Wednesday’s session of the convention. O. R. 
Taylor, of the Routt Lumber Co. (Inc.), of 
Fresno; E. D. Tennant, manager of the Los 
Angeles District Lumbermen’s Club, and Sam 
Hayward, vice president and general manager 
of the Hayward Lumber & Investment Co., Los 
Angeles, were the speakers of the day. 


A sketch demonstrating the proper way to 
sell the contractor, with James Chase, of the 
Owens-Parks Lumber Co., Los Angeles, playing 
the star réle, also featured the Wednesday ses- 
sion. Others in the cast were chosen from mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Lumber Salesmen’s 
Club. 


Mr. Taylor described in detail in a very illu- 
minating address the highly developed system 
of plan service instituted by the Routt Lumber 
Co. at Fresno, which he said has resulted in a 
very material increase in the business of this 
firm with a minimum added investment. Plan 
service, he says, creates business by stimulating 
the desire to build. The day when the retail 
lumberman assumed a’ position of ‘‘ just selling 
lumber,’’ said the speaker, has long since 
passed. The lumber retailer today must adopt 
the same progressive merchandising methods, 
in the opinion of the Fresno delegate, as other 
merchants in the retail field. 

In the heart of every man there is the desire 
to own a home, said Mr. Taylor. Whether that 
desire lays dormant or is aroused to realization 
is largely up to you. Mere advertising will not 
make the most of the opportunities that are pre- 
sented to all of us. We must develop that element 
of personal touch and personal service that has 
been found so profitable by other merchandising or- 
ganizations. We must know more than how to sell 
a bill of lumber. We must acquaint ourselves with 
all the varied phases of building, particularly of 
the smaller type of homes and buildings. 


The man who can afford to go to an architect 
and have him prepare his plans and get his pro- 
fessional advice is far in the majority. The field 
of greatest potentialities which should attract the 
most intensified cultivation is among those who 
can afford but a small home, running under $1,000. 
That’s the fellow whom we must serve and we 
= serve him more than by merely selling him 
umber. 


Renders Complete Service for Home Owner 


The plan developed by the Routt Lumber Co. 
at Fresno, explained Mr. Taylor, provides for 
rendering the prospective home owner a com- 
plete service. He may obtain plans, expert 
advice and approximate costs on any type of 
home without any direct charge for this service. 
The service, said Mr. Taylor, is not given with 
any understanding that the prospect, if he 
finally decides to build, must purchase his lum- 
ber of this firm. It is offered without any 
strings attached, but, of course, the Routt com- 
pany gets the overwhelming share of the busi 


(Continued on page 54) 
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I THINK my earliest wish for a home came from the desire for 


‘*possessions’’ or possibly from the nest 
building instinct that most of us possess; 
but when I realized clearly that the home 
owners in a community are, as a rule, the 
most important citizens, then I wanted a 
home so that I would feel I ‘‘truly be- 
longed.’’ Later came the demand from 
within for self expression: I wanted a 
garden; trees that we had planted; a 
trellis of our planning over the door, with 
a rose climbing on it which I had trained. 
I want the sense of security a home gives, 
the certain sure refuge that shuts us in 
from all the world without. 


Why Women Want Homes of Their Own 


I wANnT a home of my own to plan and save and work for, a home 
‘to hold all the little things that make a 


house a home. The size or style of my 
home does not matter so much, but it must 
be MY VERY OWN. I want a home of 
my own that I won’t have to give up be- 
cause the landlord fails to heat it prop- 
erly, or because he sees an opportunity to 
sell at an advantage. I want a home of 
my own for the standing that it gives in 
the community. I want a home for the 
comfort of possessing it and making it the 
dearest spot on earth to my family. My 
reasons, no doubt, are identical with those 
of every other woman who wants a home. 
























I BELIEVE that above almost anything else in the world a woman 


wants her own home. Next to the word 
‘*Mother’’ the word ‘‘Home’’ should 
mean more than any other word, for it is 
there the foundation is laid upon which is 
built the future citizenship of our coun- 
try. We want our own homes because 
home ownership gives us a feeling of thrift 
and stability not only within ourselves but 
with the community in which we live. We 
want our own homes because of an inborn 
desire to give expression to our own indi- 
viduality. We want our own homes be- 
cause home is about the only place that we 
can, so to speak, be monarch of all we 
survey. 





My DREAMHOUSE at present is a small, compact colonial bungalow. 



















It is white on the outside with a profu- 
sion of green shrubs and bright flowers on 
the porch and in the yard. Inside its key- 
note must be simplicity and cheeriness. 
There must be many windows and French 
doors so there may be always plenty of 
light and air. Since I live in a warm 
country the windows must be long, coming 
to within two feet or less of the floor. I 
want the rooms large and opening together 
somewhat so there is a feeling of space 
even tho the house be small. Thruout my 
house I will use as many built-in features 
as possible. I want a real homey home, a 
place where happiness will abide. 








WHEN ONE 





has lived in rented cottages and apartments for any 
length of time, surely one has reasons ga- 
lore for wanting a home—in my case, it 
has come to where I feel that one merely 
exists in an apartment and I am planning 
on the day when I shall begin to really 
live—in a home of my own. A home with 
pleasant, sunny rooms—surrounded by 
pretty lawn, creeping vines here and there 
—a cement walk, bordered with cobble 
stones, leading up to an entrance, colonial 
in style of architecture—flower beds on 
either side of the walk and just every- 
thing to lend it a homey, hospitable air 
and make it seem to extend an easy, in- 
formal invitation to enter. 





‘‘Rest’’ AND ‘‘Security’’—These express my desire for a home 





I WISH FOR a home where I ean have all the windows I want. I 


want a home with my ideal kitchen, a 
work table and sink under the windows— 
not over in a corner. I want a home with 
the lights where they are needed—not on 
the ceilings in the center of the rooms. I 
want a home for which the furniture can 
be selected to harmonize with the interiors, 
with just enough bookcases, china closets 
and wardrobes—not an oversupply of the 
least expensive. This longing is strong 
within me: not for a rented apartment or 
a hired house, but for a home of my own 
that I have helped to plan and fashion and 
furnish, one in which I will not be fettered 
by the whims of a landlord. 





I DREAM of owning a home. This home of my own planning would 






















of my own, for these we can not find in 
a rented apartment or in a hotel where 
we have been living for some little time. 
To be sure our apartment is comfortable 
enough, but there are times when I would 
like to be alone with my family—away 
from all distractions and noises. . That 
“*Rest’’ and ‘‘Security’’ I am craving 
today; and what a jey it will be to have 
that satisfied feeling in a home of our own. 
It will mean ‘‘Peace’’ and ‘‘ Happiness’’ 
to me—a refuge from all daily outside 
cares, a living abode for our family to be 
developed according to the individuality 
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be a joy forever. I would have a kitchen 
‘¢just so’’ with things just so high—a 
laundry that would say ‘‘shoo’’ to the 
servant problem—a bright little sewing 
room with infinite conveniences—a gener- 
ous supply of closet spaces—a thoroly re- 
liable plumbing system—a lighting system 
to suit my taste and needs—windows large 
and well spaced. And when I had put the 
best into the planning and decorating of 
this home the result would be a home of 
which to be proud. The broad porch 
would lure the neighbors in the summer 
and the big fireplace would welcome them 
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of its members. 






















want a home? Because I am a natural girl. Every 
natural girl wants her own home. She has 
dreamed of that home since that time 
when she ceased to play with her dolls and 
began to keep a diary. For that is a defi- 
nite period in every girl’s development. 
She then begins to tell her most secret 
longings to her ‘‘precious book.’’ And 
on almost every page she shyly mentions 
her ‘‘home.’’ Why do I want a home? 
Because I believe in the longings of my 
earliest girlhood. I can not accomplish 
my work in life unless these longings, in- 
spired by some unseen Power, are realized. 
Every natural girl has builded her home 
in her heart. 





in winter. 





IN OWNING her own home, any woman would develop more practical 
, p 


business qualities. She would possess for 
her very own one place in the world to 
which she might steal away, when weary, 
and relax and potter about as she chose. 
She would become broader in every sense 
of the word; a more intelligent and inter- 
esting companion, with an added self re- 
spect and confidence in herself because of 
this very fact of ownership. And, above 
all else, she would become a more impor- 
tant factor in the economic life of our 
country; its interests would be her inter- 
ests and its problems her problems. She 
would be a vital part of its very life and, 
thus, a better citizen. 
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(Continued from page 52) 
ness of the prospects it cultivates by its plan 
service. 

The speaker declared that, striking a general 
average, not more than one in every ten resi- 
dents in any community in the United States 
own their own home, with the result that 90 
percent of the people surrounding every lum- 
ber merchant are his prospects. Whether they 
live their lives as tenants, rather than as own- 
ers, whether they continue to pay rent or pay 
a lumber bill for a home of their own, is a 
question that the lumber merchant, said Mr. 
Taylor, can answer to a large extent by the 
progressiveness of his merchandising policies. 


The cost of installing a worth while plan service 
department is virtually negligible, said Mr. Taylor. 
The results that are obtained quickly overshadow 
whatever initial and permanent investment that 
it calls for. 

One important feature of a plan service depart- 
ment is that it lets a prospective home builder 
know in advance just what he can afford to do. 
It eliminates the slapping of liens on homes be- 
eause of lack of advance knowledge of the ex- 
penditure required. The right kind of plan serviec 
will show the prospective homebuilder the cost of 
the home completed. The average man is now in- 
terested in how much the plumbing will cost, what 
the lumber will amount to, and so on. He wants 
to know what the home he has conceived in his 
mind will cost him complete, and that is what 
every progressive lumber merchant should be able 
to tell him. 

The coédperative power of plan service is the 
most wonderful factor in our business. Why? Be- 
cause we are able to induce people who should 
have their homes, and who really can afford to 
build them, to swing into action. We have made 
arrangements with a finance company to take care 
of the financing of homes in our district at very 
reasonable interest rates, and when a _ prospect 
comes to us for information we can give it to him 
completely and accurately. 


Mr. Taylor expressed the opinion that plan 
service must become a part of every retail lum- 
ber merchant’s business in the not distant fu- 
ture if he is to hold his own in face of in- 
creasing competition. 


Urges Dealer to Study Every Phase of Trade 


Choosing for his subject, ‘‘It Is My Move 
First,’’ E. D. Tennant urged the lumber dealers 
to be quick to grasp every opportunity coming 
to their view that would increase the efficiency 
of their organizations and promote business. 
He declared that a dealer impedes only his own 


progress when he waits for others to make 
moves. 


Keep close to every phase of your business, said 
Mr. Tennant. Get and hold the best employees 
you can find. And in this connection I would urge 
_ to pay more attention to your drivers. If you 

ave to pay $1 a day more per man to insure 
courtesy and service for your customers, pay it. 
The driver who replies to the effect, “Oh heck, I’m 
in a hurry ...I can’t do that” when a contractor 
asks him to unload at a certain spot, is helping to 
tear down your business. Get rid of him. Make 
your truck drivers interested in your business. 

Many dealers could profitably study the greeting 
and conversation of their counter men. The other 
day I heard a clerk greet a prospective customer 
who came to the office with a bid in his hand and 
after the latter identified himself, the employee 
said: ‘“How’s that for a price?” Price should be 
the last thing the counter clerk should talk about. 
unless the customer forces it. Naturally with such 
a greeting, the first thought that comes to the cus- 
tomer’s mind is that the price is too high. The 
counter man should show human interest in his 
plans and let the price come last. 


Mr. Tennant sounded a warning against the 
‘‘temptation to engage in juggling grades.’’ 
He insisted that only by giving the customer 
what he wants, and in advising him against the 
use of poorer grades, will he enjoy a per- 
manency of business. 

We will hear a lot about conservation, the neces- 
sity of it, when any suggestion is made about what 
should be done with these poorer grades. My 
opinion is that some of this stuff that is sold 
should be burned up and never permitted on the 
market. Is it conservation to put material in a 
building that will reduce the life of that building 
ten or fifteen years? Surely that isn’t conserva- 
tion. Any retailer who encourages a customer to 
take unsatisfactory grades of lumber is tearing 
down his own business. 

Mr. Tennant frankly declared that many Los 
Angeles contractors and lumbermen have been 
selling ‘‘stuff during the last year in this ter- 
ritory that wasn’t fit for building chicken 
coops.’’ 

The speaker severely arraigned price-cutting 
practices to bolster up business, declaring they 
invariably resulted disastrously for the par- 
ticipants. 


The man who thinks that when business falls 


off he can create volume by selling on price only is 
headed for a crash, said Mr. Tennant. In the end 
the price-cutter pays, and pays heavily, for his 
folly. He destroys his own market, because he 
deliberately unloosens the foundation of his busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Tennant described the man who assumes 
the position that he knows it all in the lumber 
business as being only in the kindergarten 
class. 

A man may have been in the business since the 
first foot of lumber was sold and he could not 
know it all, said Mr. Tennant. We all must keep 
on learning. And to make the most of what you 
learn, you must make it your move first. 


Importance of Knowing Costs 


Sam Hayward, vice president and general 
manager of the Hayward Lumber & Investment 
Co., Los Angeles, delivered a very instructive 
address on the importance of knowing costs. 
The dealer, said Mr. Hayward, should know 
exactly where he stands at all times. He should 
have a complete analysis of his costs every 
month, rather than at the end of the year 
around inventory time, as is still practiced by 
many dealers. 

Mr. Hayward explained to the convention 
delegates how the Los Angeles District Lum- 
bermen’s Club instituted an educational cam- 
paign about a year and a half ago to bring 
about a uniform system of cost keeping by the 
lumber yards in this territory, and said that 
very satisfactory results had been obtained. 

Knowing your costs should be the most im- 
portant subject in your business, said Mr. Hay- 


ward. The so called hidden spots in your business, 
such as depreciation, rebates, income tax, bad ac- 
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counts ete., should be uncovered and analyzed in 
their proper light as relating to your cost of do- 
ing business. 

Mr. Hayward told of having visited one yard 
where he found no ledger for either accounts 
receivable or accounts payable. The sales slips 
were kept in a stack and if the dealer wanted 
to find out his volume for the month he struck 
off the totals from these slips on an adding 
machine, or possibly with pencil, and similarly, 
with the bills. 

The Wednesday morning program closed with 
an entertaining dissertation on matrimony in 
verse and prose by Douglas Malloch, the lum- 
berman poet, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of 
Chicago. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


In the afternoon the delegates were taken in 
large sightseeing busses and private automo- 
biles on a tour to points of interest about Los 
Angeles, including the Signal Hill and Santa 
Fe oil fields, the largest oil-producing terri- 
tories in the United States; the residential sec- 
tions of Pasadena, and the beaches. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


One of the most instructive and absorbing 
topies to come before the convention was that 
assigned to H. A. Templeton, president of the 
Monarch Lumber Co., Great Falls, Mont. He 





unfolded ‘‘The Three Elements,—Turnover— 
Expense—Margin,’’ in an able talk that re. 
quired the greater part of the morning session, 
The elements, he said, were the ‘‘Three Rs’? 
of the lumber business. No matter how much 
the lumberman might talk about the joy of 
serving, which after all was largely ‘‘bunk,’’ 
the fact remained that lumbermen were in the 
business for profit. Everything had a price 
tag on it. One might sell delivered service, but 
not give it away. The three elements of turn- 
over, expense and margin, if kept in proper 
relation to each other would succeed. 


Mr. Templeton’s discussion was illustrated 
by graphs giving figures on a community yard 
with annual sales aggregating $24,000, as con- 
trasted with an ‘‘improved’’ country yard, of 
the same volume, but carrying a higher cost 
of operation. In the first instance the net 
profit on the investment was 11.3 percent, and 
in the second 7.8 percent. A similar graph was 
introduced to illustrate the workings of a city 
yard with annual gross sales of $300,000. 


‘*Can you get for yourselves that additional 
profit?’’ asked Mr. Templeton. ‘‘If so, fine! 
Go ahead. If you can’t, go slow. Set up for 
yourselves, each one of you, the proper stand- 
ards of turnover, expense and margin, and then 
stick right to them. Business is a reasonably 
exact science and its principles must be ob- 
served, if it is to be successful at the end of 
the year.’’ 


Three Elements—Turnover, Expense, Margin 


Mr. Templeton’s talk practically in full, 
follows: 


I’m going to reverse customary practice and 
apologize first and insult you afterwards. 


To each one of you, veterans of the retail 
lumber industry, providers of homes to the 
people, dispensers of much service at little cost, 
I do sincerely apologize, for I’m most certainly 
going to insult your intelligence ‘‘forthwith,” 
as my lawyer says when he means business. 


Would your very competent and rather oldish 
stenographer care to have you suggest a dis- 
cussion of the simple art of spelling? She would 
not. Would your son just home from college 
be pleased to have you recommend to him a 
painstaking review of grammar school arith- 
metic? He would not. No more would you, if 
human nature runs true to form in you, be 
pleased to have me harangue you for twenty 
minutes on the very elements, the three R’s, 
of the retail lumber business. But that’s just 
what is going to happen. 


Now, what are we in business for, you and I? 
For profit. No doubt about it; regardless of 
how much we may talk about the joy of “‘serv- 
ing the community” and our “obligation” to 
society. And that’s as it should be. 


Now, how is profit to be obtained? Why, 
simply by buying a commodity at such a price 
and selling it at such a margin over the cost 
as to leave something for profit after deducting 
all expense incident to the transaction. 


“Oh, but it can’t be done as simply as that 
nowadays,” you say; ‘‘we have to give good de- 
livery service and throw in free plans ete., 
etc.”’ 


That’s bunk. You can’t give anything away 
in business, and we’re all old enough to know 
it. So far as that is concerned, there is a price 
tag on everything in this wide world, and either 
the man who gets it pays or the man who fur- 
nishes it loses. I am speaking of material 
things now. Please don’t think this cynicism 
—it’s only obvious truth and right. So you 
may be able to sell delivery service and s0- 
called free plans, but you can’t give them away, 
and if they are sold in terms of the price on 
the one commodity—that is, per thousand feet 
of lumber—that price must be expected to show 
a pretty wide margin over cost. 


Must Have Profit on Total Investment 


But at that we can’t possibly keep our dis- 
cussion down to so simple a problem as _ cost, 
expense, and margin on a single thousand feet 
of lumber and attendant services; we are com- 
pelled to deal in terms of total investment in 
a yard, and the means of obtaining a profit on 
that investment. Note the difference: Instead 
of a profit on a single transaction, we must have 
a profit on an investment, the securing of which 
profit requires many transactions, thruout the 
period of a year. It is at once apparent that 
the volume of these transactions or sales with 
reference to the investment is of vital impor- 
tance. In short, turnover. So turnover, ex- 
— and margin become our three basic ele- 
ments. 


I submit, gentlemen, that the merchant who 


constantly bears these three elements in mind, 
and in his records too, and keeps them in 


proper relationship, will succeed, and that the 
merchant who, in his anxiety to keep up with 
the times, modernize his methods and “give 
service to his trade, loses sight of these three 
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elements and their vital relationship, will end 
up, sooner or later, in trouble. 

Now, let’s be honest about this thing. Did 
you ever ruin a good lumber yard? I have. 
Didn’t you once have a nice, tidy little country 
yard which rolled along, making you a nice 
comfortable profit of say 20 per cent on the 
jnvestment every year? And then some way or 
other something happened to it. It kept on 
doing about the same volume of business, but 
the profit and loss sheet didn’t look right; the 
profit on the investment dropped down to 5 or 
6 per cent. 

What was the trouble? Do you know? Did 
you dig into the statements on that yard, re- 
duce them to their elements and locate the 
cause? Or did you get rid of the yard, call 
ita bad job, and try some other point? Well, 
I'll show what happened to mine, and what 
probably happened to yours. Here it is as it 
was when it was good: 


Country Yard Sales of $24,000 
Investment— 








RUIMEEING: oc wrcicace nk dees Ged aaae termes $ 8,000 
WOR EMG. GOIIIMICHE 6 okiccvcicsssssecis ,00 
Bes, GIRROWINER eh ckccccavecvuettenssnceewus 3,600 
$14,600 
Me OVOUNE BU oo vce ivdtcccescwesees eT ee $ 6,720 
MENOHEO NOU. ocecictontcnvcnevacwes $3,600 
MROCRMEIONE: Sacks ke cukepevacosens 150 
TE, COUN sadcevicseseiseuscees 240 3,990 
NE EN 6 6s Sincere Eases Cane ne aa eeees $ 2,730 
Net profit percentage on investment...... 18.6% 
Net profit percentage on sales............ 11.3% 
Merchandise Turnover—3 times. 
Be. SRVCRUIMOME. 6 6 cic cencsencesies 15% of sales 
MUON 66 is toch Keb nceenwewers 15% of sales 


Here it is after I had ruined it: 


improved (7?) Country Yard—Sales—$24,000 
Investment— 





CIRM ENRON 0 85 soi Oh aia Midas alan had wee ROE ee $14,000 
Welt GME FEGUIDMONE. «occ ccciceccctes ,000 
PUT, XEROMENUNNMEON 6 6 o/0 hu aiecue be be ROCKO OA ACO TON 10,000 
$29,000 
eT OUEN ONE os eilct no besees ee eb eeeonner $ 6,720 
MN RO Se cb LORE RRS Maen eeed $3,840 
BIODTCCIREION  . 6 ccc ccs scccneceessens 250 
SM RMMNUENOES loin ais cc ce RO Rema Res 360 4,450 
Meet PROMS. is 6 eh awicidamneniceeweereeuses $ 2,270 
Net Profit—percentage on investment..... 7.8% 


Do you see what happened? It’s so simple. It 
was such a good little yard and it had been 
earning so consistently that I thought it de- 
served something better of me; perhaps a new 
plant. That would be a nice recognition to the 
community of our appreciation of their trade, 
and besides we could serve them better; give 
them dry lumber and a dry place in which to 
load on stormy days. So $2,000 was spent on 
remodeling the plant. But the enlarged plant 
almost unconsciously called for a larger and 
better stock, and our yard manager simply 
howled for it. He said, too, it would increase 
his sales a lot. So the stock went up to $14,000. 
That same year crops were not so good, and 
sales resistance increased accordingly. Well, 
that had to be overcome. Surely we couldn’t 
take less business now that we had the new 
plant and enlarged stock. So sales pressure of 
every sort was applied; among other things a 
cautious extension of credit. Our outstanding 
went up to $10,000. Expense went up 1 percent, 
largely in increased taxes, insurance and extra 
collection costs. Depreciation on the new plant 
added $100 and loss on bad accounts naturally 
increased $120. Same sales. Same margin. 
Same economy of operation. But investment 
doubled and net profit on that investment 7.8 
percent instead of 18.6 percent. Simple, isn’t it? 

But you California dealers don’t know what 
we're talking about when a yard doing $24,000 
of sales is mentioned. We'll take a larger yard; 
acity yard doing $300,000 a year. Here it is: 


City Yard Sales of $300,000 


Investment— 
SRNIRMINUR ue Ora c Wc rvnc ne nedwenneke $ 75,000 
PIONt ANG Wauinnient....«.cscccccccccccise's 45,000 
Mis ROCOUTNM 6c s.cccckvese seeds cownenne 45,000 

$165,000 

ME PRONE INOS 5 oie ccaimawaccwncucmamend $ 75,000 
SOG yo cicscvdscnos's oxeues $39,000 
BMDTOCISCION ...cccleasscconee Lewes 2,750 
ee a ane 3,000 44,750 

| een eer Rr er err $ 30,250 
Net Profit Percentage on investment....... 18% 
Net Profit Percentage on sales.............. 10% 

Merchandise Turnover—4 times. 
Maximum plant investment........ 15% of sales 
OES ae tee re 15% of sales 


Now, here’s a good healthy condition. Mer- 
chandise turnover four times. Investment turn- 
over nearly two times. Gross profit of 25 per- 
cent. A net profit of 10 percent on sales and 18 
Percent on the investment. But business is 
crowding your facilities. A new plant really is 
needed, and you are losing some business for 
lack of certain items and adequate quantities of 
Stock. All right. Let’s put $25,000 into a new 
Plant, and add $25,000 to the stock. But do you 
want to take a less return on your investment 


than formerly? Oh, no. Then we had better 
do some figuring. Here it is: 


City Yard Improvement 








INO MRO 0 tt vec esonenepedeuakeeeauues $25,000 
PRON COUEN BOGOR ire cid hac cecceacedecuneene 0 
AGGCG TUNGHUINONG: snes ciccccctheescacnas $50,000 
Profit on added investment at 18%...... $ 9,000 
Depreciation on new plant, at 5%........ 1,250 
$10,250 


*10 X $10,250 = $102,500, amount of additional 
sales required if 18% profit is maintained on in- 
vestment. 

*(You make 10 percent on sales.) 


Business Reasonably Exact Science 


Can you get that much new business as a 
direct result of the new plant and increased 


stock? And can you maintain it year in and 
year out? If you can, go ahead. If you can’t, 
go slow. 


Now, I don’t know anything about possible 
turnover and consequently necessary margins 
down in this country. I’m a Montana man, 
thank God, or have been until just now, when 
I'm going to Oregon, which is the one State in 
the Union where men have more to thank Him 
for. So the possibilities of turnover and margin 
and expense may be different here. But my 
plea is this, gentlemen: Set up for yourselves 
and set down on paper proper standards for 
turnover, expense and margin in your business, 
then stick to them. Business is a reasonably 
— science, and it should be practised as 
such. 

That new plant—will it take care of its de- 
preciation and pay you your usual return on its 
investment? It is simple arithmetic. 

That new service department—it will cost 
$7,000 a year, say. Your net profit on sales is 
10 percent. The new department will then have 
to produce $70,000 a year of new business in 
order to break even, and more to make a profit. 
Can it do that? 

Some of your associ- 
ates say your prices are 
too high; that the neces- 
sary trend for the suc- 
cessful middleman is to- 
ward reduced margins; 
that you should take a 
5 percent lower gross 
profit. All right. Fig- 
ure it out. How much 
increase in sales and re- 
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duction of operating 
costs on the increased 
volume will it take to 
offset the loss in mar- 
gin? It may be good 
business to make the 
change, but don’t guess 
at it. Figure it, and do 
it first. Don’t make the 
change first and figure 
later. You’ll be sorry if 
you do. 

The three elements—turnover, expense, mar- 
gin—you can’t get away from constant consid- 
eration of them and have a permanently suc- 
cessful business. Put a good foundation under 
your business structure, then build with a level 
and square in your hands, as a good builder 
should. 

I think I’ll read a Scripture lesson. 
mon could be a good sermon without it. 

“A wise man built his house upon a rock; and 
the rain descended and the winds blew and beat 
upon that house; and it fell not, for it was built 
upon a rock. And there was a foolish man who 
built his house uopn the sand; and the rain de- 
scended and the wind blew and beat upon that 
house; and it fell, and great was the fall 
thereof.”’ 


Following the address, a great many ques- 
tions were asked, leading to a general discus- 
sion of the points brought out by Mr. Temple- 
ton. 

Applies Armada Idea to Association Work 


‘Benefits of a State Organization,’’ was 
a topic developed by A. B. Wastell, secretary 
of the California Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, San Francisco, who carried his auditors 
back to the time of Philip of Spain, with his 
armada. It was related that a naval student 
at Annapolis told why the armada failed, not- 
withstanding the overwhelming number of 
vessels, it had lacked three ships—‘‘seaman- 
ship, marksmanship and leadership.’’ Apply- 
ing this idea to association work, Mr. Wastell 
enumerated ‘‘quite a fleet of ships’’—there 
was the joy of acquaintanceship; in fellow- 
ship was a gain thru codperative effort, and a 
removal of the bane of unfair competition. 


Many people think all the time of P-R-I-C-E, 
said Mr. Wastell. It is the whole thought of many 





No ser- 


of our people—yet that’s the last thing we should 
think about. Let us see if we can’t use the shears 
and shear off some of the expense, instead of load- 
ing added cost on those who after all are our 
friends. The keynote of the convention was not to 
add to the cost of the home. Finally comes the 
flagship—a realization of the tremendous import- 
ance of stewardship. If we can get that into our 
makeup, then we have gone far toward solving the 
problem. 

Mr. Wastell quoted from Nehemiah, ‘‘ We 
rebuilt the wall because the people had a mind 
to work.’’ He had placed copies of the Cali- 
fornia lien laws in the hands of the members 
of the California association. There was also 
the problem of the housing act. ‘‘ We have got 
to be prepared,’’ he said, ‘‘so that all the time 
we have the spear in one hand and the trowel 
in the other.’’ 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


A series of instructive business building sub- 
jects, covering the grounds of advertising and 
sales promotion, organizing good will, develop- 
ment of trade thru codperative efforts, and ex- 
tension of codperation to the farmer to the end 
that his condition will be bettered, featured 
Thursday afternoon’s session, which drew a 
large attendance. 

The speakers included C. H. Griffin, jr., see- 
retary of the Homer T. Hayward Lumber Co., 
Santa Cruz., who analyzed the value of local 
lumber dealers’ organizations; Charles Duncan, 
general sales manager of Foster & Kleiser, who 
spoke on merchandising and salesmanship; 
Frank Kendall, manager retail department Pot- 
latch Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., who dis- 
cussed means of keeping the small town yard 
in operation thru hard times, and C. H. Craw- 
ford, of the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., of Walla 
Walla, Wash., whose subject was ‘‘How May 
We Improve Business Conditions in Farming 
Sections.’’ The afternoon session opened with 
the rendition of several entertaining selections 
by the Alexander Pollard quartet. 

Countless millions of dollars are now being 
thrown to the winds by the American people 
in worthless oil and other stocks, and in ex- 
penditures for luxuries their incomes do not 
justify, which the lumber dealers and the lum- 
ber manufacturers should be able to swing, at 
least in part, in the building of homes, de- 
clared Mr. Griffin. 

We have tremendous opportunities open to us, 
said Mr. Griffin, but we are not taking full ad- 
vantage of these opportunities. In one recent 
fraudulent oil promotion scheme in San Francisco, 
gullible thousands lost several million dollars. 
Think of how many homes and how many con- 
tented families that money that was utterly wasted 
would have created. 


Urges Development of Codperative Spirit 


Mr. Griffin urged greater development of the 
coéperative spirit among lumber dealers in 
their respective communities to the end that 
progress will be more accelerated in the future. 
He described the purposes and accomplishments 
of the Coast Counties Lumbermen’s Club. 
Among the chief features of the work during 
the last year was the stimulation of greater 
interest by the newspapers in publishing build- 
ing news; cutting down investments in merchan- 
dise that had a slow turnover by distributing 
various items of this stock among the different 
yards, and allowing wholesale price to the 
others; and the total elimination of any cut- 
throat competitive practices. Mr. Griffin ex- 
plained that retail prices are never discussed 
at any of the meetings of the Coast Counties 
Lumbermen’s Club, saying that it was his opin- 
ion this subject should be eliminated from the 
deliberations. Market conditions are analyzed 
at the meetings but there is no attempt made 
to regulate prices. 


What we need in the lumber business is more 
humanity in our relations with one another, said 
the speaker. We must entertain less fear that the 
other fellow is going to make an honest dollar once 
in a while. A united front presented against our 
common enemy in order that we can wage a real 
battle is our chief need. Great as is the work of 
the national and sectional lumber organizations, it 
is the small local associations which, after all, will 
do the most good. 


Advertising and Salesmanship 
Mr. Dunean’s ‘address on advertising and 
salesmanship was received with marked atten- 
tion. The speaker is regarded as one of. the 
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leading advertising experts of the West and 
he hammered home in effective style the tre- 
mendous power of the printed word today, re- 
citing instance after instance of successful 
national advertising campaigns. Despite the 
fact that advertising is so interwoven in the 
everyday life of every person in America, and 
influences them all, the opinion is still held by 
some business men that advertising is an eco- 
nomic waste, declared Mr. Duncan. The rea- 
son this opinion continues to hold ground, he 
stated, was because those entertaining it have 
failed to gain an appreciation of the fact that 
they, like all others, have been influenced to 
buy by advertising and yet they will not admit 
it 


Mr. Duncan declared that the underlying 
foundation of all advertising today is truth. 
He explained the campaign initiated some years 
ago by the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World to stamp out the lie from advertising, 
and told of the vigilance maintained by the 
better business bureaus in all communities in 
the United States to immediately crush the 
falsehood in the printed word as soon as it is 
uncovered. 


An advertiser can not lie in his advertising 
today and get away with it, he declared. A lie 
may aid in selling an article once, but there will 
be no repeaters. Advertising may be defined as 
stating the truth attractively to the end that con- 
fidence may be established and customers secured. 
No manufacturer was ever able to obtain volume 
production and distribution without advertising. 
Advertising is absolutely necessary to the maximum 
development of trade. 


Birth of the Word Kodak 


The story related by Mr. Duncan on how the 
word kodak came into being was received with 
the greatest interest of his many stories by the 
lumber dealers. He said that Mr. Eastman 
advertised a contest for a name for his cameras, 
and that while thousands of replies were re- 
ceived, there was none that was acceptable. 
Finally Mr. Eastman called a meeting of his 
board of directors and suggested that the let- 
ters of the alphabet be written on small pieces 
of paper and placed in a hat. These letters 
would be drawn out in series of five or six, and 
as soon as a combination was obtained that 
sounded interesting they would use it for their 
trade name. 


That was the birth of the word kodak—a word 
that thru advertising has come into such every- 
day use that it is now to be found in all dic- 
tionaries, said Mr. Duncan. But advertising some- 
times plays some queer pranks and it later de- 
veloped with Mr. Eastman that he was facing a 
case of the tail wagging the dog. So popular be- 
came the use of the word kodak that people were 
inclined to refer to all cameras as kodaks. He 
soon solved the problem, however, by featuring the 
slogan: “If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a kodak.”’ 

I’ll wager that there isn’t a man in this hall 
who can’t immediately identify the sponsors of the 
slogans—“Eventually—Why Not Now,” ‘‘Keep That 
School Girl Complexion”; and “Ask the Man Who 
Owns One,” and yet many of them will express 
the opinion that you do not believe in advertising. 
Or, probably, you believe it is all right for the other 
fellow to advertise, but not for you. 


Mr. Kendall told of the difficulties many 
yards in the small towns of eastern Washing- 
ton were experiencing owing to the unsatisfac- 
tory marketing conditions faced by the farmer. 
His firm owns forty-one yards and of this total 
sixteen are now closed. 


Budget System Helps Retall Yards 


Just recently we worked out a budget system for 
each of our yards, said Mr. Kendall, and we find 
this has greatly helped our business. Further, we 
require each of our yard managers to figure up his 
costs every day, so that they know exactly what 
showing they are making. The yard men in the 
smaller towns have plenty of time on their hands 
in the farming communities these days, and we 
believed one way to give them something to do 
was to figure up a report on their day’s business 
every day. Under our system, our yard managers 
now know what the material cost them that they 
have sold; they know the amount charged against 
them every day for overhead and depreciation, 
and by a simple matter of addition and subtrac- 
tion, they can find out if they are —e money or 
making money. This plan has resulted in the yard 
managers showing greater signs of activity. Their 
own figures will stimulate them to go out and dig 
up business, rather than sit around and wait for 
it to walk in thru the front door. 


Should Coéperate with Farmer 


Mr. Crawford declared that the farmer, 
speaking of him as a class, is just as practical 
a business man in his own field of endeavor, as 


are lumber dealers in their field. Those seeking 
to help the farmer, he said, should not assume 
a dictatorial, ‘‘know-all’’ attitude and tell him 
what he should do to improve his condition, but 
should go to him and get his advice and view- 
point. When this is obtained, codperation 
should be extended wherever possible. 

The pessimistic attitude held by farmers in 
the wheat country in Washington and else- 
where today is causing a general depression of 
trade that is not justified by an analysis of the 
situation, according to Mr. Crawford, who 
pointed out that savings deposits in the banks 
were greater than ever before. 

Unless we can go out and encourage the farmer 
to take a different viewpoint, it is a safe bet that 
his pessimism is going to extend to his neighbor 
who probably has no particular reason to be pes- 
simistic and to the community in general, said the 
speaker. There is a marked lack of confidence in 
conditions in the farming communities with the 
result that the lumber yards are suffering two- 
fold, rather than just because the farmer is in bad 
shape. 

Mr. Crawford suggested the advisability of 
having lumber dealers, thru their organizations, 
hire agricultural experts to go out among the 
farmers as their representatives to advise and 
aid them to better their condition. He told of 
how the railroads had won the good will of 
farmers in many communities thru the tangible 
cooperation they had given to the farmers by 
the employment of experts to work among them. 

A competent man working for the lumber yards 
who goes to the farmer and shows him how that 
old cow is costing him more than she was worth, 
possibly develop a plan of profitable diversification 
of crops, encourage the use of better seed, and so 
on down the line, would do a lot of good, said 
Mr. Crawford. Incidentally he may suggest that 
a new barn or chicken coops were needed, but 
the primary purpose of his service should be one 
of unselfish help rather than of directly drumming 
up business. 

Mr. Crawford urged 
the lumber dealers to 
acquaint themselves 
with the wheat mar- 
keting bill now before 
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Congress which is de- 
signed to stabilize the 
wheat market and af- 





ford the farmer a 
better return for his 
product. 


The bill, as I understand it, would only mean 
that we would have to pay half a cent more for a 
loaf of bread, he declared, That doesn’t mean 
anything to us and consider the great benefits that 
will accrue to the farmer. It is up to us dealers 
with yards in farming communities to do every- 
thing possible to help the farmer, because when 
= brightens for him it brightens for us as 
well. 

Mr. Crawford emphasized the necessity for 
lumber manufacturers to conduct more vigorous 
advertising campaigns in promoting the ‘‘Own 
Your Own Home’? idea. 

Both in codperative advertising and in individual 
advertising the manufacturers are at present doing 
very little, he said, in a national way to encourage 
home building. The manufacturer could not per- 
form a greater service to the dealer than by turn- 
ing the powerful searchlight of advertising on 
the home building idea. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


At the outset of the session, which Mr. Spear 
explained was to be devoted largely to facts 
and figures of interest to the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Society, the president called Robert Ander- 
son, vice president, to the chair. The business 
of immediate importance was the report of 
A. L. Porter, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Porter 
said it was a source of satisfaction and pride, 
after having started twenty years ago with no 
assets and $55,000 in insurance liabilities, to 
cite these facts: Not a single call for funds 
to keep the society alive; to have had ample 
funds to meet all obligations; to be able at 
each annual meeting of contract holders to re- 
port an increase in every department; to have 
started with protection of only $3,000 on a 
yard, then $6,000, then $10,000, and then $15,- 
000; to have adjusted and paid losses of $549,- 
499 without dissatisfaction; to have been the 





means thru which retailers in the territory ha@ 


paid a million and a half dollars less for fire 7 


insurance protection than they formerly had 
done; to have started twenty years ago carry. 
ing retail lumber yard insurance at 40 percent 
less than the stock and bond companies, and 
during all that period to have those companies 
reduce their rates by leaps and bounds, and 
still at the end of the 20-year period to be able 
to report a saving over bond and stock com- 
pany rates of approximately 52 percent; and to 
have accumulated a volume of business in force 
aggregating $11,669,750. Mr. Porter said: 


It should be borne in mind that the Lumber. 
men’s Mutual Society is in no sense a profit- 
making institution. It was organized primarily 
and for the sole purpose of carrying the mem. 
bers’ fire insurance at as near cost as it ig 
possible. Therefore, no attempt has been made 
to build up a great amount of assets, or what 
you folks might call a surplus. This latter item, 
as shown in our statement, is a little over $35,- 
000, and we term it as an amount held for pay- 
ment of future losses. It represents the amount 
we have collected from contract holders over 
and above what it has actually _cost to carry 
their indemnity. This item could be materially 
increased, but the members feel it is not neces- 
sary and they would rather keep the money in 
their business than to pay it into the society 
for the purpose of maintaining a large reserve 
fund. The financial statement shows all bills 
paid on Dec. 31, and no obligations of any kind 
except liability for deposits which members have 
made. We have resources in round numbers of 
$180,000, over 80 percent of which is in liquid 
form and could be turned into cash within forty- 
eight hours. 


At the close of the report Chairman Anderson 
entertained a motion that it be placed on file, 
At the same time a motion was adopted unani- 
mously ‘‘to felicitate the directorate and man- 
ager for this splendid showing.’’ 

B. J. Boorman, H. J. Mattes and John Ken- 
dall were reélected directors, to fill the terms 
expiring in 1924. 


Hoo-Hoo Chaplain Makes Splendid Address 


President Spear again took the gavel, intro- 
ducing Parson Simpkin, who spoke for nearly 
an hour on ‘‘The Retail Lumber Business, 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow.’’ 

For more reasons than one, he said, there 
was always a joy in receiving an invitation to 
be present at the convention of Western retail- 
ers. He continued: 


I love to think of the Savior of mankind as the 
carpenter of Nazareth, the builder of a home; 
and let us remember that He did not go out on 
His mission until He had watched over the 
growth of the younger children in that house- 
hold. We are the builders of homes. Our im- 
pelling motive, our inspiration, is to provide a 
home for everybody, representing the dignity 
and the sanctity of life. That’s what you've 
got to find for our business. That’s the vision 
of tomorrow. 

I prize the constructive and splendid service 
that A. L. Porter has done the entire lumber 
industry of America in the pioneering of those 
service ideals that are now the commonplaces 
of lumber discussion. As Tennyson said once to 
his critics, 


“All may grow the flower now, 
For all have got the seed.”’ 


I am glad because this association was my 
first platform in a wide way whence I might 
appeal to lumbermen of the United States. It 
is well for men in every business to look back, 
analyzing present conditions, finding prepara- 
tion for the morrow. A singular benefaction of 
human life is the overlapping of the genera- 
tions thru the individual. What a calamity if 
they ended all at once. The experience and the 
savoir-faire, the know-how of life persist so. 
How far back is yesterday? May I lengthen the 
vision, and for a few moments speak of the 
splendid, sturdy men, ever westward-moving, 
vital and virile figures in the conquest of this 
continent from savage tribes and in the build- 
ing of America. There was surprisingly little 
change from the early years of the last cen- 
tury to the early ones of this in the great lum- 
ber business. The lumberman had no question 
about his supply; and in that yesterday the 
lumberman was a romantic figure in the busi- 
ness world. He had no association, no sense 
of business unity, his margins seem ridiculously 
small, life was simpler. We may laugh at the 
lumberman of yesterday, may smile at his crude 
ways; yet we take off our hat to him, for he 
was big, honorable and just, serving his neigh- 
bors. He was a man. 


Lumberman’s Problems of Today 


What about the lumberman of today. ‘Then, 
like washboards, everybody had lumber. There 
is a vast change. Our commonwealth is no 
longer in the era of a floating plentitude. There 


has been a transfer to a remoter South and 
North, and a much remoter North, and on top of 
that a world cataclysm has doubled the rate 
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as the shrinking supply has trebled the haul— 
go in the greatest single item_of secondary cost 
we have a multiple of 6. With stumpage at 
double that of a generation ago, with labor 
costs double those our fathers knew about, with 
State supervision and safety requirements and 
welfare that lay another 10 percent on forest 
and mill costs, you may top up the items and 
understand the primary outside factors that 
make today’s problem. Add to this your own 
added labor and business costs, and consider 
the necessary reaction to an inflated, abnormal 
period of life and taxation, and you begin to 
gense your problem. 

That fact.has hanging on it another. We are 
home-builders, school and store and mill build- 
ers. The cost is easily 100 percent above the 
levels of one decade ago. When you recall that 
in 10,000 jobs of 1923 the average the lumberman 
got out of it, millwork included, was only 33% 
percent, this lumber business is instantly re- 
lieved of 6634 percent of responsibility. for 
heightened prices, add to these, the demands of 
modern business in mere distribution, the 
growth of taxes, and then ask, who is to pay 
for these things? The staple we handle must 
bear its cost. 

But that is only half the change. In the new 
Today, within the system of merchandising, we 
have responded to the touch of modernity. We 
have ceased to be peddlers, and have truly 
become merchants, a transformation effected 
thru the efforts of men like Porter and Hollis, 
Moorehead and Montgomery, and Wastell. 
There is a sense of business dignity, an era of 
trade association, with a growing need for 
ever-clearer understanding and fuller fellowship. 
Only we must not forget that we are spinning 
with a changing world into a new tomorrow. 
How many of you have worked up to the great 
thing—not to take your clients in, but to take 
them into your confidence. Every. seven and a 
quarter years the retailers change 100 percent. 
The events at Washington in the last six weeks 
have done more to carry us toward tomorrow 
than anything in ten years. Those who don’t 
see it will go. The man who is to stay in the 
game will have to be an association man, a 
student, a worker, a leader. Al Porter never 
did a bit of thinking worth more to you all 
than when he took the word of John D. Rocke- 
feller, jr., that service is first and price second, 
and printed it on the front page of the Western 
Retailer. As my good friend Elmer Hole said 
in Davenport, Iowa, the other day, during the 
course of a splendid address, the keynote is 
“Serving.”’ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


After O. A. Spear, retiring president, relin- 
quished the chair, C. H. Crawford, chosen to 
head the organization during the ensuing year, 
addressed the convention just before it ad- 
journed and made a plea for a strengthening 
of the association by launching a vigorous mem- 
bership campaign. 


Officers Elected 
_ The new corps of officers elected at the clos- 
ing session are: 
President—C. H. Crawford, Walla Walla, Wash. 
wan” president—H. A. Templeton, Great Falls, 


Directors—Frank Kendall, Spokane, Wash.; Roy 
Cross, Salt Lake City, Utah; C. J. Baldwin, Brid- 
er, Mont.; W. C. Miller, Seattle, Wash.; C. B. 

hannel, Twin Falls, Idaho; W. E. Landram, Mer- 
eed, Calif.; David Woodhead, Los Angeles, Calif., 
and H. W. Culbertson, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The unanimous selection of Seattle as the 
convention city for the 1925 conference fol- 
lowed the reading of a veritable barrage of 
telegrams from individuals and civie organiza- 
tions of that city, extending invitations. 


Gist of Resolutions Adopted 


The chief features of the business end of 
the convention, and the consensus voiced in the 
discussions, are reflected in the resolutions 
adopted at Friday afternoon’s meeting. B. J. 
Boorman, of Oakland, was chairman of the 
tesolutions committee, and favorable action in 
every instance, was taken on the following reso- 
lutions submitted: 


1. Commending Department of Commerce for 

its service in realizing the standardization of lum- 

ber sizes, and pledging support in making the pro- 

gram effective, ‘‘since its results will equally benetit 

ae lumber dealer and the consuming 
ie. 


2. Urging utilization of lengths shorter than 
8 feet as a means of further economy and con- 
Servation of forest products. Such shorter lengths, 
it was stated, should be marketed under separate 
contract and at a reduced price. Such action, de- 
clared the resolution; will eliminate mill waste and 
ae the purchasing power of the consuming 

c. 


8. Urging all retailers to encourage the use of a 
better grade of wood shingles to make roof cost an 
actual investment. Closer relations advocated be- 
tween manufacturer and dealer to secure an intelli- 
gent national advertising campaign which shall 
realize common use of superior grade of shingles, 


so | crc the manufacture and sale of better 
roofs. 


4. Favoring reforestation on extensive scale by 
those engaged in present use of the forests “in 
order to meet the rapid depletion of our primeval 
forests arising from the natural demands of our 
expanding national life.’ The convention “noted 
with pleasure the reforesting work of some of our 
manufacturers, and to aid in extending that neces- 
sary work with its heavy cost we would urge agita- 
tion that would result in a removal of taxation 
from such forest crops until they are logged and 
manufactured.” The opinion was given voice that 
the Federal Government should reclaim and re- 
forest in the most economical fashion large areas of 
denuded lands at once controlling watersheds and 
— forest areas for the succeeding genera- 

ons. 


5. Favoring the stabilization of transportation 
affairs, with less of regulation and hampering leg- 
islation, ‘since transportation is a vital, funda- 
mental necessity of industry and civilization, and 
is dependent upon the favor and investing will of 
private capital as in every business, and must have 
fair guaranties that it may return a just reward 
for capital invested.”” The convention bespoke for 
lumbermen who are so vitally concerned in the 
health and welfare of the railroads fuller confi- 
dence in the ability and good faith of the carriers 
“to conduct their own affairs in efficiency of serv- 
ice.” Politics and political interference, it was 
declared, should be curbed, so that American rail- 
ways may feel that construction programs of devel- 
opment may have security for assurance in their 
execution. 

6. Pledging coéperation with the manufacturer 
in advertising of the proper material, use and deco- 
ration of materials for home construction to ensure 
the building of the best, most durable houses at the 
least cost. 

7. Pledging the lumber retailers of the West to 
interest and coéperation in public affairs to the 
end that efficient economy may prevail, “for we 
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are aware that the grave of republics has been the 
intolerable burden of taxation.” 


8. Expressing appreciation “to all our hosts 
and hostesses in Los Angeles for the gracious and 
generous hospitality extended to us and our ladies.” 


_9. Urging the extension of the manual voca- 
tional schools and pledging the membership to 
further the apprentice system in all industry fall- 
ing under its influence and control. It was declared 
that the welfare alike of the American youth and 
the republic are dependent in the immediate future 
on “a renewed vision of the dignity of labor,” and 
the fact was deplored “that we are rapidly becom- 
ing dependent too largely on the finishing trades- 
men of other lands, because of lack of the appren- 
tice system.” 

The association voted to discontinue the issu- 
ance of the monthly magazine that has been 
published, and in its stead to put out an annual 
number only, immediately following each an- 
nual conference. 

Discuss Terms of Sale and Home Financing 

The closing business session of the convention 
on Friday afternoon was probably the most 
productive meeting of the week in point of the 
variety and importance of the subjects dis- 
cussed. The principal speakers at this session 
included B. J. Boorman, president of the Boor- 
man Lumber Co., of Oakland, Calif., who led 
a discussion on terms of sale and the abuse of 
the return habit; Robert Anderson, general 
manager of Anderson & Sons Co., Logan, Utah, 
who spoke on the farming situation; C. W. 
Gamble, general manager of the Boise-Payette 
Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho, who conducted a 


discussion on financing small homes and main- 
taining a profitable service. 

Mr. Anderson, in an ultra frank discussion 
of the situation facing the farmers as he views 
it, bluntly declared that he believes the main 
trouble with the tillers of the soil is that they 
are the recipients of too much sympathy. 

We are all too prone to literally shower sym- 
pathy on the farmer, said Mr. Anderson. We tell 
him we know he is getting the dirty end of the 


stick and the way he is being treated is a crime, 
and that things must change. All sorts of legisla- 


‘tion is suggested to raise the farmer from his pres- 


ot ec and make him a millionaire over- 
night. 

Any legislation that is designed to afford 
artificial restoration to the farmer, either by 
the fixation of prices or by other methods, will 
only tend to aggravate the situation rather 
than alleviate it, declared Mr. Anderson. He 
said that it is up to the farmer to face his 
problems as any other business man would and 
clear his path by the practice of thrift and 
economy, and by using all the information at 
his command. The idea must be removed from 
the farmers’ minds, said the speaker, that 
legislation must be invoked to cure their ills 


Thinks Farmer Will Solve His Own Problems 


Farming should be conducted as a real business 
like any other business, and the problems that 
develop must be faced and handled as other indi- 
viduals and organizations face and handle them in 
their respective fields of activity, declared Mr. 
Anderson. Speaking plainly, the trouble with our 
farming communities today, as I see it, is that 
there are too many automobiles and not enough 
manure spreaders. Official Government statistics 
show that in a recent year only 3 percent of the 
income of the farmers was invested in farm imple- 
ments, while 16 percent was spent on automobiles. 
Farm problems can and are being solved without 
the assistance of legislation. Sooner or later the 
old economic laws will do the work. Where the 
farmer is using a lot of common horse sense he is 
getting there. 

Mr. Anderson recalled the situation existing 
among the cotton growers of the South not 
long ago when the opinion was freely ex- 
pressed that ‘‘everything was going to the 
bow-wows and that relief was impossible with- 
out government legislation.’’? Today the cot- 
ton industry is in a very healthy state, said the 
Utah lumber dealer. ‘‘Why? Because the 
economic law has been applied.’’ 

Mr. Anderson also told of the depression that 
had existed in the sugar beet industry in the 
Intermountain country that resulted in many 
factories closing in the face of assessments and 
dark pictures of the ‘‘impossible future’’ be- 
ing painted on all sides. 

Today, he said, the sugar beet factories have 
more orders on hand than they can fill. Again the 
old economic law of supply and demand is working 
its wonders. The sheep men last — were class- 
ing themselves as impossible bankrupts, and the 
cattle industry was deep in the mire of depression. 
But the sheep industry and the wool industry has 
come back and regained a rosy complexion. In the 
last ninety days there has been an appreciable in- 
crease in the activity in the cattle market. And 
as for our eggs—we are now shipping Utah eggs 
to the New York market and getting a top price 
for them.” 

Mr. Anderson concluded his address as fol- 
lows: 

So you can see that all farming communities are 
not going straight to perdition and staying there, 
altho we may have been somewhat hard pressed in 
recent years. 


Work to Create Greater Desire for Homes 


In speaking on the financing of small homes, 
Mr. Gamble stressed the point that the problem 
of the day was not necessarily one of financ- 
ing but of creating the desire on the part of 
the average person to own a home. In the last 
fifteen years, he said, there has been a com- 
plete overthrow in human desires. Before 
the automobile came into popular use, the first 
thought of the average citizen, after accumu- 
lating some money, was to build a home, said 
Mr. Gamble, while today the automobile in- 
variably captures the first savings. 

Our work should center on supplanting the pres- 
ent desire for automobiles to the creation of a 
greater desire for a home, said the speaker. Today 
it is a pretty safe bet to say that 99 percent of our 
deople either buy a car as soon as they get enough 
money together to make the first ge om or are 
saving for that first payment. he dominating 
thought today is the automobile first, 

It is up to us to change the desires of the people. 
The remarkable results obtained from the advertis- 
ing campaign that featured the slogan “See Amer- 
ica First’ may well be studied for suggestions on 
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how we can solve our problems. I believe the most 
effective road open to us is an extensive national 
advertising campaign featuring the slogan “Own 
a Home First.’”’ It is not only the lumberman who 
should be interested in putting over this campaign, 
but virtually every merchant in the retail field. 
The furniture dealer, the grocer, the art store, the 
butcher—all merchants benefit when homes are 
built and occupied. 

In discussing the development of service fea- 
tures, Mr. Gamble declared that profitable serv- 
ice extended by a yard should not only be 
profitable to the dealer but to the consumer as 
well. The plan service worked out by his com- 
pany, he said, is aimed to show the prospective 
builder how he can have a home at a minimum 
of cost. 

Efficient Business Methods 


Mr. Boorman, in discussing efficient business 
methods, said that a thoro knowledge of terms 
of sale was one of the most important subjects 
for the dealer to acquaint himself with as it 
forms the arch key of his organization. 

Mr. Boorman in his address stressed the im- 
portance of marketing material that will have 
an enduring, permanent life. 

The word temporary is probably one of the most 
“expensive” words that was ever coined, he said. 
Temporary is especially expensive when it refers 
to roofs. It is our duty to see that the customer’s 
dollar receives the greatest purchasing wtggd possi- 
ble. For you to say that you sell the material 
that the customer asks for is not necessarily good 
business. It is up to you to advise him of facts. 
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ties in ‘the western States are doing a good 
work, there still remains a large field to be cul- 
tivated, particularly as regards the caring for 
second mortgages. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


It usually takes three days to hold the annual 
institute of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, but you know everything in Los 
Angeles is so big that it took a week here and 
then they had to double up on the entertain- 
ment program in order to get it all in. 

Those balmy sunshiny days were smiling in 
truly wonderful sunny southern California style 
from early morning until late evening. The 
South is noted for its hospitality and has been 
since an early day. The West has an enviable 
reputation in the same class but California is a 
combination of the two and upholds the best 
of both with still more room to go. 

Of course the big event was the annual ball 
held in the main ball room of the new Los 
Angeles Biltmore, a hotel of which the citizens 
are justly proud. The ball room with its 
sparkling chandeliers and ornate ceiling and 
balconies made an ideal setting for the mingling 
of these lumber merchants and their ladies with 
the rhythm of fox-trot and waltz. 


The dinner served before the dancing in the 


queens’’ and thence to one of the studios to 
see them ‘‘shoot.’’ 

Money, time and energy on the part of the 
entertainment committee were not stinted to 
give the visitors the time of their lives and 
Los Angeles was at her best. She lived up to 
all the advance notices of all the most en. 
thusiastic boosters that ever boosted a boost 
for the most boosted city in America. 


MOST UNIQUE CONCAT ON RECORD 


What has been said by many famous ‘‘old 
eats’’ to have been the most unique concatena- 
tion ever held was that staged in the beautiful) 
beach city of Venice, Feb. 19. A more ideal 
setting could not be imagined. It was typical 
of the manner in which these ‘‘ Angelenos’’ 
plan and carry out things. 

Snark H. L. Rosenberg, who is making such 
a memorable record for Hoo-Hoo in the livest 
and most enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo district in the 
world, had a large and well organized initia- 
tion committee divided into six teams and each 
team with a captain. 


The “Nine” who put on the ritual, adorned in 


. their robes of office, in a most impressive manner 


were: Snark, Herman Rosenberg; Senior Hoo- 
Hoo, Cliff Estes ; Junior Hoo-Hoo, Frank Connolly; 
Arcanoper, Ted Lawrence; Jabberwock, Verne 
Barker; Bojum, Sam Hayward; Custocatian, A, L, 

















CATS AND KITTENS ABOARD. ‘‘THE SHIP’’ CAFE, VENICE, CALIF., AT HOO-HOO CONCATENATION FEB. 19, 1924 


The strength of this nation is not in its army 
and its navy; not in the vast riches held in the 
bowels of the earth; not in our primeval forests, 
but in the home. The home is the great bulwark 
of our country—the home where Mother is Queen 
and Father is King. And it is the home—the en- 
during home, not the temporary one—that we must 
help to create. 


Abuse of Return Privileges Discussed 


Mr. Boorman led an interesting discussion in 
which many delegates participated on the abuse 
of return privileges. The consensus expressed 
on the floor was that a straight 10 percent 
charge for handling and restocking returned 
material was a fair and just price and that its 
establishment has a tendency to cut down on 
returns. Drayage, of course, is added to the 
10 percent. 

In presenting a report on the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Society, Mr. Boorman said that in re- 
cent years it is saving approximately $100,000 
every year to its policyholders. The insurance 
it writes, he said, was positively the best. 

There was considerable discussion at the 
closing session on the necessity to further the 
work of building and loan associations. Sev- 
eral speakers, particularly Mr. Anderson, urged 
the lumber dealers to join in movements for 
the formation of these associations in the small- 
er towns with the view to community develop- 
ment rather than with a strictly commercial 
viewpoint, as by so doing they can make the 
most of the opportunities presented. While it 
was declared that the building and loan socie- 


same room, was pronounced a work of art by 
epicureans. The entertainment—The Review— 
with twenty artists featuring the ‘‘Sunkist’’ 
Beauty Ballet, has never been excelled at any 
western lumber meeting. It was not the work 
of cabaret entertainers but was real art. 


Even the souvenir program for the ball left 
no room for improvement and right here let 
there be engraved the names of the entertain- 
ment committee who labored long and secured 
unprecedented results: Phil B. Hart, chairman; 
A. L. Hoover, J. C. Owens, E. A. Goodrich, 
B. W. Bookstaver, F. A. Dernier, Perry Whit- 
ing, and J. W. Chase. And don’t imagine that 
this entertainment committee contented them- 
selves with the superlative achievement noted 
above. There was entertainment for every oc- 
casion. 

During the ‘‘Greatest’’ Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion Tuesday night, the ladies were treated to a 
theater party at Grauman’s Hollywood Egyp- 
tian Theater showing ‘‘The Ten Command- 
ments.’’ There were sightseeing trips thru the 
country Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. One 
of the greatest treats was the matinee party 
to the old mission San Gabriel and the famous 
Mission Play—a story of the history of Cali- 
fornia by John Steven McGroarty. 

Saturday afternoon the visitors were taken 
for an automobile trip thru the beautiful resi- 
dence sections of Los Angeles and surrounding 
suburbs, pointing out the homes of the ‘‘ movie 


Hoover; Gurdon, 
Clint Laughlin. 


The treasurer for the occasion was W. B. Wick- 
ersham; chairman membership committee, Phil B. 
Hart, and chairman publicity committee, J. 
Chase. 

At the close of the business sessions Tuesday 
afternoon, Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo supplied auto- 
mobiles to take the visitors to the beach city. 
An excellent dinner was served to a record 
breaking crowd in the feature cafe of Venice, 
‘‘The Ship,’’ which was gaily decorated with 
black cats for the occasion. Professional en- 
tertainers added to the gayety of the diners 
who were having a riot of fun notwithstanding 
that ‘‘The Ship’’ was well within the three 
mile limit. The feature of the entertainment 
aboard ‘‘The Ship’’ was the minstrel number 
by Eddie Houghton, of the Earl Hoffman Co., 
Los Angeles, and F. S. Long, of the A. W. 
Smith Lumber Co. 

Immediately following the dinner the class 
of 167 purblind kittens were led in lock-step 
formation thru devious windings among the 
crowds of tourists on the pier to the ‘‘Fun 
House.’’ It is probable that the ‘‘ Merry 
Prince’’ in person had charge of the building 
of this torture chamber. At any rate it could 
not have been improved on if it had been built 
for the occasion. It is some job to go thru 
the ‘‘Fun House’’ with all your faculties work- 
ing to the best advantage but to be ‘‘ poured 
thru it blindfolded and in a stream of 167 of 


Fred E. Golding; Scrivenoter, 
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the most lusty kittens that ever unwound a 
pall of yarn that is a real experience. It would 
certainly be putting it too mildly to say that 
every cat and kitten alike got more than his 
money ’s worth. 

The Los Angeles district Hoo-Hoo have set 
a mark for the rest of the Hoo-Hoo world to 
shoot at for some time to come. Many prom- 
inent Hoo-Hoo were either participants or in- 
terested spectators including, Parson P. A. 
Simpkin, Santa Monica; R. A. Hiscox, San 
Francisco; E. D. Tennant, Los Angeles; G. A. 
Griswold, Portland; R. R. Fox, formerly of 
Seattle, now of Los Angeles; Gus Russell, San 
Francisco. 


HOO-HOO ENTERTAIN VISITORS 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 23.—Confirming 
its title as the best organization of the kind 
in the United States, the Hoo-Hoo Club of 
Los Angeles gave a luncheon to visiting lum- 
bermen last Thursday. The special dining 
room of the Alexandria Hotel was comfortably 
filled with representatives from a dozen States 
when Herman Rosenberg, Snark, rapped for 
order, and began the customary introduction 
of guests. The process was delightfully infor- 
mal, and at the same time somewhat profitable 
for the Big Brother fund of the club. The 
process was elaborated by Dave Woodhead, 
chairman of the day, who extracted numerous 
§0-cent pieces from members for the same 
purpose. 

The big speech of the day, really one of the 
events of convention week, was given by Roger 
Andrews, vice president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank and the Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles. He gave a plain, straight- 
forward talk, illustrated by many a pointed 
story and humorous reference, in which he 
answered the universal question, ‘‘Has Los 
Angeles reached the limit of its building de- 
velopment?’’ The answer was that while the 
conservative bankers of the city were not blind- 
ly financing real estate projects, they were 
backing all legitimate building enterprises. Mr. 
Andrews said in part: 

Our growth is healthful, and at this time it 
looks as tho our building program for the year 
will exceed the memorable record of 1923. From 
where we are standing today, nobody can tell how 
far we are going in 1924. I do believe that the 
lumber trade is keenly interested in the right kind 
ef prosperity; and I believe also that lumbermen 
should realize the need of emphasizing what it is 
that has made this community a white spot in the 
record of development. This country is not only 
a country of responsibility, but of obligation, and 
is a recognition of that phase which impels us to 
make it a white—not a black spot—one that shall 
be held above reproach. Every dollar extracted 
by worthy methods is a promise given by Los An- 
geles. We are going to have a good year—not 
only in business and development, but in a recogni- 
tion of our responsibility. We are under the ob- 
ligation of preserving the law and of making this 
country a safe country to do business in. 

Resting on business men there is an obligation, 
setting a high example of citizenship to enable all 
business.to be safe. There was a time not very 
long ago when any organization, such as yours, was 
regarded as an organization in restraint of trade; 
but today a movement of this kind is justly com- 
mended as existing for the stated purpose of mak- 
ing good men better, raising the standard of ethics 
and business dealings. I believe we will have in 
1924 the very best year we have ever had, creating 
a place for opportunity plus obligation. I’d like 
to stress the thought that we have here a section 
and a city where every right-thinking business man 
stands an equal chance with every other before the 
door of opportunity. 

The meeting closed impressively by a reading 
of the Hoo-Hoo code of ethics by Cliff Estes, 
of the J. O. Means Lumber Co., Los Angeles. 


CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS 


One of California’s most prominent ‘‘lum- 
bermen’’ is a woman—a charming young lady 
—or better still—a girl. She is Miss Alberta 
Brey, of the Brey-Wright Lumber Co., Porter- 
ville, Calif. It has come to be very generally 
recognized that Miss Brey has evolved some 
of the best selling methods in vogue by retail 
lumbermen in the great State of California. 
In speaking to an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative, Miss Brey said that business has 
been good and her company has no room for 
complaint. Porterville is half way between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. It is the cen- 
ter of two irrigation districts. The products 
of its surrounding country are diversified. 


Altho there has been less than three inches of 
rain this winter Miss Brey is confidently hope- 
ful of good rains,in Mareh. 

Bob Anderson: ‘‘ What we want in the farm- 
ing districts is more manure spreaders and less 
pleasure ears.’’ 

C. W. Gamble: ‘‘What we must all do is to 
supplant the present desire for an automobile 
with the desire for a home.’’ 


It would seem that Los Angeles is not only 
a gay city, but to some people it seems a wicked 
city. The new Los Angeles Biltmore is prob- 
ably the only hotel in the United States that 
hasn’t a Gideon Bible within its walls and 
Parson Simpkin had to bring two little Ameri- 
can flags all the way from Santa Monica to 
properly decorate the Cinderella Roof, where 
the convention sessions were held, for George 
Washington’s birthday. 

Among the literature presented to the at- 
tendants at the convention was a small bro- 
chure prepared by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. It 
gave a brief history of the magnitude of the 








Reproduction of part of cover page of brochure 
presented by California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association 


industry and the uses of the various woods 
manufactured by members of the association. 
A feature of the booklet was a double cover 
reproduction of an excellent stand of Califor- 
nia pine. This was reproduced in a duotone 
green color. 

The California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association also had an elaborate 
exhibit of the various grades of sugar and 
white pine. 

Said retiring President Spear: ‘‘Out in Utah 
we learned something about marketing from 
California this year when Californians came 
over there and bought Utah apples at $20 a 
ton, shipped them to California, regraded them, 
reboxed them and shipped them as California 
apples back to Utah and points east at a 
profit.’’ 

E. E. Austin, of E. E. Austin & Son, lumber 
and builder’s supplies, Erie, Pa., was an inter- 
ested spectator at the sessions of the conven- 
tion. Mr. Austin, who was accompanied by his 
wife, was making his first trip to Pacific coast 
points. 


B. H. Beach, Beach Lumber Co., Rome, N. Y., 
early laid claims to the honor of being the 
‘*furthest away delegate’’ to the convention. 
Mr. Beach is a past president of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
fruits including oranges, figs, grapes, apricots, 
peaches ete. The lumbermen who know Miss 
Brey lay special emphasis on the ‘‘ Peaches.’’ 
New York, now known as the Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association. 


The beautiful sugar pine ‘‘Hope’’ chest, 
filled with San Joaquin Valley fruit, was won 
by R. P. Holmes, of the lumber department of 
Pelton & Levee, Los Angeles. Everything goes 
to Los Angeles it seems and what is more nearly 
correct everything that gets there stays there. 
This chest was presented to the holder of the 
lucky number at the banquet, by the Sugar 
Pine Co., Fresno, and the Madera Sugar Pine 
Co., Madera, Calif. 


C. D. LeMaster, Hoo-Hoo’s Snark of the 
Universe, brought out a lusty cheer when Par- 
son Peter Simpkin introduced him to the big 
gathering aboard ‘‘The Ship,’’ and later he 
was conspicuous among the notables in the 
‘*Fun House’’ while the kittens were having 
their eyes opened. 


The California Redwood Association had an 
attractive exhibit in the Cinderella Roof, with 
a beautiful natural redwood table and samples 
of many finish patterns. 


The exhibit of the Los Angeles Lumber 
Products Co. contained many large photographs 
of the wonderful timber of the Graham Island 
holdings of the company and also of its various 
plants. Many samples of spruce and hemlock 
finish both in the natural and in various colors 
of paint and stain, were exhibited. 


The beautiful identification badge—repro- 
duced on the first page of this report—with 
which every attendant at the institute was fur- 
nished, was supplied thru the courtesy of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Above the 
name on the big button appeared a wood scene, 
in colors, with two cutters sawing down a tree, 
and below the name some city skyscrapers and 
a modern steamship, indicating the importance 
of the industry. The saw concern is to be con- 
gratulated on its efforts in preparing such a 
striking memento for this occasion. 





MAKES CENSUS OF SEATTLE FOLK 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 23.—Walter R. 
Fifer, who used to live up Puget Sound way, 
is a confirmed Los Angelenos, with only once 
in a while a yearning for the dewy metropolis 
of Washington. Feeling that way during the 
convention, Walt compiled a census of Seattle 
lumbermen who are now setting out for the 
millionaire colony of southern Colifornia. Here 
is the list: 

Irland Davis, Hammond Lumber Co.; Ray 
Throm, Paul Masters and Mr. McKenzie, Nettle- 
ton Lumber Co.; Charlie Hubbard and Mr. Hil- 
ditch, Hammond Lumber Co.; Ed Heiser and Ed. 
Fairbanks, Independent Lumber Co.; Merritt Gil- 
mer, Ray Julian and Mr. Nelson, E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co.; Ernest Gould, Inglewood Lumber Co., 
Inglewood; Charlie Garrison, C. E. Garrison Lum- 
ber Co., Long Beach; J. S. Bennett, wholesaler, 
Long Beach; Rollins A. Brown, hardwoods; Ed. 
Tennant, Los Angeles District Lumbermen’s Club; 
W. W. Wilkinson and George Maxwell, Maxwell & 
Wilkinson ; M. McDonald, L. H. Ives Lumber Co. ; 
G. R. Tully, A. W. Smith Lumber Co.; A. H. Camp- 
bell, formerly at Glacier, now in the oil business ; 
Walter R. Fifer, wholesale lumber; R. J. Menz. 


The following visitors from Seattle are here: 

L. H. Ives, Hugh McCaughney, Vint Learned, Mr. 
Ranning, W. A. Foster, Arthur Bevan, A. V. Gray, 
Mr. Watts, Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Fifer represents the Williams Fir Finish 
Co., carrying the slogan, ‘‘Seattle’s Finest 
Finish.’’ 

The list would not be complete without the 
name of R. R. Fox, who is located here as 
president of the Simonds Saw & Knife 
Agency, with offices at 416 East Third Street. 
Bob was in the center of the Seattle crowd 
with the big Hoo-Hoo concatenation at Venice 
Tuesday evening. 

Lou Fifer, president of the L. R. Fifer Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, is expected to reach Los 
Angeles for a short visit early in Mareh. 
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Western Retailers Forecast Exceptionally Good Year 


WILLIAM M. LITCHFIELD, Litchfield Lumber Co., 
Glendale, Calif.: It looks like a humdinger. Home 
building and store construction are requiring a 
great deal of lumber. There is no question that 
the building movement will keep going, and in my 
judgment it will call for a heavier volume of ma- 
terial than last year. 


H. O. Brirron, Britton Lumber Co., Roundup, 
Mont.: Roundup is a coal mining town, and the 
center of an agricultural district in which the 
dry-land system of farming has brought forth some 
gratifying, even astonishing, results. We are 
growing wheat, and are getting to be a corn coun- 
try. Land today is very cheap. In a business 
sense, we touched our lowest mark in fifteen years 
at the close of 1922. It is gratifying to state 
that business in 1923 was almost normal; and that 
1924 gives promise of good results. We are hope- 
ful of satisfactory returns from lumber. 


J. F. Wricut, Brey-Wright Lumber Co., Porter- 
ville, Calif.: While conditions were a little bit 
slow last fall, so far this year they have been 
improving. A hopeful development is the fact 
that returns from the orange crop have been larger 
than expected. The district is noted for oranges; 
also for alfalfa and cattle. Business was excel- 
lent for the entire interval of 1923—in fact, as a 
whole we had a rattling good year. There is a 
healthy demand for homes, which after all is 
largely a matter of proper financing. We are hope- 
ful for 1924; and if it is as good as last year, 
we'll be satisfied. 


Greorce H. WALKER, G. H. Walker (Inc.), Los 
Angeles, Calif.: You can’t stop the onward march 
of development here. Last year was a wonder; 
and this year we look for an equally large volume. 
Conditions are very good. A total of 75 percent 
of building activity here is residential. 





Cc. StroweL.t SMITH, secretary-manager Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, Calif.: Around the bay 
we are breaking all previous records. Most of the 
output goes east, with some water business, the 
greater percentage of which is foreign. There is 
a chance for a considerable development in cargo 
business and it is conceded that the future of the 
industry ties in closely with lumber properly man- 
ufactured and properly dried. Last year was a 
bang-up period, locally and otherwise. We shipped 
one and a quarter billion feet for our industry, 
breaking all records. There is no reason why the 
business should not continue, and we hope to ex- 
ceed last year’s total. When there is a national 
building program of six billion dollars, somebody 
is due to get the business, and naturally we expect 
to land a good share of it. 








O. A. Sprar, retiring president Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Provo, Utah: The home 
is the foundation of our country. Since the lum- 
ber business is second to none in importance to 
home life, this is our opportunity to build for the 
future. 


R. M. Cross,,manager Salt Lake office of the 
Hastern & Western Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. : 
Last year’s business was light and spotted, but our 
policy is simply to sell lumber; and I am happy 
to say that the prospect in Utah is now better 
than it was a year ago. We have our mines of 
copper, silver and lead, and our output from the 
sheep ranches and cattle ranches. There will be 
more business during 1924, for lumber dealers and 
all others. 


W. H. Torumr, vice president Volker Lumber 
Co., Ogden, Utah: All the farmers have money 
money realized for most part from the last sugar 
beet crop. They are quite active in building, but the 
greatest activity is in the cities, where there is a 
brisk demand for residences. Good houses are sell- 
ing as fast as they can be built. Ogden has a 
new depot now going up and there igs already a 
heavy volume of construction. It looks like big 
business this year. Lumbermen are pursuing a 
sane policy of holding together, and there is no 
longer a ruinous practice of cutting and slashing 
prices. 





C. M. CoppDINGTON, manager Citizens Lumber 
Co., Yerington, Nev.: In my district, the enter- 
prise of the farmers is bringing agriculture rap- 
idly to the front, with a prospective and most ben- 
eficial effect on the lumber industry. The farmers 
themselves, thru a codperative bonding proposi- 
tion of a million dollars, have financed an improve- 
ment that will put water on raw land of an area 
of between 85,000 and 100,000 acres. There will 


be plenty of water very cheap, and the plain mean- 
ing is a real crop for the area covered by the im- 
provement. One unit of the water storage sys- 
tem has just been completed, and the second unit 
will be ready in June or July. In that area there 
is now plenty of raw land, some of which can be 
homesteaded, and some bought outright at a cost 
of from $10 to $25 an acre. The bonding prop- 
osition applies only as each unit comes in, so that 
the interest burden is placed at a low figure. The 
cost per acre is not more than $30 for water right, 
ditch right, interest charge and every other possi- 
ble item of expense; and the settler has twenty 
years in which to complete payment. At the end 
of the term he will be absolute owner. This splen- 
did improvement means that everybody will do 
more business, and of course that the retail lum- 
ber dealer will have his share. 

T. B. LAWRENCE, Hart-Wood Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.: The wholesalers thru organiza- 
tion can assist the forest service in putting over 
ideas of timber, conservation, fire prevention and 
reforestation. They can prevent legislation an- 
tagonistic to the lumber industry. It is only thru 
organization that they can fight the anti-shingle 
ordinances. 

R. C. Turner, Sugar Pine Lumber Co., Fresno, 
Calif.: In the San Joaquim Valley everybody is 
sitting tight until the movement of fruit begins. 
There are raisins at Fresno, peaches at Selma and 
oranges at Porterville. Just now the price of rai- 
sins is at a low ebb, but as soon as this condition 
readjusts itself the general trend toward im- 
provement will begin. Lumber will become active 
along with other commodities. 





A. B. WASTELL, secretary California Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Assocjation, San Francisco: The asso- 
ciation is working for stability and solidarity, and 
is striving thru arbitration to help the situation. 
In general conditions are good. The trend in lum- 
ber, as spring develops, should naturally be up- 
ward, in line with other commodities, and corres- 
ponding with reports of continued building activ- 
ity. 


F. D. ADAMS, representing Griswold Lumber Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.: The present outlook is that 
about thirty days will be needed to get things in 
normal shape, the existing condition being due 
to yards overstocking last fall, and also to the 
usual let up for February, traceable to inventory 
time. As far as I can see, the Los Angeles dis- 
trict will have a building total in 1924 of from 
80 to 100 percent of last year’s. The permits 
then exceeded $200,000,000. A good percentage of 
permits now being issued is for dwellings, indicat- 
ing a strong and definite home-building movement, 
the nature of which is shown by the fact that there 
is a fair proportion of detached residences. 


ARTHUR BEVAN, shingle branch West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash.: One exhibit 
in the convention hall is especially pleasing to 
me. I refer to the photographic enlargement of a 
two page article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, por- 
traying “Home, Sweet Home,” with its hundred- 
year shingled roof.  Pictorially, this splendid 
photograph is a complete refutation of the attacks 
on the wood shingle as well as all other forest 
products employed in building the American home. 


A. L. PORTER, secretary Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Spokane, Wash.: It is a mat- 
ter of some surprise to me that a larger number of 
retail business men do not support coéperative ad- 
vertising. It is not the retail lumbermen’s busi- 
ness to sell the community on building new homes 
or owning their homes; it is the business of every 
merchant up and down the street. 


GRAHAM GRISWOLD, president and manager 
Griswold Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.: A reason- 
able forecast of the lumber industry is that every 
manufacturer and wholesaler will be able to tran- 
sact unprecedented business during the five-year 
period which has just begun. The situation calls 
for calm, conservative action, legitimate and reg- 
ular in all respects. If the industry as a whole 
ean avoid the pitfall of overproduction and the 
equally dangerous practice of over-delivering, the 
result will never be in doubt. Every lumber en- 
terprise, whether small or large, ought to make 
a good profit and at the same time double its cap- 
ital in the next five years. We can all make more 
money than ever before, if we handle the situation 
right. 





W. C. MILLER, manager Columbia Valley Lum- 
On this trip I am ac- 


ber Co., Seattle, Wash.: 


companied by J. P. McEvoy, manager of our Kirk- 
land yard, and by W. F. Connor, manager of our 
Wenatchee yard. So far this year in each of the 
districts served by us business has been much bet- 
ter than last year, particularly for residential con- 
struction. There is much activity in storage ware. 
houses, and farmers are showing considerable at- 
tention to small structures, such as chicken houses, 
Business with us has all the earmarks of a big 
year. 





Born ANDERSON, Anderson Bros., Logan, Utah: 
Our yard business increased 15 percent in volume 
in 1923 as compared with the preceding year, and 
there is a most hopeful sign for 1924 in the fact 
that the farming community is steadily getting in 
better shape. The copper mines in Utah are run- 
ning; also the Columbia Steel interests are spend- 
ing large sums in the development of Utah iron re- 
sources, the result of which is bound to be a big 
thing, for the industries of the State. Utah banks 
have not suffered like those in some States; and 
on the whole the outlook for lumber, as well as 
for all other interests is distinctly encouraging. 


O. D. HAUSCHILD, manager Retail Lumbermen’s 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Loans to farmers are all right, if properly safe 
guarded. Expenditures for needed improvements 
such as sheds and barns, ought to be encouraged, 
as against the idea of over expenditures for motot 
cars, if the latter are not a necessity. 





GEORGE MERRILL, Morrison & Merrill Lumber 
Co., Salt Lake, Utah: While for the last few 
years I have lived at Pasadena, I have retained 
my lumber interests in Salt Lake City, which is 
still my home. In the past I took an active part 
in the retailers’ organization, and it goes without 
saying that I am glad to attend the sessions where 
I can listen to the discussions and have the priv- 
ilege of meeting old friends. 


CHARLES I, O’NeiL, O’Neil Lumber Co., Pomona, 
Calif.: Our community is one in which home 
building is steadily progressing, due to added pop- 
ulation largely of well-to-do people from all parts 
of the middle West. Almost to a man, they have 
decided to stay and become a part of the commu- 
nity. They are buying their places. The outlook 
for business of all kinds, including lumber, is good 
My firm has made an excellent start for 1924, with 
bookings for January about twice what they were 4 
year ago. 


A. ScHUMACHER, Home Lumber Co., Spokane, 
Wash.: We have closed a fairly successful year, 
in which home construction has been a leading 
feature, and we have entered 1924 in a hopeful 
frame of mind. Inland Empire wholesalers are 
now in clover, due to the upward trend of the 
market. 


AvuGustus J. RusseLtut, Santa Fe Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.: Let me say a word about 
wood shingles. We have found out that the in- 
dustry, like some other things, is thriving on op- 
position. The harder the enemies of the wood 
shingle fight, the more we sell, for the very fact 
of the fighting directs attention to the further 
fact that wood shingles are positively the best and 
most beautiful roofing material ever made. 


G. C. BuRNETT, manager Burnett Lumber Co., 
Tulare, Calif.: In the Southern San Joaquin Val- 
ley home construction is under way, indicating 
that residential development is fairly started. 


A. W. HIcKMAN, Eichelberger Lumber Co., Nor- 
folk, Neb., and Hickman Lumber Co., North Platte, 
Neb. : The building movement is good in Nebraska 
towns, running strongly to home constructior 
This is true of Norfolk and North Platte, and als¢ 
of Hastings, where numerous residences and the 
usual volume of other structures are being erected. 


GrorRGE W. Woop, Wood Bros. Co., Santa Cruz, 
Calif.: Our business runs largely to homes and 
poultry houses. Last year was a record breaker 
and since business of all kinds is healthy, we are 
convinced that 1924 will be a good building era, 
probably as large in volume as 1923. 





THEODORE LERCH, Albion Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: We handle redwood which is a spe- 
cialty material, with a constantly widening mar- 
ket. We are taking in more territory, and trying 
to let the whole world know about it. Our object 
is to see that the uses to which redwood is put are 
those to which it is best adapted. If we can not 
be sure that the wood will be properly used, we 
would rather not sell it. 
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Connecticut Dealers Endorse Standards—Plan for Home 
Financing and State Groups—1924 Prospects Are Fine 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Feb. 25.—When the Lum- 
ber Dealers Association of Connecticut rang 
down the curtain on its thirty-second annual 
dinner at the Stratfield Hotel here last Wed- 
nesday night, one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the history of the organization had been 
written. [A preliminary, telegraphic report 
of the convention appeared on page 63 of the 
Feb. 23 issue.—EpiTor.] The Connecticut asso- 
ciation, which adjourned with the passage of 
a resolution endorsing the standardization of 
sizes in conformity with the recommendations 
of the conference in Washington, D. C., felt 
that in this matter it had won the greatest 
victory of its career. 

E. A. Richards, of West Haven, who looks 
after all standardization matters for the Con- 
necticut dealers, in presenting the resolution 
for adoption, told the members that the Con- 
necticut association had been a pioneer in 
the fight, and by its efforts had started a cam- 
paign that gradually spread over the country 
and ultimately brought about the conclave in 
the nation’s capital. Mr. Richards added that 
in the matter of progressive thought in better- 
ing the lumber industry, the Connecticut asso- 
ciation need doff its hat to no other organiza- 
tion. He pointed out that the resolution as 
adopted was the same which had won unani- 
mous approval at the recent meeting of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City. 
The same unanimous decision was reached in 
the Connecticut convention, and it is safe to say 
that the standardization question is once and 
for all settled in the Nutmeg State. Mr. 
Richards was appointed several years ago to 
represent Connecticut in all meetings regard- 
ing the standardization issue, and in this con- 
nection had traveled over the eastern half of 
the country. He said he felt that the result 
had been in a degree a personal victory. 


Secretary Urges Group Organization 


William J. Riley, secretary, in his report, 
pointed to the fact that by its affiliation with 
the Northeastern association, many matters 
that hitherto had been State issues were taken 
care of by the parent body. He said the 
affililation with the Northeastern had been 
thoroly perfected. Mr. Riley reported that 
the membership in the association has now 
reached more than ninety firms, comprising 
between 75 and 80 percent of the number of 
eligible yards in Connecticut, and is close to 
90 percent in the volume of lumber sales. He 
said that district groups have been organized 
at New London, Hartford, Waterbury and New 
Haven, and that clubs have been formed in 
three of these cities and are actively working 
and meeting regularly. ‘‘It should be our aim 
to get the one inactive group going at once, and 
also to organize other groups thruout the 
State,’’ said Mr. Riley, ‘‘so that the entire 
membership will be affiliated with some partic- 
ular group. Membership in these groups is 
not confined to our members, but we invite 
and welcome those who are not members. 
These groups are a very important part of 
the association’s work. The treasurer’s report 
shows that we are doing well financially.’’ 

Mr. Riley reported the death of the late Con- 
necticut secretary, James Cray, on April 18, 
1923. Mr. Cray’s funeral was held in Moosup, 
Conn., and was attended by representatives of 
the association. 


President Seeks Home Financing Plan 


John C. Barry, retiring president, in his 
annual address reviewed the meeting at West 
Haven, at which affiliation with the North- 
eastern association was carried out. He said 
the wisdom of the change had been clearly 
demonstrated, and that during its period of 
reconstruction the Connecticut association had 
clearly shown its value to its membership. 

© said the outlook for association work thru- 
out the country had never appeared brighter, 


and that the dealer on the outside labors at 
a great disadvantage. On building and loan 
conditions in Connecticut, Mr. Barry said: 

The problem of financing the construction of the 
home is one that is paramount to all the dealers 
in the association, for in my judgment hundreds 
of our middle class people today in Connecticut 
would build if some simple plan of financing at 
least 75 percent of the cost of such a home was 
available. The building of homes is a community 
asset, and the successful merchant is a community 
asset. If you will analyze the business method of 
a successful dealer, you will find that his success 
was attained, not by cutting prices, but rather 
by service to his friends and a study of the com- 
munity needs. The live dealer will not find it 
difficult to find prospevtice home owners, who will 
be only too glad of advice and help that will lead 
to the possession of that home that many are 
longing for. With the aid of our invaluable plan 
service, and a dependable plan of financing—one 
at your command, the other to be accomplished by 
your initiative in organizing a building and loan 
association if there is not one in your community 
or, if there is one, your active participation in its 
affairs, you can do much to increase your business, 
and I can assure you that you will receive the 
dividends for the energy extended. 


Group Meetings Stimulate Interest 


Mr. Barry pointed out the benefit of group 
meetings, and said that a part development of 
this plan had been one of the results of affili- 
ation with the Northeastern association. ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the coming year I hope to see more groups 
organized,’’ he said. ‘‘These meetings afford 
an excellent opportunity for the exchange of 
ideas and information of value relative to the 
problems of dealers in the conduct of their 
business.’’ Mr. Barry lamented the fact that 
the annual outing last summer was dispensed 
with because of lack of interest, and said that 
group meetings will stimulate interest to the 
end that gatherings of Statewide significance 
will be held more often for the general good 
of all the lumbermen. 

N. B. Richards, new president of the asso- 
ciation and a director of the building and loan 
association in Manchester, Conn., said that 
when the banks tightened up a few years ago, 
the building and loan associations stepped into 
the breach and helped out the contractors and 
the building business’ more than any other 
agency. 


Hoo-Hoo Plan Big June Concatenation 


A concatenation and dinner of Hoo-Hoo was 
held in the Strafield on the night preceding the 
convention, the ceremonies being presided over 
by J. Albert Mahlstedt, of New Rochelle. 
President Barry was one of the speakers. He 
urged that Connecticut dealers take more inter- 
est in the brotherhood, and said he would aid 
in every way to stimulate interest in plans for 
a big concatenation to take place in Connecti- 
cut next June. 

John A. Dodd, of Portland, Conn., was 
elected Vicegerent Snark, in place of N. B. 
Richards, who is now State counsellor. Four 
kittens trod the hot sands, as follows: Perley 
Peter Hamilton, Alfred Titus Steves, Wil- 
liam Edward Barnett, Edward Parrish Rad- 
ford. Officers of Hoo-Hoo present included 
F. W. Naylor, J. A. Mahlstedt, W. H. Mac- 
Farland, Thomas A. Jenkins, jr., N. B. Rich- 
ards, F. H. Warr, H. H. Richards, J. C. Barry 
and J. A. Dodd. 


Bright Prospects for Good Business 


At the banquet closing the convention, Mr. 
Barry said the meeting had been the most suc- 
cessful gathering of lumbermen in Connecticut 
in twenty-five years, and the main reason was 
that all the dealers came to it satisfied with the 
way business is going, and believing that the 
immediate future holds big things in store. Mr. 
Barry said that in his home town of Portland, 
where he is connected with the Strong & Hale 
Lumber Co., business was much better in Janu- 
ary than it was a year ago, and that prospects 
were most excellent. The yard and office of the 
Strong & Hale company is on the opposite side 
of the river from Portland, and is distinguished 
by an enormous sign reading: ‘‘Come on 
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Over.’’ Mr. Barry said 
the sign had been a 
big business getter. 
N. B. Richards, of 
the Manchester Lum- 





Cc. E. UNDERWOOD, 
Norwalk, Conn. ; 
Elected Secretary 





ber Co., newly elected 
president of the Con- 
necticut association, 
said that business has 
shown a very healthy 
increase since the early part of 1923. ‘‘ Pros- 
pects are very good, he added. ‘‘The open 
winter has enabled builders to keep steadily 
at work. The sales of January far exceeded 
those of the same month last year.’’ 

W. J. Riley, retiring secretary and an official 
of the Hartford Lumber Co., Hartford, said: 
‘*My company had the biggest January busi- 
ness it enjoyed since it started business in 
1899. February is keeping the pace.’’ 

Carlton E. Underwood, new secretary of the 
association, of the Norwalk Lumber Co., for- 
merly Hubbell, Hall & Randall, said: ‘‘ Janu- 
ary produced the largest business we ever had. 
Unless all signs fail, the lumbermen of Norwalk 
will enjoy their most prosperous year.’’ 

E. A. Richards, of the H. H. Richards Lum- 
ber Co., West Haven, said:: ‘‘It looks as if 
1924 will equal, if it does not surpass, 1923. 
Business all thru Connecticut is very good.’’ 

John G. Schwarz, jr., toastmaster at the 
annual banquet and director of the association, 
who is a partner in Schwarz Bros., Bridgeport, 
said: ‘‘Bridgeport has not been so much to 
the front since the beginning of the year, but 
we are looking for 1924 to bring out a fine busi- 
ness, and handlers of lumber who are looking 
for big business will find it.’’ 

Albert Seibold, director of the association, of 
the DeForest & Hotchkiss Co., New Haven, 
said: ‘‘The splendid outlook for spring is 
greatly encouraging. A great deal of the work 
that was laid down in May, 1923, owing to the 
disordered labor conditions, is now being re- 
figured and business is picking up in a sub- 
stantial way.’’ 

H. H. Richards, president the H. H. Rich- 
ards Lumber Co., West Haven, said business in 
January was fully 100 percent better than that 
of a year ago, mainly because of better weather. 
‘‘February is easily outstripping last year’s 
business,’’ he added. The company has re- 
cently completed a new mill and large store- 
house. 

W. H. Goddard, president Wallingford Lum- 
ber Co., Wallingford, said January brought out 
the best business the company has ever had. 
‘A good spring is a foregone conclusion,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Snow is interfering a little, but noth- 
ing can stop the rush.’’ 


e ee a eo es 
Specializing in Dimension and Boards 
CorINTH, Miss., Feb. 26.—R. G. Kennedy, 
of the R. G. Kennedy Lumber Co., is having a 
striking demonstration that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is read pretty generally in the 
lumber industry. Recently the announcement 
was carried in that paper that the R. G. Ken- 
nedy Lumber Co. had opened a retail lumber 
yard in Corinth, since which time it has re- 
ceived many communications referring to this 
announcement. This report was in error, how- 
ever. Mr. Kennedy is not conducting a retail 
lumber yard, but has a manufacturing business 
with mill and yard at Pine Top, Tenn., on the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railway, and a yard 
and remilling plant at Corinth. This company 
also does some wholesaling, specializing in 

short dimension and boards. 
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Penn Retailers Stress Need for Vocational Training 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 27.—The seventeenth 
annual convention of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Pennsylvania opened this 
afternoon with a good attendance and a spirit 
of enthusiasm which assures a successful meet- 
ing. As usual, the William Penn Hotel is the 
place of meeting. 

After a number of selections by an orchestra 
and a period of community singing led by Will 
A. Davis, of Pittsburgh, the convention was 
called to order by President C. E. Roland, of 
New Alexandria, Pa. He then introduced Luke 
Barnett, of Pittsburgh, who in a clever speech 
interspersed with witticisms and dialect stories, 
extended the welcome of the city of Pittsburgh 
on behalf of the city administration. 


Address of the President 


President Roland then addressed the conven- 
tion. He said that the year which has just 
passed into history was an especially prosperous 
and satisfactory one for the retail lumber busi- 
ness and allied industries, it having ranked with 
the preceding year of 1922 in volume of build- 
ing activity. 

Designating the association and its annual 
meetings as ‘‘a university for lumbermen,’’ 
President Roland said that the successful lum- 
ber merchant is the one who is always on the 
lookout for new ideas and better methods of 
conducting his business. He continued as fol- 
lows in part: 


We have many times been advised that we should 
always be looking forward and not backward, but 
inasmuch as our hindsight is almost always bet- 
ter than our foresight, permit me to take a re- 
trospective view of the association’s activities in 
the years of its beginning, years which probably did 
not mean much more to the average retail lumber- 
man than the getting together once a year to have 
a jolly good time, but to the men of vision and 
foresight, who had in their minds and hearts the 
best interests of the lumber business as a whole, it 
meant a great deal more, and now as we stand here 
at this seventeenth annual reunion of that organi- 
zation, we can understand in a measure what the 
founders visioned. To those men of 1906 we cer- 
tainly owe a great debt of gratitude. To any of 
them who may be with us today we accord an honor 
seat in our midst and invite their judgment and 
advice in the deliberations of this convention. 

As we look back over the years of effort put forth 
by the officers of this association for the better- 
ment of the retail lumber merchant, we are not 
unmindful of the men, and I mean the membership, 
who furnished the “sinews of war’ for the carry- 
ing on of the work as it has progressed from year 
to year. While there has been some discourage- 
ment along the way, yet steady and continued 
progress has been made. Even greater work re- 
mains to be done, as we believe we have only just 
begun the work of this association. While the large 
majority of the lumber dealers of this State, and 
many from other States, are now members, there 
remain quite a few who have not as yet allied 
themselves with our association, and it shall be 
our constant hope that, sooner or later, all lumber 
dealers shall join with us in the betterment of the 
lumber industry. 


Stresses Need for Vocational Training 


One of the many problems confronting the retail 
lumber and building industries is the growing 
scarcity of skilled mechanics in this line of work. 
It seems to me as tho some attention should be 
given by members of this association toward the 
establishment of schools of some sort for the train- 
ing of young men and boys in the different build- 
ing trades. I should like also to suggest that in 
connection with such a school a department for 
the education of future lumber merchants and 
building contractors would not come amiss, as I 
believe it would have been a fine thing for many 
dealers if they had been required to pass a. satis- 
factory examination ‘before being permitted to 
engage in the business to its injury, and likewise 
to the injury of others. 

It may seem like a forlorn hope to expect the 
establishment of such schools as I have mentioned, 
but I would suggest that all lumbermen can at 
least lend their moral, and possibly their financial, 
support to the establishing of real manual training 
departments in our public schools. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad system, realizing the great im- 
portance of mechanical training for the boys and 
young men of the city of Altoona, in order that it 
might be able to secure skilled workmen for its 
great car shops, spent large sums of money in the 
equipment of manual training departments in the 
public schools of Altoona. If this was a good in- 
vestment for the boys of Altoona, why not for those 
of Pittsburgh, Erie, Punxsutawney, Sharon and 
Indiana? It is not our purpose to dictate to young 
men what vocation they should follow as a means 
of livelihood, but it surely is our privilege, and I 
think should be our concern, to make it possible 
and easier for our boys of school age to acquire a 
taste and desire to learn one of the building trades 
in preference to entering the factories of our land, 





Note.—A full report of Thursday’s and 
Friday’s sessions of the annual conven- 
tion of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania will appear in 
the March 8 issue of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN.—EDITOR. 





as the majority of our young men are doing today. 


A “Factory” for Patriotism 


There is one kind of factory we are all glad to 
see our boys enter. Some of them are small and 
built of lumber; some are large and built of brick; 
no whistle sounds at 7 o’clock in the morning; 
there are no tall chimneys nor whirring machinery. 
Yet they are factories just the same, If you open 
the door and ask to see the plant in operation you 
will see that it is not a manufacturing plant but 
a public school. Yes, it is a factory all the same, 
for many different nationalities have entered that 
school at the beginning, but in the end there comes 
out only one, speaking one language, saluting one 
flag—the Stars and Stripes. And if you should ask 
them their nationality they would say: ‘Yes, my 
parents did come from Austria, Russia or Italy, 
but I am an American,” and some glad day they can 
all repeat with us— 

Your flag and my flag! and oh, how much it holds 

Your land and my land secure within its folds. 

Rose red and blood red the stripes forever gleam ; 

Snow white and soul white—the good forefathers 
dream. 

Sky blue and true blue, with stars to gleam aright; 

The gloried guardian of the day, a shelter thru the 
night. 

















Cc. E. ROLAND, W. R. COLE, 
New Alexandria, Pa. ; Punxsutawney, Pa.; 
President First Vice President 


The convention was then favored by two 
vocal numbers, beautifully rendered by Mrs. 
Etta Cunningham, soprano soloist, of Pitts- 
burgh. 

C. V. McCreight announced that the whole- 
salers of Pittsburgh had arranged for a smoker 
and entertainment for the men, and a theater 
party for the ladies of the convention, both 
events to be held this evening, and extended 
the cordial invitation of the wholesalers to all 
present to attend these events. 


Speaks on Composition Roofing 


The next speaker was C. H. Walker, repre- 
senting the Philip Carey Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mr. Walker said that if the man who 
makes two blades of grass grow where but 
one grew before is a public benefactor, surely 
the roofing manufacturer who from waste prod- 
ucts fabricates a valuable product is entitled 
to even greater distinction. ‘‘The roofing 
manufacturer,’’ said Mr. Walker, ‘‘takes rags, 
which are absolutely worthless; asphalt, largely 
a waste product, except for limited use for 
paving, and the waste from slate mines from 
which products that prior to their utilization 
for the manufacture of roofing were absolutely 
worthless—in fact, disposal of the slate refuse 
entailed considerable expense for hauling it 
away—and of this waste makes a useful prod- 
uct.’’ He urged lumbermen when selling bills 
for houses or other buildings to try to sell 


composition roofing, in order, he said, that a 
good building, built of good materials, might 
not be rendered unsatisfactory thru the use 
of ‘‘inferior’’ roofing material, and thereby 
reflect discredit upon the lumber dealer who 
furnished the materials. He urged his hearers 
to handle advertised materials, saying that 
‘the American people today are buying adver- 
tised products only.’’ 


Appoints Committee on Resolutions 


At this juncture President Roland appointed 
as committee on resolutions, Carl Van der 
Voort, Pittsburgh; D. 8. Milloy, Erie; and 
D. W. Simpson, Indiana. 


Reports Good Cash Balance 


The report of Treasurer G. P. Textor, of 
Wilkinsburg, showed receipts during the year 
amounting to $30,962 and disbursements of 
$28,705, leaving a cash balance on hand of 
$2,257. 

Talks on Cost Accounting 

William Dean, of Pittsburgh, gave a talk on 
cost accounting, based on the system worked 
out by the Millwork Cost Bureau, of Chicago, 
‘‘You must know your costs,’’ said he, ‘‘for 
what is the use of trying to sell something at 
a profit if you do not know exactly what it 
has cost you?’’ He said that basing cost on 
the purchase price of lumber is all wrong, and 
that the method of adding a percentage to that 
price also is fallacious. The cost should be 
based on certain definite units. In rough lum- 
ber the proper unit is one thousand feet, and 
on finished work of any kind, such as millwork, 
it is an hour of labor—in addition, of course, 
to the ‘‘direct’’ cost of the material before 
working. 

Value of Ideals in Business 


‘¢Personality, pep, principle and punch are 
the four P’s of successful business,’’ said C. 
Wallace Petty, D. D., pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, of Pittsburgh, in a rapid-fire ad- 
dress on ‘‘Idealism in Business.’’ Dr. Petty 
held that good character, high ethical stand- 
ards, and rendering a real service are absolute 
essentials in building up a business that will 
endure. His address was listened to with 
great interest and every evidence of approval 
of the propositions which he laid down as the 
chart and compass of true business success. 


THURSDAY MORNING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 28.—First on the pro- 
gram this morning was an address by A. C. 
Robinson, president of the People’s Savings & 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, in which he urged the 
necessity of tax reduction in order to take the 
shackles off business and permit the exercise 
of that initiative and enterprise which is essen- 
tial for our national progress and prosperity. 
Speaking of the European situation he said that 
bad as conditions are over there, they are steadily 
improving and that the time is coming when 
Europe will again be a formidable competitor 
of the United States in the world’s markets 
and that we must set our house in order so that 
by increased efficiency and economy of produc- 
tion we may be able to compete successfully. 

Vice President W. R. Cole, of Punxsutawney, 
Pa., spoke on the subject ‘‘ Your Duty to the 
Association.’’ He said that if the dealer wants 
to be a live wire he must be in contact with the 
battery, which is his association. Mr. Cole dis- 
cussed in an illuminating way some of the prob- 
lems that confront the retailer. A more ex- 
tended review of his address will appear next 
week. 

Martin L. Pierce, sales manager of the 
Hoover Sweeper Co., Canton, Ohio, gave an 
interesting talk bristling with points on prac- 
tical salesmanship applicable to the lumber 
business. A digest of his address will appear 
next week. 

W. H. Williams of the May Lumber Co., and 
president of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, 
spoke on costs, and Willard Scott of Brookline, 
Mass., delivered a humorous address which com- 
pleted the forenoon program. 
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~ Concluding Activities of Illinois Lumbermen’s Meeting 


Cahokia Lumbermen’s Annual Dinner 


As a fitting climax to the close of the thirty- 
fourth annual convention of the Illinois Lum- 
ber Merchants’ Association, the Cahokia Lum- 
bermen’s Club, of East St. Louis, Ill., held its 
annual dinner at the Chicago Athletic Club, 
Thursday evening, Feb. 21 at 6:00 p. m. 


The dinner was a testimonial in honor of 
the reélection of President A. C. Gauen to head 
the State association. Mr. Gauen is held in 
high esteem and admiration by all of the 
Cahokia members and it was recalled with pleas- 
ure that the first presidency which Mr. Gauen 
held in his lifetime was that of president of 
the Cahokia club. 

In the absence of President Harris, John 
Bruso, of Collinsville, gave the testimonial ad- 
dress, presenting President Gauen with a huge 
bouquet of American Beauty roses. Mr. Gauen 
made a fitting response in which he expressed 
his pleasure both in regard to the testimonial 
dinner and his reélection to the presidency of 
the State association. He promised the Cahokia 
boys that, as in the old days when he was their 
president, he would continue to use his efforts 
in piloting the State association. 


A number of ladies who attended the con- 
vention were present at the dinner, among them 
being Mrs. A. C. Gauen, Mrs. John Bruso, of 
Collinsville, Mrs. A. E. Stolze, of Wood River, 
and Miss H. A. Leonard, treasurer of the State 
association, who was a guest of honor. The 
ladies present received a delightful surprise 
in the form of beautiful corsage bouquets 
and all declared it a perfect evening, thanks 
to the good work of the secretary and business 
manager, William G. Joyce. 

The club is all set for 1925 and plans for 
a dinner dance in connection with next year’s 
convention. 


Illinois Women Launch Auxiliary 


An unusual feature of the thirty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the Illinois Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association was the program for the 
ladies. For a number of years an effort has 
been made to get the women together at con- 
vention time, but until this year nothing defi- 
nite was done. When convention preparations 
were in progress, President Gauen appointed a 
committee to map out a program of entertain- 
ment for the ladies and to use its efforts in get- 
ting as many women as possible to come to the 
convention. 

The committee, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Charles L. Schwartz, of Naperville, sent 
out a number of letters to the wives and women 
members of lumbermen’s families thruout the 
State, with the result that approximately one 
hundred women took in the convention enter- 
tainment. The other members of the com- 
mittee were: Mrs. W. W. Tilden, Blooming- 
ton; Miss May Billings, of the W. D. Alex- 
ander Co., Normal; Mrs. Emmet Jeter, of 
Plano, and Miss H. A. Leonard, of Chicago. 

The first day of the convention was featured 
by a matinee party at the Chicago Theater. 
Busses called for the ladies at the Congress 
Hotel and brought them back. Each lady in 
attendance was presented with a box of candy 
by the association, and the matinee party was 
followed by a personally conducted trip thru 
the Chicago Theater. 

Wednesday morning the ladies met in the 
Ivory Room of the Congress Hotel and formed 
a souvenir hunting party, visiting all the 
exhibit booths and gathering up little tokens 
of remembrance from the exhibitors. Practi- 
cally the entire one hundred women sat down 
at the association luncheon in the Gold Room 
at noontime, and a large number of them re- 
mained for the afternoon session. 


Thursday morning a 
business session was 
held, at which a ladies’ 
auxiliary was formed 





MRS. C. L. SCHWARTZ, 
Naperville, I1l.; 
Chairman Committee 





and the following offi- 
cers were elected: 


President—Mrs. W. W. 
Tilden, Bloomington. 

Vice president—Mrs. A. 
C. Gauen, Collinsville. 

Treasurer—Miss H. A. 
Leonard, Chicago. 





The business session was followed by a trip 
to the Drake Hotel, a personally conducted 
tour thru the hotel, and a luncheon in the main 
dining room, with a special musical program. 

Much credit is due Mrs. Schwartz and her 
committee for the splendid manner in which 
they worked during the pre-convention season 
and the fine results they obtained in getting 
such a large attendance of ladies, and in launch- 
ing a women’s auxiliary to the State associa- 
tion. 

The women voted to elect nine directors, 
each director to represent one of the nine dis- 
tricts included in the State association. Each 
director will be chairlady in her own district 
and will see that efforts are made during 
the coming year to promote the membership 
in her territory, and she will preside at one 
or more group meetings to be held before the 
next convention. 





CLINTON, Iowa, Feb. 
25.—Yedarly is not often 
enough to hold meet- 
ings, said a number of 





those attending the 
Eastern Iowa Retail 
O. A. GABLE, 


Oxford Junction, Iowa; 
Reélected Secretary 





Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion meeting which con- 
vened here at 12:30 p. 
m. last Friday—Wash- 
ington’s birthday—in 
the private dining room 
of the Lafayette Hotel. 
Thirty-one men were seated at the banquet 
table and each was handed a copy of one of 
the daily newspapers opened at a full page 
display which read: 





Greetings, and a hearty welcome to Clinton. 
We, the undersigned Clinton firms, extend to you 
a most hearty welcome to Clinton and urge you to 
make yourself perfectly at home during your 
visit to our city. We think of you not as com- 
petitors, but as fellow business men encountering 
the same difficulties and working out the same 
problems that we face. 

For that reason, we welcome this opportunity 
to talk things over, and we are sure that we will 
all benefit by this exchange of ideas and plans. 
The program we have planned is very informal, 
and we want you to feel perfectly at_ease while 
visiting Clinton.—Eclipse Lumber Co., Lyons Lum- 
ber €o., Joyce Lumber Co., Gabriel Lumber Co., 
Curtis Bros. & Co. 


A few minutes before the meeting started, 
President W. E. Edwards, of Wyoming, Iowa, 
received a telegram that his son, who is at- 
tending the State University at Iowa City, was 
ill, and to come at once, so Frank Ward, of the 
Eclipse Lumber Co., presided. Thé program 


opened with singing by the Consistory male 
quartet, secured by Curtis Bros. & Co. 

After a toothsome chicken luncheon, William 
H. Badeaux, secretary of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, spoke 
on a number of matters of interest to retail 
lumbermen. He advised that retail lumbermen 
make a survey of the business possibilities of 
their territory, and of the cost of doing busi- 
ness. During last year, said Mr. Badeaux, 
there have been 900 changes in the 4,200 re- 
tail lumber yards included in the territory of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
and of these changes ten were bankrupts. So 
retail lumbermen should look to their credits. 
Mr. Badeaux also told of the work being done 
by the organization of which he is secretary. 


Discuss Financing and Credits 


The roundtable discussion and question box 
turned attention to home financing, and men- 
tion was made of the success of building and 
loan associations in smaller towns—these hav- 
ing done well even in towns of less than 2,500 
population in various parts of lowa—for ex- 
ample at McGregor, with a population only 
1,300. The statement was made that in the 
United States there are more than seven mil- 
lion members of building and loan associations, 
and that the combined deposits are more than 
the deposits of all the National banks. 

The discussion of credits brought out details 
of an interchange of credit experiences among 
local merchants. A system of this kind has 
been in operation for about seven years at 
Dewitt, Iowa, also at Belle Plaine, Iowa, and 
elsewhere, and has given good satisfaction 
where there is someone to keep the data up to 
date. 

J. R. Fraine, field representative of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., gave an interesting account of 
the benefit derived by retail lumbermen from 
the county meetings. 


Eastern Iowans Hold Profitable Meeting 


George A. Elder, Dewitt, Iowa, told of the 
successful survey plan used by his firm, at a 
cost of about 35 cents for each prospect. Cards 
are sent out to a list of several hundred farm- 
ers and others, with the offer of a premium or 
free gift on the return of the card. 


Affiliation Plan Postponed 

A letter was read from the secretary of the 
Central & Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, suggesting that the Eastern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association affiliate, 
and that their next annual meeting be a joint 
assembly. After some discussion the proposal 
was laid on the table. 

The secretary-treasurer reported that there 
was $52.91 in the treasury of the association. 
The chairman appointed a nominating com- 
mittee consisting of T. W. Large, Dewitt, and 
F. C. C. Schroeder, Preston, who recommended 
the reélection of the present officers: 


President—W. E. Edwards, Wyoming, Iowa. 


Secretary-treasurer—O. A. Gable, Oxford Junc- 
tion, Iowa. 


This recommendation was favorably voted 
upon and, formal business being finished; old 
friendships were renewed and new acquaint- 
ances made. 


Those attending the meeting were: 


W. EB. Edwards, Wyoming; O. A. Gable, Oxford 
Junction ; T. W. Large, George A. Elder and Donald 
Cc. Elder, Dewitt; T. W. Case, Onslow; H. H. 
Laufer. Manly ; H. Harrington, North English ; 
Wa ae Borbeck, Lyons Lumber Co., ‘Lyons; D. C. 
Cressey, Lost Nation; J. F. Richie, Sabula ; George 
E. Martin, of Joyce Lumber Co., Clinton; B. F. 
Kleineck, Center Junction; A. E. Pearson, Miles; 
F. C. Schroeder, Preston; C. E. Smith, W. EB. Davis 
and C. B. Law, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton; Frank 
Ward and C. W. Laughlin, Eclipse Lumber Co., 
Clinton: D. W. Conrad and R. Conrad, Lowden ; 
E. EB. Swanson, F. H. Killen and Ralph Knok, 
Cedar Rapids; Charles Shapleigh, Mason City ; 
L. C. Rinard, Mason City Brick & Tile Co., Mason 
City ; W. H. Badeaux, secretary, and J. R, Fraine, 
field secretary, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. R. Mosnat, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 
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North Dakota Retailers Discuss Credits, Overhead 
Expenses, Reforestation and Diversified Farming 


Farao, N. D., Feb. 26.—The appointment of 
committees and several forceful speeches 
marked the opening day of the seventeenth an- 
nual convention of the North Dakota Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, which began here to- 
day. 

Dr. John Lee Coulter, president of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, spoke on ‘‘The 
Effect of Diversified Farming on the Lumber 
Industry’’ in which he mentioned the bill 
named after him and which he suggested, which 
is now in Congress as the Norbeck-Burtness 
bill seeking the appropriation of $50,000,000 
for stocking Northwest farms. 

Ed Will, of Stanley, president of the associa- 
tion, and Dr. D. T. Robertson, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church of Fargo, were other 
speakers. R. T. Barnard, of Fargo, who was 
not on the program, but who had just returned 
from an extensive tour of the Pacific coast 
States, told of reforestation, in one of the most 
enthusiastically received talks of the day. 


Committee Appointments 


The following committees were announced by 
President Will: 


Resolutions—Otto Bauer, Mandan ; Charles Finch, 
LaMoure, and Fred Potter, Fargo. 


Nominations—W. C. Goddard, Grace City; H. T. 
Alsop, Fargo, and Iver Ronaldson, New Rockford. 


H. W. Gearey, president of the Fargo city 
commission, welcomed the lumbermen to the 
city and pointed to their record as builders as 
reasons why Fargo should be proud to enter- 
tain them. 

President’s Address 


Ed. Hill, Stanley, N. D., president of the 
association, combined his annual address and 
his response to the address of welcome of H. A. 
Gearey, president of the city commission of 
Fargo. Mr. Hill said in part: 


It seems to me that one of the most important 
things that is confronting us this year, and one 
that affects us most greatly, is the question of Fed- 
eral and State taxes. It is to be hoped that Con- 
gress will stop playing politics and get down to 
real business. It is also hoped that Congress will 
not pass any legislation that will interfere with 
the progress that has been made in the last few 
years by the railroads. Those two things will do 
more, in my mind, than anything else to create 
confidence, which is what we need, and bring about 
stabilization of affairs and a proper relationship 
between all lines. 

Business of the retail yards represented in the 
North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association is 
largely with the farmers. I would estimate that 
probably 90 percent of our business under normal 
times is done with what is known as farmer trade. 
Therefore it is easily realized that members of our 
organization are dependent on the prosperity of the 
farmers. Their interest is ours. We must, there- 
fore, be in favor of giving such financial aid as is 
necessary and will really benefit them. I feel that 
as business men we should support such sound leg- 
islation which will stabilize the business and in- 
dustry thruout this entire land. 

Now, as to conditions as I see them in our own 
business: Ags you all know margins in the retail- 
— of lumber and building materials, and such 
other products as are handled thru the retail lum- 
ber yard, are not satisfactory, nor have they yielded 
a fair return on the investment. The cost of opera- 
tion has materially increased during the last few 
years. It has been impossible to secure a gross 
margin on our volume of business done with the 
increased cost of doing business. As a result, we 
are below the safety line, and on an average the 
— are not yielding a safe return on the invest- 
ment. 

There are several reasons for this. On account 
of the increased cost of meterials, investments in 
materials and outstanding accounts have materially 
increased and are too high. The volume of sales 
is not sufficient to give us a proper turnover. Ac- 
cording to the best figures I can secure, our aver- 
age turnover in lumber is less than one and one- 
half times. One of the most important matters 
that faces us in the conduct of business today is 
the question of credit, and that is one of the most 
difficult phases to solve. I haven’t time to go into 
that matter, but simply call your attention to the 
seriousness of the credit situation. 

I wish at this time to remind you of some of the 
outstanding features of the association’s work, 
which I believe is one of the greatest organizations 
which is working on a thoroly business basis. Prob- 
ably the most important work of the association 
during the last year is that of the district organi- 
zation work started in 1921. Up to the last year 
this has made great headway, for in union there is 
strength, not only in our own association, but in 


every other line. This idea also should be brought 
to the attention of our so-called farmer trade. In 
my opinion, the farmers should be encouraged in 
coéperation. This has proved to be a great benefit 
where it has been tried out and has been run on a 
strictly business basis. 


R. T. Barnard, who was not scheduled to 
speak but. who was called upon, is an inde- 
pendent lumber broker of Fargo. In a well 
prepared paper, he told of reforestation, speak- 
ing from observations made on his trip thru 
the Coast States. He also discussed the report 
of the MeNary forestry committee of Congress 
which has just concluded an investigation of 
the subject. 


“Japan, which has a population of 53,000,000 
and has been supporting a teeming population for 
5,000 years, is a marvelous example of what can 
be done in the matter of reforestation,” declared 
Mr. Barnard. He said that there are 4,000 saw- 
mills turning out 5,000,000,000 feet of lumber each 
year in Japan, almost the equivalent of the State 
of Washington, the largest timber producing State 
in the Union. No tree is ever cut there until it is 
50 or 60 years old and for every tree that is cut, 
one is planted, he said. In 1923, Japan seeded 
360,000 acres to trees, he pointed out, or approxi- 
mately ten times what was seeded in the whole of 





J. A. PETERSON, WILD ROSE, N. D.; 
Elected Treasurer 


the United States. Mr. Barnard explained in detail 
what is being done toward reforestation in the 
United States. 


Diversified Farming and Lumber Trade 

Dr. Coulter, in discussing the effect of di- 
versified farming on the lumber trade, told of 
the progress made in North Dakota to have the 
farmers get away from the one-crop idea. He 
urged the division of the present large farms 
into smaller ones, saying: 


This will mean additional sets of buildings. I 
have estimated that during the coming years it 
will be necessary to have built in North Dakota 
on its farms an additional two or three hundred 
thousand sets of farm buildings. 

The lumbermen of North Dakota owe a great 
responsibility to the present farmers and pros- 
pective farmers, in first of all attempting to get 
the sort of material which farmers need, at the 
lowest possible cost and giving farmers their best 
possible terms. If you have faith in the State, as 
you should have, you must know that you can 
safely give very good terms and be confident of be- 
ing paid in full as time goes ou. On the other 
hand, oo must recognize that with wheat so un- 

rofitable as it has been during the last five years 
armers can not afford any more than is absolutely 
necessary to secure the services which they must 
obtain from you. 

I think I should say to you gentlemen very 
frankly that we are strongly advising farmers not 
to invest at the present time at the present prices 
in large quantities of building material. We are 
saying to the farmers that it would be better tem- 
porarily to build straw sheds for the horses, sheep 
and hogs and beef cattle, for the winter months. 
We are suggesting that a cheaply constructed lean- 
to be added to the present horse barn or granary, 
and that this be banked with straw. We are ad- 
vising that the old horse barn, if necessary, be 


somewhat overhauled and made into a satisfactory 
place for the milk cows. 

We are advising every —_— way of escaping 
the present high prices of building material until] 
the farmers have made a sufficient start in cattle, 
sheep, hogs and poultry to find themselves in a 
position to construct the type of buildings desired 
by them, and desirable as the development of the 
State advances. 

I have no doubt but that within the next year 
there will be large numbers of prospective new 
farm owners and tenants wishing to come to this 
State to take up diversified farming. At the same 
time there will be hundreds of farmers with very 
large farms anxious to sell a quarter section or a 
half section of land which now has no buildings, 


The Lumbermen’s Opportunity 

One of the greatest possible services which could 
be rendered by the lumbermen of this State would 
be to work out plans whereby sets of buildings could 
be constructed at moderate costs for these new- 
comers who will wish to start conservatively in 
order that they may not find themselves loaded 
up with higher debts than they can easily take 
care of from the products of their farms. 

I think I may bespeak from you the most hearty 
coéperation with the neighboring farmers in your 
respective communities as well as with the agri- 
cultural college group in attempting gradually but 
as rapidly as possible to build up a safe, sound and 
profitable type of farming for this State. 

Treadwell Twitchell, of Fargo, one of the 
founders of the National Farm Production 
Control Council, explained the working methods 
of the proposed council, which would cut the 
acreage of wheat and potatoes until there is no 
exportable surplus. Mr. Twitchell plead for 
the support of the plan locally, asking the lum- 
bermen to advocate it in their localities and 
to help organize local units of the council. The 
plan calls for local units, where each member 
would sign a pledge to cut his acreage 10 per- 
cent the first year and as much as decided by 
the national council, after a thoro survey, in 
other years. Each local council would have one 
member on the county council. The county 
council in turn would have a member on the 
State council and the State council would have 
one member on the national council. 

WEDNESDAY SESSION 

[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Faroo, N. D., Feb. 27.—‘‘North Dakota is 
not only not broke, but North Dakota is one 
of the richest States in wealth per capita in 
the entire Union,’’ declared Dean E. S. Keene 
of the engineering department of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. 

‘¢Let’s knock the knockers who are spread- 
ing misinformation about North Dakota,’’ 
said Dean Keene. He discussed at length the 
voeational training work which is being car- 
ried on in North Dakota under the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 

W. H. Badeaux, of Minneapolis, secretary 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, also declared that North Dakota and the 
Northwest were not broke, but were assured 
of a marvelous future development. Mr. 
Badeaux urged the lumbermen to go out and 
make a fight for the money that is now going 
into automobiles, declaring that the auto- 
mobile interests were deliberately fighting 
for funds that people were planning to put 
into homes. 

The reports of Secretary Harry Sherwood, 
of Fargo, and of Treasurer J. A. Peterson, 
of Wild Rose, were read and approved at the 
forenoon session. 

The proposed Fedje bill, which would allow 
a farmer to take a lien on his crop for the 
labor of his family, a lien which would have 
preference over all other papers, was at- 
tacked by A. G. Divet, a Fargo attorney, who 
said: 

The result will reach far beyond interfering with 
the ability of the farmer to borrow money or ob- 
tain credit. The lien is cast upon the crop grown 
by the farmer without regard to any other consid- 
eration and without any limitations except as to 
seed and thresher liens. This is where the par 


ticular viciousness comes in that will be destruc- 
tive to the development of the State. 


Mr. Divet explained that the Fedje bill 
would entirely destroy the use of his crop 48 
a liquid asset to the farmer, and would prac- 
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tically prohibit the sale of land on crop pay- 
ments or the rental of land on crop payments. 
It doesn’t do any good to say to the farmer 
now as the league papers now imply, that 
he ought to have saved his money and he 
would not now need eredit. They did not 
save it and they do need credit, he maintained. 
Continuing, he said: 

Now at this critical period when everyone is 
endeavoring to help by extending more credit, the 
lumberman, the machinery man, the hardware and 
grocery man and the banker, his old time “saviors” 


who have been on the job of saving him for the last 
five years, come forth with a new plan of salva- 


tion which consists of dispossessing him of the 
ability to use his only liquid asset to help himself. 
Officers Elected 

George H. Sweetland, of Fargo, was elected 
president of the North Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association at the closing session Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Other officers are: 

Vice president—A. B,’ Thompson, Beach. 

Secretary—H. L. Sherwood, Fargo. 

Treasurer—J. A. Peterson, Wild Rose. 

Executive committee—Otto Bauer, of Mandan; 


Fred C. Potter, of Fargo, and Iver Roaldson, of 
New Rockford. 


Fargo was chosen for the 1925 convention. 


One hundred thirty-three lumbermen and about 
seventy salesmen registered for the meetings. 
The convention closed tonight with a dinner at 
the Waldorf Hotel given by the salesmen of 
the territory. Resolutions were passed com- 
mending the reforestation program of the De- 
partment of Commerce, endorsing the movement 
to have the war tax on telephone and telegram 
messages abolished, endorsing the Norbeck- 
Burtness bill for the Coulter plan of relief, 
opposing any rise in freight rates on lignite 
coal and endorsing the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway. 


Northeastern Retailers Visit Mills En Route to Cuba 


Visit Big Lumber Depot 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 25.—The party of 
members of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association which is on its way to Cuba 
arrived here from Philadelphia early last Satur- 
day morning. The visitors, who were making 
the trip in two compartment cars, were switched 
from the Pennsylvania tracks to the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad and conveyed to the Camden 
station. From there the travelers went to 
Joyce’s Hotel across the street for breakfast 
and were met by Col. J. E. Long, who is in 
general charge of the Baltimore branch of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. In his company 
and that of other members of the branch office 
staff, the party proceeded after breakfast in 
the two railroad cars to the big depot of the 
company at Curtis Bay where some hours were 
devoted to an inspection of the plant in every 
detail. The big cranes and other mechanical 
facilities were seen in full operation and even 
the steamer Hanley, one of the corporation’s 
lumber fleet in from Everett, Wash., with more 
than six million feet of lumber, was boarded. 


The visitors were full of praise and admira- 
tion for the completeness of the depot and 
they marveled at the many devices supplied for 
the expeditious handling of stocks, from lift- 
ing them out of holds of vessels to putting 
them aboard railroad cars for distribution all 
over the East. 


At the depot Col. Long made an informal 
address of welcome telling the visitors that he 
was glad to greet them and expressing the 
hope that the rest of their journey would be 
full of interest and instruction as well as en- 
joyment. 

The inspection over, the lumbermen boarded 
their cars again for the Camden station, so that 
there was not the slightest loss of time on the 
trip. Their entire time here was taken up with 
the Weyerhaeuser plant inspection. The rep- 
resentatives of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
who assisted Col. Long in showing the callers 
over the place and making their stay here pleas- 
ant included Clarence J. Mulrooney, sales man- 
ager; E. King, Frank G. Emerson, J. J. Kirby, 
J. M. Brady, S. P. Milliner, M. J. George, E. O. 
Gifford, C. E. Mitchell, F. E. Swansfeger and 
J. E. Teufel, of the office and sales force. 
E. D. Franklin, freight representative, J. R. 
Hayes, city ticket agent, and Samuel Strachan, 
assistant to the general traffic manager, looked 
after the comfort of the party on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. 


Northeasterners at Nation’s Capital 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—An excursion 
party made up of members of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association and _ their 
wives and other relatives arrived here at 1:50 
0’clock this afternoon, spent the afternoon and 
early evening in seeing the sights of the na- 
tional capital and departed at 9:40 p. m. for the 
South, with Havana, Cuba, their ultimate desti- 
nation. 


_ The Northeastern lumbermen are traveling 
in two special compartment Pullmans, the party 
numbering forty. Their plan is to visit several 
large manufacturing and logging operations in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. They will reach Havana, Cuba, on 
March 4. The homeward trip will begin March 


7, when the party departs from Havana for 
Key West. 


This is the fifth annual exeursion of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
E. L. Raftery, of Rochester, N. Y., traffic man- 
ager, is looking after trains and other trans- 
portation details. Shortly after the visitors ar- 
rived here this afternoon they made a tour of 
the city in sight-seeing buses, went thru the 
United States capitol and visited other points 
of interest. They left here for Norfolk, via 
Petersburg, Va. 


The lumbermen and members of their fami- 
lies started out to have a good rest and a good 
time and departed from Washington in most 
excellent spirits, anticipating the balmy weath- 
er further south and in Cuba. In the party 
are: 

G. Hutton, Hutton-Johnson Co., Nanuet, N. Y., 
and Mrs. Hutton; G. R. Ainsworth, Philip Thomas’ 
Sons Co. (Inc.), Utica, N. Y., and Mrs. Ainsworth ; 
J. W. Henrich, William Henrich’s Sons Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Mrs. Henrich; C. F. Dodge, Nor- 
folk Lumber Co., Stoughton, Mass., and Mrs. Dodge ; 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. McGhee, Cambridge, N. Y.; 
Cc. K. Ferry, C. K. Ferry Sons (Inc.), Pittsfield, 
Mass., and Mrs. Ferry; Mr. and Mrs. é. W. Oaks, 
and Mrs. Welch, North Rose, N. Y.; W. Hubbell 
and Miss Hubbell, Kelly Corners, N. Y.; M. Her- 
man, Mrs. Herman and sister, Callicoon, N. Y.; 
F. C. Greene, of Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Co., 
Utica, N. Y.; Lester Forbush, of D. Forbush Plan- 
ning Mill, Gowanda, N. Y.; J. S. Park, of Park, 
Winton & True, Addison, N. Y.; F. H. Hinckley, 
jr., of John Hinckley & Son Co., Hyannis, Mass. ; 
E. H. Douglas, of Burnham & Davis Lumber Co., 
Lowell, Mass.; George H. Blakeslee, Blakeslee 
Lumber Co., and E. M. Cameron, Cameron & Hawn 
Co., Albany, N. Y.; J. P. Calahane and C 
Hovey, Vandervoort Supply Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; 
George C. Haeberle, Haeberle Lumber Co., Niagara 
Falis, N. Y., and Mrs. Haeberle; B. Downing, 
Downing Bros., Locust Valley, N. Y., and Mrs. 
Downing; Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Christler, Marcellus, 
N. Y.; W. T. Smith, Corning Building Co., Corning, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Smith; Mrs. M. L. and Miss N. 8. 
Latham (Latham Brothers Lumber Co.) Mineola, 
N. Y., who were to join the party later. 


View Sights at Norfolk 


NorFo.k, VA., Feb. 25.—The Norfolk mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
together with representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce, entertained a party of about 
forty-five visitors on Sunday, Feb. 24, compris- 
ing members of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association and their wives. 


The party arrived in Norfolk at about 8:30 
Sunday morning over the Norfolk & Western 
Railway and was met at the Union Station by 
the local committee. After breakfast at the 
Monticello Hotel the visitors were taken on 
the Southern Railway steamer Memphis for a 
two-hour tour of the harbor, which was hugely 
enjoyed. On returning to the city, the party 
boarded a Norfolk Southern Railroad electric 
ear and left for Virginia Beach, Va. A de- 
lightful oyster roast was served in the open 
at the beach at the Princess Anne Country 
Club, which was a novelty to many present and 
greatly enjoyed. 

After the oyster roast, the visitors viewed 
the beautiful golf links of the club and at 
4:15 p. m. left for Norfolk by way of Cape 
Henry, Va. On the return trip they passed 
Fort Storey at the cape and also secured an 
opportunity to see the lighthouses—new and old 
—at that historic point. 

The visitors left via the Atlantic Coast Line 
at 6 p. m. for New Bern, N. C. They are 


eared for in two private coaches and a buffet 
car. At New Bern, N. C., they will be the 
guests of the Rowland Lumber Co. and the 
Chamber of Commerce and will inspect the 
large plant of the above company there. 


See Carolina Pine Mill Operation 

[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CHARLESTON, 8. C., Feb. 27.—Members of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion en route to Florida and Cuba stopped over 
in Charleston yesterday to visit this historic 
old city and were met at the station by a com- 
mittee of lumbermen and members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and were driven to the New 
Francis Marion Hotel for breakfast, this being 
the first meal served in this new hotel. 


Two days were spent in sight seeing. The 
party made a tour of the manufacturing plant 
of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co. and witnessed 
the process of manufacturing North Caro- 
lina pine, the handling of the lumber thru the 
yards by means of electric cranes being par- 
ticularly interesting. 


The guests were entertained at dinner by the 
company, and then automobiles were taken, 
the cars being driven by members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and all the points of inter- 
est in the city and vicinity were shown the 
visitors. On Wednesday a trip was taken over 
the logging operation of the A. C. Tuxbury 
Lumber Co., which included a ride up the 
Wando River to the logging terminals thence 
over the logging railroad to the logging camp 
where luncheon was served. Following this 
the party witnessed the methods of logging, 
taking in all of its details, returning to the city 
on the Seaboard Air Line, the entire day hav- 
ing been spent on this trip. 


The party was enthusiastic over the enter- 
tainment, declaring the visit one of the most 
enjoyable of its trip, and left on a late train 
on its way to the land of fruits and flowers. 


To Engage in Wholesale Business 


CLEVELAND, OHIO," Feb. 25.—The Rockwell 
Lumber Co. recently has been incorporated with 
executive headquarters in the Keith Building, 
this city. Officers of the company are: Robert 
R. Rockwell, president; W. R. Hickman, vice 
president, and E. L. McIntyre, secretary-treas- 
urer. This company will engage in the whole- 
sale lumber business and the sales offices will 
be located at 50 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
Robert R. Rockwell, president of the new com- 
pany, who will have entire charge of the sales 
department, for seven years has been Eastern 
sales manager of Nicola, Stone & Myers, of 
Cleveland, with headquarters at Boston. — 
R. Hickman, vice president, and the prime 
mover in the incorporation of this new com- 
pany, is also the head of the W. R. Hickman 
Lumber Co., of Cleveland, and he will continue 
to devote his time to the affairs of that con- 
cern. The Rockwell Lumber Co. will wholesale 
southern pine and west Coast lumber, cater- 
ing exclusively to the railroad and construe- 
tion trades. The plans of this company con- 
template opening an office in Jacksonville, Fia., 
about April 14, from which point much of the 
buying of southern pine will be done. 
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Indiana-Michigan Retailers Urged to Change 
Business Methods to Meet Present Conditions 


SoutrH Benp, Inpb., Feb. 26.—Founded 
twenty-four years ago as an informal club 
for the sake of codperating among themselves, 
this little organization of South Bend lum- 
bermen has grown and extended its territory 
so that now its membership roster includes 
practically all the retail lumber dealers in 
northern Indiana and southern Michigan. 
This organization, the Northern Indiana & 
Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, at its twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention and banquet held at the Oliver Hotel, 
this city, today, well exemplified by the 270 
or more in attendance what can come out of 
a little codperative club. 

Arriving early in the morning, members and 
guests of the association assembled in the 
hotel lobby and renewed old acquaintances, 
until the call of the orchestra announced that 
the twenty-fourth annual convention was in 
session in the dining room of the hotel. After 
the singing of ‘‘America’’ and the invocation 
by Rev. B. D. Beck, of the Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of South Bend, President 
J. I. Pavey welcomed the delegates and vis- 
itors with a few appropriate remarks. 

President Pavey then called upon Knute 
Rockne, athletic director of the University of 
Notre Dame, for a few remarks. Mr. Rockne 
has gained considerable fame during the last 
few years, in bringing out a successful foot- 
ball team, his organization having beaten 
Princeton last season. He took occasion to 
refute the remarks of certain individuals that 
football was a murderous game, and pro- 
eeeded to give a satirical review of a foot- 
ball game of the future if these critics were 
allowed to have their way. He declared that 
the present day football is needed to develop 
vigorous manhood, ability to think, good cit- 
izenship and sportsmanship. 

L. E. Sigur, of New Orleans, of the trade 
extension staff of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, gave an address, telling of the work of 
the association he represents, declaring that 
the organization is rechecking a survey made 
of the standing southern pine timber several 
years ago, and present indications are that 
there will be no shortage for at least the next 
twenty-five years. He also discussed the work 
the association is doing for retailers, thru 
its plan books and by other means. 

Roy Metzger, of Lebanon, Ind., president 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, was then called upon, and he told 
of the importance of association work to re- 
tail lumber dealers. He declared that there 
has been a wonderful change in the lumber 
business during the last fifteen years, for in 
early times a lumberman was merely a peddler 
of boards; now he must needs operate a veri- 
table department store. The construction of 
buildings and the material entering into them 
have changed considerably. ‘Whoever, in the 
early days, heard of built-in sideboards, eab- 
inets, breakfast nooks, and the like?’’ gaid 
he. And he reiterated that the retailers must 
change their business methods to meet pres- 
ent conditions. This problem and many 
others, he declared, will be discussed at the 
‘*little school of education for lumbermen,’’ 
to be conducted by his association next Jan- 
uary. Another problem that will be discussed 
at that time, and which is now creating con- 
siderable thought, is what effect hard surfaced 
roads will have on the lumber business, Every 
business to exist now, he said, must render 
service to the community. The lumber in- 
dustry is a necessary business—economically 
necessary. The retail merchant must gather 
products from all over the United States. to 
meet the requirements of the present day. He 
must also handle all kinds of building ma- 


| terial. ‘‘It is your duty and your privilege,’’ 
| he said, ‘‘to distribute these products in aie 
| day usage.’’ 
| be efficient and keep down costs, he said, so 


Retail lumber dealers must 





that a man can build economically. He con- 
cluded by saying that doing business is like 
playing a game, ‘‘we must do it on the 
square. ’’ 

A. M. Manning, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was then called upon as secretary of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Manning stated that inasmuch as 
he had been secretary only four days, he was 
hardly in position to make much of a state- 
ment for his association, but he pledged his 
efforts to build up to the greatest extent 
possible the Michigan association, and also 
said he would assist the South Bend lumber- 
men in the formation of a Hoo-Hoo club in 
their city. 

Election of Officers 


At this point the nominating committee, 
composed of John Riley, W. B. Schaefer, and 
Forrest Hilyer, made its report of officers 
selected for the coming year, which was unan- 
imously adopted as follows: 

President—A. C. Preston, Preston Lumber & 


Manufacturing Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Vice president—C. R. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Secretary-treasurer—O. T. Derby, Elkhart Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., Elkhart, ind. 


H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, who was 


Moore, City Lumber Co., 











J. I. PAVEY, 
South Bend, Ind. ; 
Retiring President 


Cc. R. MOORE, 
South Bend, Ind.; 
Elected Vice President 


in South Bend for the first time, discussed 
the trend of the times and some of the prob- 
lems that are confronting the lumbermen 
every day. Hoo-Hoo, he declared, is inter- 
ested in solving these problems, and is gather- 
ing thru its vast organization all of the in- 
formation possible for the benefit of all. He 
spoke of the necessity of conserving our tim- 
ber supply for the future, and told of the 
propaganda put out by Canadian banks and 
of European methods for conserving the tim- 
ber supply. He declared that the lumbermen 
must think more seriously of trees and their 
growing, and must sense the importance of 
conveying to the public information concern- 
ing lumbermen and the lumber business. He 
concluded by urging the organization of local 
Hoo-Hoo elubs, thru which lumbéermen may 
seek to solve their problems. 


Association Officers Talk 


C. D. Root, secretary of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana, of Crown 
Point, briefly felicitated the Northern Indiana 
& Southern Michigan organization for the 
showing it made at the banquet. 

A. J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich., former 
president of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, spoke briefly on a num- 


ber of subjects that had been covered by 
some of the previous speakers, and urged the 
Indiana and Michigan retailers to make more 
constructive use of their associations. 

C. W. Harper, of Chicago, told of the bene- 
fits of the installation of the uniform cost 
accounting system which is sponsored by the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Announcement was made that district No. 
2, of the Indiana Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association would meet at Fort Wayne, on 
April 17. This meeting is especially open to 
salesmen, but manufacturers, retailers, and 
others interested are invited to attend. Fol- 
lowing this announcement, the meeting ad- 
journed. ; 

In order that the business program might 
not be interrupted but that the ladies in at- 
tendance might be entertained, tickets were 
offered to all of those who wished to go to 
the Palace Theater matinee, and at the con- 
clusion of the banquet, many of them left 
the meeting for the theater. 


TWO HOO-HOO CONCATENATIONS 


Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood, of the 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, 
was guccessful in his first visit to South 
Bend, in being able to stage two concatena- 
tions. The first was held on the evening of 
February 25, at which eighteen kittens were 
initiated. The second was held on the evening 
of February 26, at which time twelve kittens 
were led thru the catnip beds. Practically 
the same officers officiated at both concatena- 
tions. They were: Snark of the Universe, 
G. W. Ziegler; Senior Hoo-Hoo, L. H. Brad- 
ner; Junior Hoo-Hoo, A. J. Hager; Bojum, 
P. W. Branton; Scrivenoter, H. R. Isherwood; 
Jabberwock, R. 8. Whiting; Custocatian, G. T. 
Meinzer; Areanoper, C. H. Jackson; Gurdon, 
M. M. Calleghan. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Representatives of the Paxton-Pavey Lum- 
ber Co. were kept busy during the day, before 
and after the convention proper, in conveying 
visitors to their new office and yard on Main 
Street, about a mile away from the Oliver 
Hotel. James H. Paxton, who drove one of 
the cars, said that he felt he was a regular 
chauffeur at the close of the day. The com- 
pany is mighty proud of its new offices and 
has good reason to feel that way. J. I. Pavey’s 
office is finished in gum, stained to imitate 
walnut. The lobby and business office are 
finished in natural quartered oak. The private 
office of Charles Paxton, senior member of 
the firm, is finished in solid walnut. A fea- 
ture of this office is the cheery fireplace, 
which adds its heat, if at all necessary, to 
that generated by the oil heating apparatus 
which supplies the whole office with warmth. 


Mr. Pavey declared that business in the 
South Bend section has been rather quiet 
recently, because of the intense cold and 
deep snow. House building, he declared, has 
about been caught up with now, and the 
construction of a number of big buildings and 
stores which has been held in abeyance, 1s 
expected to go forward within the next few 
weeks. The indications from the Studebaker 
automobile people are that they will increase 
their working hours and plant operations; 
this means that more labor will be required, 
and, consequently, business thruout South 
Bend is expected to be greatly stimulated. 


The new president of the Northern Indiana- 
Southern Michigan association—A. C. Pres- 
ton—is president of the Preston Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., of Benton Harbor, Mich. 
He is also mayor of that city, and declares 
that he took the office solely with the idea of 
bringing chaos out of the political situation 
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that has heretofore existed there, but that 
he has found it to be a much more difficult 
problem than he had imagined. Mr. Preston 
returned two days ago from a five weeks’ trip 
to Miami, Fla., where he had gone to re- 
euperate from a severe, threatened attack of 
pneumonia. 


O. T. Derby, the newly elected secretary- 
treasurer of the association, is vice-president 
and manager of the Elkhart Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., at Elkhart, Ind. He declared that 
pusiness in his section is good, and that the 
prospects are for a normal year, altho the last 
few years have been exceptional ones. This 
company depends principally on factories and 
the automobile manufacturing industry for a 
good part of its business. He also expects 
that there will be considerable small building 
this year, rather than any quantity of fac- 
tories or large building construction. 


Vernon Lowe, of the Lowe Lumber Co., of 
Mishawaka, Ind., who, according to custom, 
would have automatically been raised to the 
presidency of the association, declined that 
honor; in fact, he was not present at this 
convention, being in Riverside, Cal., where 
he had gone at Christmds time to visit his 
father. He is not expected back until a 
week or so hence. 


F. M. Hollister, of the Hollister-French 
Lumber Co., South Bend, is vice-president of 
the South Bend Hardwood Club. This organ- 
ization meets at regular intervals to promote 
codperation among the local dealers and also 
occasionally to do acts of charity. Mr. Hol- 


lister’s company deals primarily in cypress, 
mainly for the sash and door people, and while 
business is coming along in good shape, it is 
not quite so satisfactory as it might be, be- 
cause prices for cypress have not risen like 
those for some other woods. He thinks pros- 
pects are excellent for the remainder of the 
year. . 


J. W. Jones, of the Paxton Lumber Co., 
Hammond, Ind., declared that conditions in 
his territory are good; that the factories are 
beginning to resume more active operations, 
and that with labor more steadily employed, 
there is consequently a better outlook for the 
lumber business. 


The Hammond Lumber Co., Hammond, Ind., 
which has operated a planing mill in connec- 
tion with its lumber business, suffered entire 
loss of this plant in a fire which occurred 
early on the morning of February 16. A 
representative of the company in attendance 
at the convention declared that the loss of 
approximately $20,000 was covered by insur- 
ance, and that plans had been made to rebuild 
in the very near future. 


W. B. Schaefer, lumber wholesaler with 
headquarters in South Bend, declared that 
business in his line has been remarkably good, 
but that indications for the coming months 
are for a more normal business than was true 
of the corresponding period last year. Mr. 
Schaefer averred that there is plenty of busi- 
ness in sight, but that most lumbermen ‘‘are 
not so optimistic at present as they were this 
time last year.’’ 


Tacoma Club’s Annual Banquet 


Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 23.—With more than 
300 lumbermen from all parts of the Northwest 
in attendance the fourth annual banquet of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club was held last Tues- 
day evening at the Scottish Rite Cathedral 
here. 

John E. Manley, the retiring president of the 
club, presided as toastmaster and welcomed 
the visiting lumbermen and other guests to 
Tacoma in behalf of the club. He outlined 
briefly the history of the organization and its 
development as an important factor in the 
community. 


“The club was organized for the furtherance of 
the lumber business” he said. ‘‘During the last 
six years it has developed into one of the strongest 
organizations in the community. It has func- 
tioned in civic affairs and has been of such assis- 
tance to us in our business that we would not 
know what to do if there was not such an organ- 
ization. We have no secrets; all our meetings are 
open to the press and we discuss everything of 
interest to our business except prices.” 

Mr. Manley reviewed the work of the club 
during the last year, thanked the members for 
their cordial codperation with his administra- 
tion, predicted even more success for the new 
officers and urged the membership to continue 
the loyal support heretofore given to the or- 
ganization leaders. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Manley’s address 
he was presented with a handsome traveling 
bag as a mark of the esteem in which the mem- 
bers hold him. The presentation was made by 
Lee Doud, the new president of the club. 


The principal address of the evening was 
made by H. T. Lewis, dean of the college of 
business administration, University of Wash- 
ington, whose subject was ‘‘Stabilization of 
Business.’’ Mr. Lewis startled the audience 
by declaring that the business interests of the 
country, and particularly the lumbermen, have 
learned a lesson from the activities of the 
I, W. W. and other radical organizations, in re- 
lation to the proper methou of educational 
work among the workers. 

“The I. W. W. taught us a lesson,” he said. 
“Their propaganda was brief, timely and illustrated 
with incidents from the actual experience of the 
working man. When business has attempted edu- 
cational work of this kind it usually failed because 


its publicity was beyond the scope of the average 
worker.” Mr. Lewis paid tribute to the business 
associations which, he said, are doing more for 
the stabilization of business than any other single 
force in the country. 

“The right to make a profit is not a God given 
right,” the speaker declared. ‘Only service to the 
community gives this right. If you can give the 
people .better service than they can get elsewhere 
you are entitled to a fair profit on your investment. 
The business man takes the risks, he sustains the 
losses, and for this reason only has a right to a 
profit. The responsibility is on him. He must 
render service as cheaply as possible, cut down 
costs and increase efficiency. If this is done the 
wave of unrest can be allayed by. the same stroke 
that gives more profit. This will happen when 
business is really stabilized.” 


E. G. Ames, president of the Puget Mill 
Co. and the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
discussed ‘‘Inspection Service.’’ He told how 
in the early days of the industry there were 
but two grades of lumber, merchantable and 
waste. The increasing demand and the rapid 
increase in the cut led to the establishment of 
additional grades and in turn to the necessity 
for some sort of inspection service to reduce 
the constant stream of claims on the manufac- 
turer from buyers who claimed they had not 
received what they paid for. 


“The bureau is now a rapidly expanding organ- 
ization with a monthly payroll of $130,000,” Mr. 
Ames declared. “It has become a necessity. The 
average retailer knows, as a rule, little of stand- 
ard grades. He sells his customer the kind of 
lumber he thinks the latter needs. If the manu- 
facturers in the rail trade would have all of their 
lumber inspected there would be little trouble. The 
bureau certificate is already accepted thruout the 
world in water-borne shipments. 

“The new standardization rules are soon to go 
into effect. I urge you to rearrange the conditions 
of sale with your customers and employ the bureau 
to see that all standardization requirements are 
complied with.” 

Frank Branch Riley, who represents the 
Pacific Northwest on a lecture tour of the 
East every year, made an address urging more 
appreciation for tourist visitors by the western- 
ers and predicting an enormous increase in pop- 
ulation for the Northwest in the next decade. 

The evening closed with a musical and vaude- 
ville entertainment. 


%" No. 1 Common costs little 
and makes good Oak floors 


You have many opportunities for extra profit 
right in yourown neighborhood. Every home 
with softwood floors needs modernizing. Tell 
the owner about the advantages and economy 
of %’’ oak flooring, to tone up the home and 
add permanent value. 

Wewillhelpyou. Write 
for free postcards, in colors, 
with space for your name 
and address, to mail to pros- 
pects from your office. 








Satisfaction 
oryour 
money back 


This 34’’ No. 1 Common Oak makes a good 
and inexpensive Oak floor. 

Stock is 2 to 16 feet long, every foot guar- 
anteed, and ready for immediate shipment 
from Chicago at very attractive prices. 


Wire our expense for prices, any quantity, 
delivered anywhere 
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Service 
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rates and Pam- 
phlet No. 49-S. 


We handle collections for 
small and large mills and 
wholesalers anywhere. 
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March 5-6—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Association of Commerce Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. Quarterly meeting. 

March 6—Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

March 6-7—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 

March 10—Joint meeting of Louisiana Mill Managers’ 
Association and East Texas Mill Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La. 

March 11-12—Southern Pine Association, 
velt, New Orleans, La. Annual. 
March 12—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Special meeting. 
March 19-20—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Sioux Falls, 8. D. Annual. 

March 19-20—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 

March 19-20—National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

March 20-21—Consulting Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

March 22—Central Committee on Lumber Standards, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

March 22-29—Own Your Home Exposition, Coliseum, 
Chicago. Annual. . 

March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfork, Va. Annual. 

April 7-12—Home Complete Exposition, Manufacturers’ 
Building, State Fair grounds, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual, 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Hotel 
Paso del Norte, El Paso, Tex. Annual. 

April 9-11—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 15-16—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 

April 17-18—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 17-18—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

April 19-26—Own Your Home Exposition, Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Armory, New York City. Annual. 

April 22-23—General Conference on Lumber Standardiza- 

tion, at Department of Commerce, Washington, D. OC. 

April 29—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, St. Thomas, Ont. Annual. 


Hotel Roose- 


Audi- 


May 5—Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 

May 5-8—Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual. 


May 6-7—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


May 6-7—Appalachian Logging Congress, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 


May 8-9—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


10—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, 
Chamber of Commerce Rooms, Salina, Kan. Annual. 


May 17—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, Lum- 
bermen’s Club, Houston, Tex. Annual. 


June 12-13—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Arkansas Dealers Set Date 


LirTLE Rock, ArK., Feb. 25.—Announcement 
is made by L. P. Biggs, of Little Rock, secre- 
tary of the Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers, that its annual convention will be held 
in this city on April 15 and 16, at the Hotel 
Marion. While final details of the program 
to be carried out have not yet been completed, 
it has been decided that for the first time a 
manufacturers’ exhibit will be held in con- 
nection with the convention. 


May 


Plywood Men to Meet 


A mass convention of the Plywood Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday, March 
12. Indications are that this will be one of 
the largest plywood meetings ever held. The 
convention will be called to order by President 
C. P. Setter at 9:30 for roll call and all mem- 
bers are urged to be on hand to answer. This 
will be followed by reports from Commissioner 
Wulpi and Treasurer E. W. Benjamin. An in- 
teresting program has been arranged. Some 
of the speakers will be: T. D. Perry, chairman 
of the grade rules committee, who will report 
on the revision of rules; E. V. Knight, who 
will talk-on the possibilities of plywood de- 
velopments; and C. B. Allen, chairman of the 
traffic committee, who will give a report on the 
results and developments of the recent traffic 
decision. A roundtable discussion will follow 
these addresses. E. R. Morrison, chairman of 


the membership committee, will conclude the 
program by outlining the progress and proposed 
plans to line all up in the association. 

The executive committee and the chairmen 
of all committees will meet at the association’s 
office on Tuesday morning, March 11, for a 
special conference. 


Central Kansans to Meet 


SALINA, Kan., Feb. 25.—J. N. Elliott, this 
city, secretary of the Central Kansas Lumber- 
men’s Association, announces that its annual 
convention will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce rooms at the Salina city hall, on Sat- 
urday, May 10. While the details of the pro- 
gram have not yet been completed, the presence 
of President E. E. Woods and Secretary B. E. 
Line, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, is assured at this meeting. 


New Michigan Executives 


LANSING, MIcH., Feb. 25.—In an announce- 
ment sent out this week by the newly elected 
president of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association—A. D. Kidder, of Royal Oak 
—Mr. Kidder thanks the members of the asso- 
ciation for the honor they have bestowed upon 
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A. D. KIDDER, A. M. MANNING, 
Royal Oak, Mich. ; Lansing, Mich.; 


Newly Elected President and Secretary-treasurer, 
Respectively, of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 


him, and pledges his best efforts to continue 
the work of the retiring president, A. J. Hager. 

Announcement is also made of the appoint- 
ment of Arthur M. Manning, of Grand Rapids, 
to the office of secretary-treasurer, left vacant 
by the decision of Bert S. Thatcher, former in- 
cumbent, not again to accept that office. Mr. 
Manning is well fitted, by reason of his long 
experience in the lumber business, to put the 
Michigan association on the map. He has been 
in the lumber business twenty-five years, the 
first ten years being spent at the sawmill end 
in connection with the operations of the East 
Jordan Lumber Co., East Jordan, Mich. Then, 
some time was spent with the hardwood inter- 
ests and manufacturing concerns at Cadillac, 
Mich. For the last fifteen years, Mr. Manning 
has been located in Grand Rapids, principally 
in the wholesale end of the business, and for 
the last two years in the commission lumber 
business. 

He is popular and well known, having been 
first secretary of the local lumbermen’s club 
of Grand Rapids and later on president of the 
Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association. He 
is at present Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for 
the western district of Michigan. He pledges 


his entire time and efforts toward enlarging the 
scope of the Michigan association and also 


toward increasing its roster of members. He 
will make his headquarters at 511-514 Wilson 
Building, Lansing, and is anxious to serve in 
whatever way possible. 


New Orleans Contractors Elect 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 25.—At a recent 
meeting the General Contractors’ Association 
of New Orleans elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: 

President—O. M. Gwin, of the O. M. Gwin Con- 
struction Co. 

Vice president—Gervais S. Favrot. 

Treasurer—R. P. Farnsworth, of the R. P. Farns- 
worth Co. 

Secretary—L. J. Woodworth. 

Assistant secretary—D. M. Hollingsworth. 


Akron Association Elects 


AKRON, OHIO, Feb. 25.—At a recent meet- 
ig of the Akron Associated Lumbermen the fol- 
lowing members were elected members of the 
board of directors: R. A. Wilson, Mark Hud- 
son, J. Brown, J. Woodruff, Max James, Jud 
Yoho and Arthur Richards. 

The new board elected the following officers: 

President—Jud Yoho. 

Vice president—Mark Hudson. 

Treasurer—R. A. Wilson. 

Secretary—F rank Deitz. 

Members of the association have pledged 
their codperation for a builders’ show to be 
held in the armory here next month. 


North Carolina Forestry Annual 


WASHINGTON, N. C., Feb. 25.—Frank W. Cox, 
head of the Eureka Lumber Co., of this city, 
was elected president of the North Carolina 
Forestry Association at the annual meeting 
held in Washington recently. Asheville was 
selected as the next meeting place. In the ab- 
sence of President Cotton, thru illness, the 
session was presided over by Mr. Graham, State 
commissioner of agriculture. The attendance 
was very good, delegates being present from 
all parts of the State. 

Among the important addresses were the 
following: ‘‘Intensive Forest Protection,’’ by 
A. J. Boley; ‘‘Public Ownership of Forest 
Lands,’’ by Verne Rhodes, forest supervisor, 
Asheville; ‘‘Forest. Research,’’ by E. H. 
Frothingham, director Appalachian forest ex- 
periment station: ‘‘Forestry for the Farm,’’ 
by Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C. 

The subject of ‘‘ Forest Taxation’’ was pre- 
sented by Maj. William Harris, and as a result 
of the discussion which followed a committee, 
composed of lumbermen, foresters, representa- 
tives of the railroads, and business man, was 
appointed to act with the executive committee 
of the association to solve the problems con- 
fronting the owners of timber land. North 
Carolina is still the home of big lumber opera- 
tions, and to make the industry stable and 
make possible the holding of cut-over lands for 
future crops a change in the present taxing of 
these lands is desirable. Cut-over lands, and 
those in small second growth, can not now be 
held for a second crop because of the high 
rates assessed against this type of land. As a 
specific instance, a tract of land which former- 
ly paid a tax of less than $100 a year, now must 
pay over $1,000 a year. The growth of timber 
on this tract does not warrant the payment of 
this tax. 

Under the old rates, timber could be pro- 
duced on these second-growth lands where cut- 
ting was conservative, and fire protection given, 
for about $5 a thousand board feet. To pro- 
duce logs today under the. present tax burden, 
will cost $15 to $20 a thousand board feet. 
Average stumpage values for this section vary 
between $5 and $10 a thousand board feet, 
making it impossible to hold the land for a 
second crop. 

To afford a means of relief to the lumbermen 
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and land owners, and enable them to grow 
continuous crops of timber on their lands, a 
new form of assessment has been suggested. 
This is to separate the value of land and tim- 
per, the land to be taxed at a rate correspond- 
ing to nonagricultural lands, this tax payable 
annually, but only one tax to be borne by the 
growing timber, and this to be collected at 
the time the timber is cut. This form of tax- 
ation meets with the approval of the foresters, 
Jumbermen, and those who have studied forest 
taxation. Unless this measure becomes a law 
in North Carolina, the State’s lumbering in- 
dustry, which now harvests around a billion 
poard feet annually, will, like that of the 
States north and west, soon be a thing of the 
past. With this law on the statute books, the 
North Carolina lumber industry has an assured 
future, and the State can hope to win back 
its maximum cut, perhaps double its maximum 
cut in the next twenty years. 


Toronto Wholesalers’ Activities 


TorONTO, ONT., Feb. 25.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its monthly 
meeting at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
last Friday. The meeting was preceded by the 
usual dinner. At the suggestion of the com- 
mittee on entertainment, it was decided to hold 


judges were G. B. Van Blaricon, editor, J. R. 
K. Bristol, tariff manager of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, and Horace Boult- 
bee, secretary of the Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. They found in favor of the 
negative stand. 


High Recognition for Advertising 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 26.—The United 
States Treasury Department at Washington, 
D. C., has asked for a complete set of the 
advertising matter supplied by the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association to retail lumber- 
men. This material is to be used by the Treas- 
ury Department in campaigns to encourage the 
owning of homes, as home owners make the 
best citizens. 

The board of education of the twin cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul has bought several 
thousand folders promoting home building, 
from the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. These are used by students in the home 
economics courses. 


(SEERA a: 


Ontarioans Hear Some Good Talks 


Toronto, ONT., Feb. 25.—The Toronto Dis- 
trict of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association held a meeting at the King Ed- 
ward Hotel last Monday. There was a very 
representative attend- 
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ance of Toronto deal- 
ers and the meeting 
was an especially in- 
teresting one. George 
Reid, Toronto, occupied 
the chair and after the 
matters of routine busi- 
ness had been disposed 
of he called upon H. L. 
Steele, of the legal 
firm of McMaster, 
Montgomery & Co., To- 
ronto, for an address 
upon the mechanic’s 
lien act of Ontario. The 
act at present in force 
in Ontario came into 
operation on Septem- 
ber 1, 1923. Mr. Steele 
outlined the various 
points which make the 
new act more satisfac- 
tory than the old and 
gave the dealers much 
further valuable advice 
in regard to their privi- 
leges and _ obligations 
under the act. 

An address was also 
delivered by A. 8S. 
Nicholson, of the whole- 
sale firm of Terry- 
Nicholson-Cates, Toron- 
to, who had the compre- 
hensive subject of 
‘‘The Retailer’s View- 
point Toward the 
Wholesaler and the 
Wholesaler’s Viewpoint 
Toward the Retailer.’’ 
Mr. Nicholson expressed 
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a dance on Friday, April 25. The chairman, 
F. H. Bigwood, of the Canadian General Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, and the secretary, 
Horace Boultbee, of Toronto, were appointed to 
represent the association at the forthcoming 
annual meeting of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on March 19-20. In order that the repre- 
senatives to this meeting might be able to re- 
port at the March meeting of the association 
it was decided to postpone the meeting of 
March 21 to March 28. 

The chief event of the evening was a debate 
on the following subject: ‘‘Resolved that the 
War Revenues Act of 1915 and subsequent 
amendments thereto should be superseded by 
4 general turnover tax.’’ The affirmative was 
taken by Roy Halliday, of the R. Laidlaw Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), and the negative was by K. M. 
Brown, of the A. E. Gordon Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
Each speaker had fifteen minutes and Mr. 
Halliday had five minutes for rebuttal. The 


the belief that the 
wholesaler was the retailer’s best friend, en- 
abling him to confine his purchases to compar- 
atively few accounts. The wholesaler with 
stocks of lumber at a number of mills could 
supply the retailer with his various require- 
ments. He could also extend more liberal 
credit terms to the retailer than could the 
manufacturer. The wholesaler owed it to the 
retailer to have representatives upon the road 
who were real lumbermen, not necessarily ex- 
pert salesmen but men who knew the lumber 
business and who understood the retailer’s 
requirements, so as to be able to sell him stock 
that he could dispose of successfully and not 
load him up with stock that was undesirable. 

In conclusion Mr. Nicholson outlined his 
views as to present trade conditions. Since 
the beginning of the present year he had trav- 
eled across Canada from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. He believed that the manufacturer’s 
situation today was a rather difficult one. 
Early in the winter there was not enough 


snow. Later on the snow had come much too 
plentifully, before the heavy frosts had set 
in and it had been a very difficult and expen- 
sive matter to keep up the logging roads. On 
this account, operating costs in Quebee and 
Ontario would be higher than formerly. Labor 
conditions had produced increased operating 
costs also in British Columbia. Mr. Nichol- 
son referred to the export trade from British 
Columbia coast mills. The trade with Japan 
at present had become very slow but the Coast 
mills were enjoying an immense amount of 
trade with California. 

Generally speaking, he believed that Canada 
is now entering upon a more prosperous period 
than had ever been experienced before, but in 
order to profit from this prosperity it would be 
more than ever essential for everyone to forget 
the war time methods of doing business and 
get back upon a basis of real economic busi- 
ness management. 


Urges Coast Wholesalers Come East 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 23.—Seattle and oth- 
er Pacific Northwest lumber and shingle ship- 
ping centers will have a creditable delegation 
at the coming annual meeting of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association in 
Cincinnati, reports Roy A. Dailey, manager of 
the association’s north Coast offices in this 
city. In a circular letter to the membership, 
Manager Dailey urges all dealers to join a 
party he is making up for the trip to the con- 
vention city. If the response is satisfactory, 
the Northern Pacifie will give the delegates a 
special car out of Spokane, where the party 
will be assembled the evening of March 13. 
The party will reach Chicago at 9:30 a. m. on 
March 17, and its members will have two busi- 
ness days to spend there, if they wish, before 
going on to Cincinnati. 

The association’s announcement that a dis- 
cussion of the marketing of red cedar shingles 
is on the program, is of special interest to the 
wholesalers of this section. Lumber and shin- 
gle standards are other program topics that 
the north Coast dealers note with interest. 

Manager Dailey announced the program of 
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the convention at a joint luncheon meeting of 
the lumber and shingle wholesalers Wednesday, 
and the shingle men are expected to discuss 
the question of special representation at their 
luncheon next week. 

A feature of the luncheon meeting was a 
brief report from John F. Drescher, treasurer 
of the Drescher Lumber & Shingle Corporation, 
of Seattle, just home from a thirty days’ busi- 
ness trip thru the Atlantic, southern and south- 
western States, on which he covered 9,600 miles 
and interviewed many dealers. He told the 
meeting that he found trade prospects excellent 
everywhere with much building planned for 
this season. Mr. Drescher went east primarily 
to attend the recent annual meeting of the 
Northeastern retailers in New York, and to 
attend also the annual conference of the 
Mitchell Associated Lumber Co., of which his 
company is a member. 


Hears Report on Traffic Matters 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 26.—The St. Louis 
tariff, as established by the southwestern lines, 
has been adopted by the Illinois Central Rail- 
road and the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad, it 
was reported by Earl Kauffman, chairman of 
the transit committee of the St. Louis Lumber 
Reshipping Yards Traffic Association, at the 
monthly meeting of the association at the 
Warwick Hotel last Thursday. The new tariff 
will be put into effect March 10 by the Illinois 
Central and March 25 by the Ohio & Mississippi. 

Progress is being made in obtaining a St. 
Louis transit rate on hardwoods for west Coast 
and intermountain shipment, Mr. Kauffman re- 
ported. 

J. H. Demeke, chairman of the committee on 
rates, reported that nothing important had de- 
veloped in connection with Canadian rates. 
He mentioned the tariff which the Southern 
Railway has put into effect from the lower 
section of its lines into Central Freight and 
Trunk Line territories. A considerable num- 
ber of rate changes into territory around Duluth 
and Superior, Wis., are contained in Leland’s 
tariff 110, he commented. 


Columbans Consider Cost System 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 25.—District No. 8 of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
which is composed of Franklin County retail- 
ers, held a special meeting at the Chittenden 
Hotel Feb. 20 to hear a complete explanation 
of the cost accounting system formulated by 
L. G. Battelle, expert accountant, Dayton, who 
has been selected by both the State and na- 
tional associations to formulate such a system. 
L. R. Dodson, assistant to Mr. Battelle, was 
also present. Following his talk, a number of 
questions were asked by retailers to clear up 
puzzling questions. 
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Many Exhibits at Wisconsin Annual 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 25.—Not the least 
interesting feature of the annual conventions 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation is the splendid showing of lumber and 
lumber products handled ordinarily by the re- 
tail lumber dealer, and the exhibits this year 
were quite complete and attracted much atten- 
tion from the dealers who came in unusually 
large numbers to attend the annual. 

As usual the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association had a complete ex- 
hibit of the products of its members in charge 
of Chief Inspector W. H. McDonald. Included 
in the exhibit were birch doors and trim, maple, 
birch and beech flooring in various attractive 
finishes. 

An exhibit that attracted considerable atten- 
tion was one of the machines manufactured by 
_ Handy Sack Bale Co., of Cedar Rapids, 

owa. 

The Curtis & Yale Co., of Wausau; Wis., ex- 
— samples of its nationally advertised mill- 
WOrk. 

Lumber manufacturers who had exhibit space 
where sales representatives met their customers 
and dealers generally were: The Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., Rust Owen Lumber Co., Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co.. Weverhaeuser Sales Co., Craig 





Mountain Lumber Co., C. C. Collins Lumber Cp, 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Yawkey-Bisse]} 
Lumber Co., H. B. Waite Lumber Co., Brooks 
& Ross Lumber Co., B. C. Spruce Mills (Ltd.), 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co., Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., Junge & Gray Lumber Co., Charles 
W. Fish Lumber Co., Sawyer-Goodman (Qo, 
Marathon Lumber Co., Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke 
Co., Kneeland-MeLurg Co. 

Another interesting feature of the exhibits 
was those of the hardwood flooring manufactur. 
ers who showed samples of their flooring ip 
different grades and sizes. The flooring manu. 
facturers who made exhibits were: I. Stephen. 
son Co. Trustees, Wisconsin Land & Lumber 
Co.; Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber (po, 
J. W. Wills Lumber Co., Holt Hardwood (Co, 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 


HOO-HOO DOINGS 


Hoo-Hoo Club for Winnipeg 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 25.—On Friday, Feb, 
22, forty-four Hoo-Hoo gathered at a luncheon 
at the Marlborough Hotel for the purpose of 
discussing the possibility of forming a Hoo. 
Hoo club in the city. Vicegerent Snark Theo, 
A. Sparks, who called this meeting, was in the 
chair, and after enjoying a fine meal prepared 
by Col. R. H. Webb, manager of the Marlbor. 
ough Hotel, Mr. Sparks outlined the idea of 
Hoo-Hoo elubs in other centers and then called 
for an open expression of opinion from the 
members present. A great many of the mem- 
bers spoke on the subject and were very en- 
thusiastie about the idea, with the result that 
there was a motion put and passed unanimously 
that a Hoo-Hoo club in Winnipeg be imme- 
diately formed and that the Vicegerent Snark 
appoint a nominating committee for the pur- 
pose of bringing in a recommendation for off- 
cers and reporting back to a luncheon which 
will be held on Friday, March 7. There are 
seventy-seven Hoo-Hoo members in Winnipeg 
in good standing and it looks very much as 
tho there is going to be formed a elub which, 
no doubt, will be one of the most outstanding 
in Winnipeg. 
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Concatenation for New Orleans 

St. Louris, Mo., Feb. 26.—It was announced 
today at Hoo-Hoo headquarters that a con- 
catenation would be held at New Orleans, La., 
March 11, in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Pine Association. A class 
of at least fifty kittens is expected. Arrange: 
ments for the concatenation are being made 
by J. Walter Michel, Vicegerent Snark for 
southeastern Louisiana, and Secretary Berckes, 
of the Southern Pine Association. Supreme 
Jabberwock J. H. Kurth and other Hoo-Hoo 
dignitaries will attend. 

A. T. Lagerstrom, of the Willamette-Pacific 
Lumber Co., has been appointed Vicegerent 
Snark of the Coos Bay (Ore.) district. 


Celebrates Washington’s Birthday 

SPOKANE, WasH., Feb. 23.—The weekly 
luncheon of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club was 
held yesterday in the East room of the Daven- 
port Hotel. There was no meeting Friday, 
Feb. 15, owing to the community chest cam- 
paign conducted that week, for which all civic 
organizations discontinued their meetings. Be- 
cause of its being Washington’s birthday, the 
program was given a patriotic turn. 

Frederick Duggan, a senior at the Lewis and 
Clark high school, and winner of the Sons of 
the American Revolution oratorical contest, 
gave his winning oration on Lafayette. This 
gave an interesting glimpse of Lafayette as 
patriot, soldier, statesman and friend of Wash- 
ington. 

H. L. Masterson, always a favorite with 
Hoo-Hoo audiences, sang several songs, ac 
companied by Mrs. Masterson, and at the close 
led in the singing of ‘‘America.’’? Mr. Mas- 
terson also told of the growing strength of 
Hoo-Hoo which he had found on his eastern 
trip. He said that the luncheon meetings weré 
having a rapid growth in popularity. 
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LUMBER CLUBS 


Hoosier Club to See Coast Film 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 25.—The next regular 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen & Lum- 
bermen’s Club will be held in the assembly 
room of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
here on Tuesday night, March 11. Secretary 
Frank C. Storton, of the Evansville Veneer 
Co., has arranged for the showing of several 
films of big Pacific coast operations. 











Discusses Cuban Conditions 


Jackson, Miss., Feb. 26.—The Jackson 
Lumbermen’s Club held its regular weekly 
meeting during luncheon last Thursday at the 
Edwards House. V. E. Porter, of the Faust 
Bros. Lumber Co., gave an account of his re- 
cent trip to Cuba and of conditions in that 
country. He said while considerable building 
was being done very little lumber was being 
used on account of high transportation rates 
and unfavorable climatic conditions. He told 
of interesting sights he saw and passed around 
some Cuban cigars he brought back. L. E. 
Foster, of the Jackson Chamber of Commerce, 
made a talk relative to activities of that or- 
ganization to which practically every member 
of the Lumbermen’s Club belongs. President 
Bertrand made a short talk relative to market 
conditions in the hardwood industry. 

At the oonclusion of this program the club 
met with the Civitan Club to hear an address 
by Senator Oscar Underwood. 


SEEGER EAEEARBAEEaa: 


Member of Saw Firm Dies 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 26.—Edmond B. 
Roberts, vice president and secretary of Henry 
Disston & Sons (Inec.), saw manufacturing 
company, of Philadel- 
phia, died at his home 
here on Feb. 22 follow- 
ing a three weeks’ ill- 
ness of bronchial pneu- 
monia. Mr. Roberts 
was well known and 
highly esteemed in the 
lumber, hardware and 








EDMOND B. ROBERTS, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Deceased Vice President 





steel industries, his ac- 
tivities bringing him 
into eontact with the 
leaders in these lines. 
He was 48 years old 
and was born in Phila- 
delphia. His career in 
the business world was 
a brilliant one. He entered the Disston organ- 
ization when 15 years old as an office boy, and 
made rapid advancement until in 1908 he be- 
came assistant secretary of the company, and 
in 1914 secretary and vice president. In that 
office he became a prominent figure in manu- 
facturing circles, and his delightful personal- 
ity, great ability and energy, brought him the 
highest regard and admiration from the men 
of affairs with whom he came into contact. 
Mr. Roberts is survived by a widow and one 
brother, Elmer S. Roberts. 
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Worked His Way to Managership 


_ San Francisco, Cair., Feb. 23.—At a meet- 
ing of the directors of the Sugar Pine Lumber 
Co., held here Feb. 21, Elmer H. Cox, vice 
president and general manager, presented his 
resignation, which was accepted with regret. 
After helping to organize the company and 
building one of the finest plants in the West, 
Mr. Cox felt that he eould be relieved of some 
responsibilities. He continues as president of 
the Minarets & Western Railway, which was 





built into the lumber company’s woods to 
handle logs for the mill at Pinedale near 
Fresno. . 

John P, Hemphill was elected to succeed 
Mr. Cox. A year ago Mr. Hemphill was made 
assistant general manager and did important 
work on the mill, which was built rapidly and 
started up last summer, making a cut of 
40,000,000 feet for the season. From 80,000,- 
000 to 100,000,000 feet will be normal annual 
production. Mr. Hemphill is a native of San 
Francisco, 39 years of age. He was graduated 
from Stanford University in 1909 after work- 
ing his way thru school as secretary to Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan. He is a nephew of 
Dr. John Hemphill, pastor emeritus of Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church, San Francisco. He 
went to Mr. Cox and asked to learn the lumber 
business from the ground up, instead of start- 
ing in a clerical position. He was sent to the 
plant of the Madera Sugar Pine Co. and began 
work as a laborer in 1910. He worked with 
pick and shovel, felled trees and worked in 
every department of the mill and factories. 
After a six years’ apprenticeship, he occupied 
higher positions as department manager, as- 
sistant general manager etc., thus getting 
practical knowledge of the business from 
every angle. When the Sugar Pine Lumber 
Co. was formed, Mr. Cox and others connected 
with the Madera Sugar Pine Co. were in it, 
and A, H. Fleming was president. When a 
new general manager was needed, Mr. Hemp- 
hill was qualified and acceptable. 





| BOOK REVIEWS 


Bulletin on Labor in Lumbering 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—The bureau 
of labor statistics, Department of Labor, has 
issued Bulletin No. 349, entitled ‘‘ Industrial 
Relations in the West Coast Lumber Industry.’’ 
Cloice R. Howd, the author, at the outset of 
the preface says: 

In an endeavor to adjust the problems of indus- 
trial relations, the west Coast lumber industry has 
undertaken a most important experiment in in- 
dustrial democracy—the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
& Lumbermen. This organization grew out of a 
strike which was, in many ways, unique in Ameri- 
can industrial history. This is a study of the 
conditions out of which it arose and of the prob- 
lems it is attempting to solve. 

The author apparently has endeavored to 
give an impartial picture of the situation 
treated, pointing out the strong points and 
weak points on both sides. For example, Mr. 
Howd discusses frankly the financial difficul- 
ties of the west Coast lumbermen, the un- 
stable factors incident to the industry, the 
sharp declines and increases in prices and 
profits. Lumbermen will find the bulletin of 
interest. Copies can be had from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at 15 cents the copy. 

Much of the material consists of a reworking 
of matter heretofore published and in that 
sense a good deal of it will not be new to 
those close to the situation. All may not 
agree with some of the theories of the author, 
but many of them seem quite sound. 


Basic Principles of Building Codes 

WasuHIneTon, D. C., Feb. 25.—‘‘ Building 
Codes in City Development’’.is the title of 
the latest chapter of ‘‘Lumber and its Utili- 
zation’’ prepared and distributed by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. It 
is a concise but thoro discussion of this com- 
plicated subject, representing as it does an 
analysis of building codes and the building 
code situation in general, and a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject. 

The preface says in part: 

The secret of beneficial building regulation is 
flexibility. The classification of buildings; the 
limitations of height, size and arrangement; and 
the defining of restricted areas must be determined 
by local circumstances. Financial limitations fre- 
quently lead officials in small cities to look to the 
laws in force in larger cities for inspiration and 
material. The provisions of the code designed to 
regulate building in a metropolitan center, how- 
ever, can seldom be satisfactorily reconciled to the 











Buuce Oak Flooring 
the Best Oat Aouing 


‘ 
Lumbermen’s Exchange 


R. P. PRAY R. H. BROWNE 


California PINE 


White and Sugar 


and Nosth Coast Lumber Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 


SAN FRANCISCO 











~ 


255-257 First National 
L Bank Building 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle ail classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments 
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A Brand to 


Tie to— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


according to standards guaranteed 

to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 

goes of. mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. 

Me Peden Tesand iealoct Tan Berk, “Alseloedicg 

manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern 


Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. § & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock “», Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 

















Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho 


17 17 
VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 

















Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 
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CHICAGO 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E.L. Cook Lumber Co. 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried 


Northern — HARDWOODS— Southern 


Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 

Basswood Red Gum Quartered Oak Mahogany 

Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 
White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 


Ashland Ave., South of 22nd St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





A. J. BARKER GEO. A. HOENE 


Fir, Spruce, Redwood 


Red Cedar 
Lumber 
and Shingles 


Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 





Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel. Wabash: 6596—6597 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Rhinelander, Wis.—Winegar, Wis. 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





YPRESS ‘Svecialists 


Everything in 
Yard and Shed Stocks. 


Gregertsen Brothers 


McCormick Building, 


Co. 332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills:—CAIRO, ILL. 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 


Geo. D. Griffith & Co. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Northern and Southern Hardwood and Pine 


Telephone: ® 805 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Randolph 2165 Madison and LaSalle Sts., Chicago 





Sar ees 


WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“I.F.C.O.”’ Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





GEO. T. MICKLE LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Yellow Pine and Fir Lumber 


Chicago Portland Jacksonville, Fla. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. Columbus, Ga. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 
White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - - CHICAGO 








needs of a village. A standard specification to 
cover all types and all classes of cities would play 
as serious havoc as a standard prescription to re- 
lieve all human ailments. A good code deals with 
fundamentals and leaves future needs to be met 
by amendment. 

The information given in this bulletin is calcu- 
lated to provide an understanding of broad prin- 
ciples, universally applicable, which need only to 
be modified by local conditions to form the basis 
for building code legislation in any city. 

In conelusion the bulletin says: 


The building code bureau of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association are available to 
any city without charge and with only one purpose 
in view; namely, that of having building laws 
adopted that will provide reasonable safety from 
structural hazards and fire hazards, and within 
the limits thus determined, to permit the exercise 
of individual judgment on design and the economies 
to be derived from competition. 


A Correction 


In recording in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Feb. 23 the death of Mrs. E. G. Woodford, 
of White Lake, Wis., an error was made in 
stating that her husband was president of the 
White Lumber Co. and the Woodford Lumber 
Co., of Woodford, Wis. Mr. Woodford is sales 
manager for the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. 
and resides at White Lake, Wis. 


Postpone Hearing on Ouster Suit 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 28.—Hearing of the 
ouster suit brought by Attorney General Bar- 
rett of Missouri against the St. Louis Mill- 
men’s Association under the State antitrust 
laws scheduled for next Tuesday at the Hotel 
Statler, has been postponed. Another date has 
not yet been decided upon but the hearing prob- 
ably will be held before March 15. The post- 
ponement was granted on request of C. A. 
Houts, of counsel for the millmen who had an- 
other engagement. 


Featuring Southern Pine for Flooring 


The publicity campaign of the Southern Pine 
Association for 1924 is featuring southern 
pine as a flooring material. With the pros- 
pect of a continuance of home building and 
other construction activities on a large scale 
this spring, the association will soon issue a 
new homes plan book, with lesser publications 
on various related topics. Undoubtedly the 
public knows all too little about southern pine 
flooring, particularly the edge grain, and a 
considerably larger and better market for this 
product can, the advertising committee of the 
Southern Pine Association believes, be de- 
veloped by the proper effort. 

In this connection a series of advertisements 
has been prepared for insertion during the 
next few months in the national magazines of 
wide circulation, which will reach the people 
who are likely to be most interested in such 
publicity. The campaign, however, will not be 
confined to flooring alone, as it is planned to 
prepare attractive publicity matter featuring 
southern pine for heavy mill construction, for 
railroad uses and for finish—and in fact practi- 
cally all items of southern pine manufacture 
will come in for their proper share of attention. 


Encourage Building of Model Sea Craft 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—The thirty-first 
annual convention and exhibition of the New 
England Hardware Dealers’ Association opened 
at Mechanics Building last Wednesday for a 
three days’ session, with 150 exhibitors and 
several thousand members and visitors in at- 
tendance. This annual event is always of con- 
siderable interest to the lumber retailers, and 
the trade was well represented. The one dis- 
tinctively new feature among the exhibits, ac- 
cording to members of the committee having 
the convention in charge, was the ‘‘ Model Ship 
Yard.’’ The craze for sailing model sea craft, 
built and rigged exactly as large vessels of the 
various classes are, is just starting in this coun- 
try, but it has already attained considerable 
commercial importance to hardware dealers, 
who supply the patterns and various other ma- 
terials, except the wood, from which the boats 





are made. In many instances they sell the 
ships all ready for the water. This branch of 
the business, which was a toy trade only six 
months ago, is now recognized as a definite de- 
partment. The lumber for these model craft 
is carefully selected, and is usually the same 
species as would be used in the originals. 


SPEEA BBEBEEBAEBEAAB: 


Plans for Forest Protection Week 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 27.—President 
Coolidge will be requested in the near future 
to set aside April 21 to 27 as forest protection 
week. The observance of a specified period 
for this highly important conservation activ- 
ity from year to year has become more or less 
of a fixed policy, and President Coolidge, him- 
self a lover of trees, is known to be much in- 
terested in measures for the protection of the 
forests, whether public or private. 


SAAB RBEBARBaAaAAaS 


Cypress Company Re-elects Officers 


SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 25.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting held in its general offices, the 
Gulf Red Cypress Co. reélected all of its old 
officers as follows: President, E. C. Glenn; vice 
president and manager, William Petrie; sec- 
retary and treasurer, F. L. Dakin, assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer, W. C. Glidden. 


Made San Antonio Representative 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 25.—W. W. Grosser, for 
many years identified 
with the lumber and ce- 
ment business in south- 
ern Texas, has accepted a 
position on the sales staff 
of the Exchange Saw- 
mills Sales Co. and will 
make his headquarters in 
San Antonio, Tex. Mr. 
Grosser just returned to 





W. W. GROSSER, 
San Antonio, Tex. ; 
Representative for Essco 
Mills 





San Antonto after spend- 
ing some time at the 
Essco mills in Louisiana, 
and a visit to the sales 
office in Kansas City, and 
goes back into his terri- 
tory enthusiastic over the 
merits of Essco lumber 
products. 





Eighth Federal District Report 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 26.—During the sixty- 
day period ended Jan. 15, retail yards thruout 
the district bought sufficient lumber for early 
spring requirements, and since that time have 
been virtually out of the market at the ad- 
vanced and very firmly held mill prices, says the 
monthly review of general business conditions 
in the eighth Federal reserve district by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. The report 
continues: 


They are waiting for the arrival of favorable 
weather to start building work, so that they may 
put their own price increases, based on higher re- 
placement costs, to the acceptance test. The be- 
lief prevails that large requirements for the sec- 
ond quarter still remain to be filled, and consid- 
erable supplementary buying is expected to follow 
the first protracted spell of favorable building 
weather, even should the mills be able to maintain 
the present level of prices in the meantime. Tran- 
sit car prices, however, have been unable to endure 
the strain and have weakened to some extent, and 
stock unmarketed before being put on wheels is 
hard to sell even at a narrow margin over Novem- 
ber prices. The hardwood trade, on the other 
hand, continues active, and the price tendency_is 
still upward in the more salable kinds and grades 
of stock, such as sap and plain red gum, the lower 
grades of plain oak, cottonwood and some of the 
minor woods. Buying by the automotive interests 
and car builders is an important factor in the 
situation. 

Sales of the twenty-six reporting manufacturing 
furniture interests in the district showed a de- 
crease of 28.7 percent under January last year, 
and a loss of 47.2 percent as compared with De- 
cember, 1923. 
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The Home Builder 


I do not know who builded Rome, 
I do not know, I do not care; 
I know I helped to build a home, 
A mother raised her children there. 
I may not wear a title great, 
And yet I, too, have served the State. 


I do not know how fair the tow’rs 
Some Nero raised in days of old; 
I made a window-box whose flow’rs 
The summer sunshine turned to gold. 
Altho it was an humble deed, 
The seed had flow’r, the flow’r seed. 


I do not know what mighty laws 

Have thundered from a Nero’s throne; 
Yet I am well content because 

A mother taught, in ways her own, 
The great unchanged, eternal truth 
Upon the hearth to happy youth. 


I do not know what ancient arts 
May lie beneath a city’s dust; 
I only know that human hearts 
Within this house learned love and trust. 
I do not know who builded Rome, 
I know I helped to make a home. 


The Restless Age 


God never is a God of change, 
The waving palms of Pharaoh’s clime, 
The same thru all the years of time, 
The pines upon the rocky range 
The same thru all the centuries; 
God has not thought to change His trees. 


But restless man keeps seeking out 
New forms for old familiar things; 
Today’s beliefs tonight take wings; 

We sleep in faith, we wake in doubt, 
And kneel upon the age-old sod 
And even try to alter God. 


The lily by a Pharaoh’s tomb 
Is still the lily of today, 
And when the tomb shall pass away 
The self-same lily still will bloom. 
The things that God considered good 
Thru all man’s wanderings have stood. 


But what of those who wander thus? 
We leave the path, experiment; 
With old religions discontent, 

We ask our God to follow us 
When all we need, when lights are dim, 
Is, after all, to follow Him. 
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Doug Malloch says, “There ain’t the, snow 
There used to be long years ago.” 


We Stand Contradicted 


This country’s big, and he must know 
That here in Whitefish we have snow. 


WHITEFISH, MONT. 





We See b’ the Papers 


Ex-Secretary Fall’s bum note seems to have 
entirely ruined party harmony. 

Trotzky is undergoing treatment, but un- 
fortunately it is bodily treatment. 

Washington loaned the United States $500,- 
000, and didn’t even get an oil lease. 

Speaking of ‘‘We see b’ the papers,’’ we 
thank Collier’s for the sincerest flattery. 

Washington’s Farewell Address was read in 
hae but nobody seems to have taken the 

int. 

If the country doesn’t want a President as 
cool as Coolidge, why not somebody as loud as 
Lowden ? 

It might have been a good deal better idea 
to have read Washington’s Farewell Address 
to the Cabinet. 

_The president of the Quaker Oats Co. ad- 
vises dealers to buy from hand to mouth. And, 
we assume, consumers also. 

It develops that Washington was once short 


of money. We are constantly being reminded 
of our resemblance to the great. 

We wonder what the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence would have been like if our early 
statesmen had been busy with oil-wells instead 
of ink-wells. 





Between Trains 


WASHINGTON, Iowa.—You lumbermen Shrin- 
ers here and there, and there are a lot of you 
there and here, are undoubtedly watching with 
interest the rapid development of Shrine clubs 
hither and yon. Some call them Shrine clubs and 
some Caravan clubs—this one in Washington 
happens to be the Fez Club. Anyway, with the 
Temple often afar off, and the ceremonials they 
can attend at best infrequent, someone conceived 
the idea once of getting the Shriners of a com- 
munity together in a local club. And the idea 
is spreading like w. f. and growing a g. b. t. 
It is commended to lumbermen Shriners every- 
where, because lumbermen are notorious jiners, 
and we can’t think of anything better they 
could jine. 












¥% in. oak floor- 
ing over the old 
softwood floors. 


Sell More Flooring 


by 


Offering 


Superior 


- Brand 
Oak Flooring 


To be laid over old floors 


You can increase your flooring 
business by suggesting “New 
Floors over Old.”” Home owners 
need to be told of the compara- 
tively low cost of this method of 
putting fine Oak Floore in old 
houses. 

By working through your local 
contractors or by addressing a list 
of your home owners direct, you 
can get a great many new flooring 
orders. 

Superior Brand Oak Flooring is 
free from knife marks, reducing 
scraping and sanding to a mini- 
mum, and is manufactured with 
the view of eliminating cupping 
and buckling. 

All of our lumber comes from the 
immediate vicinity of our mills in 
the St. Francis Valley and enables 
us to manufacture flooring of ex- 
ceptional beauty in color and tex- 
ture. 

We will gladly send samples to 
interested dealers. 


Superior Oak Flooring Co. 


HELENA, ARK. 
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Here’s Your 
Opportunity 


to buy some of the finest BIRCH 
lumber that can be found any- 


where: 
BIRCH 


140,000’ 6/4 
Selects and Better 
Containing 25% of Selects, 30% of 
10° and wider, and 50% of 14’ 


000010 BIRCH 


60,000’ 10’4 
Containing 35 to 40% of FAS, balance 
about equal amounts of No. | Com- 
mon and Selects— averaging 934" in 


width, and containing at least 70% of 
14’ and 16’. 


Entirely unselected for color— 
Band sawed—- 


Thoroughly dry—and 
It can be loaded at once. 


Write for our prices today. 


Cc. C. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers Only 
Rhinelander, :: Wisconsin 




















l old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s 
Finest Stumpage 


William Horner 


Grand Rapids Trust Company, 
Receivers. 
Sales Office: 
REED CITY, MICH. 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich. 


























Clark & Lyford 


. FOREST ENGINEERS, Ltd. 

Timber Cruising Logging Maps Timber Lands 
920-25 Vancouver Block 
VANCOUVER 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 











When in the Market for 


IdahoWhite Pine 


Write us. We are specialists in this wood. Also 


Spruce, Hemlock, Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Stone & Hershey 


Telephone Mulberry 279. 
Room 612 Essex Building, Newark, N. J. 











Gale Disables Lumber Schooners 


HonoLuLu, Hawa, Feb. 18.—Unusually 
heavy gales in the latitude of the Great Circle 
route between Seattle and Japanese ports dur- 
ing the first half of February played havoe with 
lumber. schooners and freighters generally. 
The latest of these disabled vessels to seek re- 
lief in the port of Honolulu is the Virginia 
Dollar of the Dollar Line. 

Other freighters which have arrived in Hono- 
lulu in distress from the Great Circle route 
during the last few days are the Fuji Maru, en 
route from Yokohama to Vancouver; the Balto, 
which was brought here in tow, and the Hakuyo 
Maru. According to wireless information, sev- 
eral other small ships are in distress and headed 
for this port. 


Erecting New Sawmill in Mississippi 
PIAVE, Miss., Feb. 25.—The Virgin Pine 
Lumber Co. is erecting a new sawmill here, 
construction’ on which is progressing rapidly 
under the direction of Harry Mitchell, and it 
is expected to have the plant in operation with- 
in a few months. The equipment of the new 
sawmill will consist of two bands and a hori- 
zontal resaw designed to saw timber up to 70 
feet in length. All machines will be motor- 
driven, and new types of electrical controls 
have been incorporated so that the various 
drives will be able to meet any demand that 
can possibly be placed 
on them. Several new | 
types of control appa- 
ratus were developed 
especially for this 
plant. 

L. L. Hartl, of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., designed the 
Piave mill, the entire 
equipment of which, in- 


cluding power house, 
motors, reducers and | 

. . . | ! 
sawmill machinery, with Aha 


the exception of two 
bands, is being supplied 
by the Milwaukee con- 
cern. The power house 
is worthy of special 
mention, the Allis-Chal- 
mers steam turbine, ff” - 
generators, condensers, |=" nN 
switchboards, motor 
generator set, motor- 
driven air compressor, 
boiler feed and circu- 
lating pumps etc., all conforming to the latest 
standards and best engineering practice, being 
combined into a well-balanced power producing 
unit. j 


Interesting features of the sawmill include 
a seven-block carriage with motor-driven set- 
works on the long side, and on this side are 
also placed two ‘‘Niggers,’’ so that turning 
long logs will be much simplified. The edgers 
are driven by direct connected motors mounted 
on structural steel sub-bases. Edger feed rolls 
are driven by separate motors and are reversi- 
ble and of variable speed. The trimmers will 
be of the air lift type, with Allis-Chalmers im- 
proved air valves. Allis-Chalmers special saw- 
mill type motor reduction gears are being used 
thruout on all low-speed drives. New electrical 
controls, which add materially to operating effi- 
ciency, are being used in connection with them 
on transfers and other intermittent drives. 


The arrangements for handling material 
after it leaves the mill proper have been care- 
fully worked out in conjunction with the mill 
itself. The large general plan, drawn to 
¥\%-inch seale, is 18 feet long, altho the mill 
itself is 70 feet shorter than the conventional 

esign, due to close utilization of space and 
slightly different arrangement of machines, re- 
sulting in a considerable saving in mill cost. 
When completed, the sawmill of the Virgin 
Pine Lumber Co. will be one of the most modern 
and efficient ever designed, both regarding the 
mill itself and sorters, transfers etc., outside. 
The Virgin Pine Lumber Co. specializes in 


ny : 





longleaf pine, export timbers, car material and 
kiln dried shed stock, and this concern and asso- 
ciated interests own one of the finest remainin 
stands of southern pine, having 700,000,000 
feet of virgin timber within ten miles of the 
new mill at Piave and other tracts at favorable 
locations nearby, insuring many years of un- 
interrupted operation. Excellent railroad fa- 
cilities are furnished the Piave plant by the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railway. 


Buys Another Arizona Operation 


McNary, Ariz., Feb. 25.—Announcement has 
just been made that on Feb. 1 the controlling 
interest of the Flagstaff Lumber Co., Flag- 
staff, Ariz., was purchased by the W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co., of MeNary, and the latter com- 
pany has assumed charge of the operations at 
Flagstaff. W. M. Cady, jr., is general man- 
ager of the Flagstaff operations, with F. E. 
Pipes as plant superintendent. Mr. Pipes was 
connected with the Louisiana operation of the 
W. M. Cady Lumber Co. for a number of years, 
and also has had considerable experience in 
handling white pine lumber. W. M. Cady, jr., 
has had his training also in the Louisiana op- 
erations, and takes charge of the operations at 
Flagstaff well equipped for the responsibilities 
attached to a position of this kind. 

The sales of the product of the Flagstaff 
operation will be handled by the W. M. Cady 

















New sawmill of the Virgin Pine Lumber Co. now under construction at 


Piave, Miss. 


Lumber Co., with general sales offices at Me- 
Nary. The addition of this Flagstaff opera- 
tion, which has a capacity of 80,000 feet daily, 
gives the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. an annual 
output of 125,000,000 feet of the famous Ari- 
zona white pine, sales of which will be han- 


dled under the direction of S. M. Eaton, gen- 


eral sales manager. In connection with the 
plant of the Flagstaff Lumber Co. taken over 
by the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., there is a 
complete box factory which will utilize much of 
the low grade and waste product of both the 
MeNary and Flagstaff operations. 


LAA SASS ELE EE TE EZ) 


Would Compel Fireproofing Shingles 


Satt LAKE City, Utan, Feb. 23.—Fire Chief 
W. H. Bywater, whose attempts to abolish 
wood shingles from the city in the past have 
failed, has just submitted to the city commis- 
sion, thru the city attorney’s office, an ordi- 
nance that would require all roofing materials 
to be covered with a fire-resisting paint, the 
chief to be the judge as to whether the paint 
is suitable. Stricter regulation of roof con- 
struction within the first three fire districts 1s 
also contemplated, including roofs which may 
be destroyed by fire or decay to the extent of 
40 percent. For these districts, fire regula- 
tions now applying to fire district No. 1 are 
proposed. It is understood that the lumber- 
men will meet the commissioners and discuss 
the proposed ordinance before any decision 18 
made as to whether it shall become law. 
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Company Cuts Its Last Log 


RaGLEY, La., Feb. 25.—The coming month 
will witness the complete finish of the opera- 
tions at this place of the W. G. Ragley Lumber 
Go. The company cut its last log in its plant 
on Jan. 17 and during March EK. H. Crosson, 
assistant manager, says all of the lumber on 
hand will be shipped out. The only thing re- 
maining then is to dispose of the company’s 
equipment at this place. No announcement 
has been made as to the future plans of the 
officials of the company. 


Lumberwoman Elected Carnival Queen 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Feb. 25.—The recent 
winter carnival that brought to Manchester 
throngs of out-of-door folk and the lovers of 
out-of-door sports has given to the Johnson 
Lumber Co. another idea for one of the famous 
calendars that make these very artistic annual 
productions of the concern eagerly sought by 
jumbermen, builders and members of the wood- 
working and wood-using industries thruout the 
East. One of the outstanding figures in the 
carnival was the efficient secretary of the John- 
son Lumber Co., Miss Mary H. Egan, who is 
as charming and beautiful when engaged in 
her favorite winter sports as she is efficient, 
capable and popular as a successful business 
woman. It is now 
planned that the fortu- 
nate recipients of the 
1925 calendars shall 
have the privilege of 
seeing what a delight- 
ful picture Miss Egan 








MISS M. H. EGAN, 
Manchester, N. H. ; 
Secretary 
Johnson Lumber Co. 





makes, decked out in 
winter costume. 

Winter carnivals can 
be made a very success- 
ful publicity and ad- 
vertising stunt as well 
as an all around good 
time and stimulant of 
healthful recreation for 
all in the community, a 
fact demonstrated here 
by the Johnson Lumber Co. and many other 
leading business enterprises whose hearty co- 
operation made the Manchester Winter Carni- 
val a great success. 


About three weeks previous to the carnival 
candidates for the queen of the carnival were 
chosen, numbering twenty-five, representing the 
different factories, offices, schools and similar 
units. An elimination contest was then held 
and the ten receiving the largest number of 
votes were selected for the finals. Miss Egan, 
representing the Johnson Lumber Co., came 
out first, to the great satisfaction of her many 
enthusiastic supporters. The carnival was held 
four days, opening with the coronation ball, 
and the ten girls—the queen and her nine la- 
dies-in-waiting—were treated royally as was 
their due; attending all the principal events 
and being entertained Monday by the Rotary 
Club, Tuesday by the Country Club, Wednesday 
by members of the general carnival committee 
and otherwise feted. All were presented with 
handsome skis—made from the finest quality 
of selected ash—with complete sporting out- 
fits, and the queens of the last two years were 
presented with beautiful wrist watches. 


Weather conditions were ideal, with the ex- 
ception of a shortage of snow (which was 
easily taken care of by hauling supplies from 
the surrounding countryside, for the grand pa- 
rade on Saturday, preceding the coronation 
ball. ‘‘Everything went off fine,’’ is the way 
Miss Egan ‘sums up the many interesting 
events, ‘‘and everyone is looking forward to 
next year’s carnival.’’ 


Owen Johnson, president of the Johnson 
Lumber Co., expresses the wish that every read- 











er of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN might have 
had a chance to see part of ‘‘Our Carnival,’’ 
adding: ° 


I hardly think anyone who has not attended any 
of these larger carnivals realizes the extent to 
which they are being carried on at the present time. 
I have been rather closely connected with the ac- 
tual workings of this affair here in Manchester 
for two years, having been on the general com- 
mittee this year, which, of course, means a whole 
lot of work, but when you see 20,000 people turn 
out to watch some of the events, I believe any- 
one is well repaid. 

Last year, within three weeks of the time we 
held our carnival, we had word from someone in 
Texas who saw the pictures in a movie house at 
San Antonio. This, I believe, is good advertis- 
ing. We felt rather proud of the fact that out of 
a small office, the size of ours, we were able to 
have a candidate able to make such a splendid 
showing against the competition we had from can- 
didates from some of the larger establishments 
where they employ 2,000 to 8,000 people. 


Booklet on Famous Lumber Characters 


‘*The Romance of Shevlin Pine’’ is the title 
of a 16-page booklet recently issued by the 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., 900 First 
National Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and containing a series of twelve adver- 
tisements depicting famous characters who 
have contributed to the progress of lumbering 
and of the nation, among the characters repre- 
sented being the timber cruiser, the lumberjack, 
the teamster, the camp cook, the ‘‘ walking 
boss,’’ the ‘‘road monkey,’’ the ‘‘river hog,’’ 
the mill sawyer, the grader, the traffic manager 
and the executive. The twelfth of the series 
shows a picture of Shevlin pine, together with 
the personnel of the sales force who aim to give 
unusually prompt service on the Shevlin 
product. 


In a foreward to the booklet appears the 
following: 


There’s a fascination about the lumber in- 
dustry that grips everyone who even touches 
the fringe of it. Men who worked in the woods 
or the mills years ago love to reminisce about 
the days when fights were as common as logs. 
They sit back and tell of the cold mornings when 
the bull-cook had to break the ice in the brook to 
get water for the men to wash, or of the time 
they worked thirty hours straight without a 
wink of sleep. They never tire of describing the 
smell of the pines, the zing of a saw as it cuts 
its way thru a log, or the thrill of their first 
ride on the carriage. 


The Dream of a Big Man Come True 


The experiences of these individuals are as 
interesting as they are varied. But behind them 
all is a much bigger story—the history of lum- 
bering itself. The real thrill comes in watching 
the dream of a big man come true—an ambition 
so vast that it includes all the stories old timers 
delight in repeating about their past. Those 
familiar with the history of Thomas Henry 
Shevlin know that his life was not always a bed 
of roses. Here was a man with meager schnool- 
ing who started work long before the average 
youth of today has a care in the world. His 
life work was chosen at the age of 15 when he 
entered the employ of a company of lumber 
dealers in Albany, N. Y. From that time on a 
full lifetime was spent in realizing his ambitions. 
“Old Tom” Shevlin, as they affectionately called 
him, was a man after the lumberjack’s own 
heart. He fought for that which was open to all, 
but he paid for everything he got either in 
money or energy. 

The Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., of today 
is the realization of Thomas H. Shevlin’s dream. 
His ambition was not to amass great riches, but 
to establish an institution which would carry 
on his ideals and ambitions for the production of 
high grade pine lumber. It will be interesting 
for you to meet the men who worked side by 
side with Thomas H. Shevlin in his great enter- 
prise. A brief story of these men has been pre- 
served for history in our 1924 advertising, and 
the complete series is reproduced within the 
following pages. 


The Advantage of Specializing 


On page 15 of the booklet the following 
comments appear on the advantage of specializ- 
ing: 

Specializing in pine lumber gives the Shevlin 
organization a distinct advantage. Shevlin mills, 
located in the choicest pine tracts, constantly 
maintain a complete stock of white pine, western 
white pine, Norway pine, California white pine 
and California sugar pine. These Shevlin pines 
are produced by the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
McCloud, Calif.; Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore.; 
Crookston Lumber Co., Bemidji, Minn., and the 
Shevlin-Clarke Co. (Ltd.), Ft. Frances, Ont. 

By always having ready a supply of all kinds 
and grades of Shevlin pine, we are able to make 
prompt deliveries of better lumber at fair prices. 
Any of the sales representatives listed on the 
opposite page will be glad to help you solve your 
lumber problems. 


Those 


New Houses 


that are going up in your com- 
munity this Spring are going to 
need flooring. If you want to 


get the business and supply a 
product that will be a good ad- 
vertisement for you order 


HUDSON 


Oak Flooring 


It's made from high quality raw 
material and through every pro- 
cess in our modern flooring plant 
the idea of quality is kept upper- 
most. 


Free samples sent promptiy 
on request. 


Hidion Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


P. O. Box 217 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Owned by Hudson & Dugger Company. 











SOFT 
TEXTURED 


LOORING 


A 1924 Leader for dealers 
who would talk big values to 
home builders is found in Mc- 
Minnville Oak Flooring. 

The soft texture, open grain, 
even color and velvet-like finish 
of our flooring appeals to build- 
ers and carpenters. 

If your customers demand 
long wearing flooring at the 
right price, sell them McMinn- 
ville Oak Flooring. 

We fully guarantee our floor- 
ing for quality and milling. Give 
it a trial on your next order. 


ILLE 
MINN Co 


MCMINNVILLE,TENN. 
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Hardwoods 


O AK Plain and Quartered 

Uniform Color, Soft Texture 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS—PLANKING 








MADE RICHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 
Mowbray & Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO | 




















4-4 to 12-4 Ash,Basswood & Elm 
4-4 to 16-4 Birch and Oak i" 9%, ,, 


Anderson-Miller 
Lumber Co.. Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 











“oak LIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAK and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 











IL. PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 











We can buy from Large, Responsible Ship- 
pers for prompt shipment 


RAILROAD MATERIAL 


all kinds, Crating, Finish, Yard Stock, Etc. 
Yellow Pine, Oak, Ash, Gum, Elm, Fir. 


Send us your orders for placement. 








R. M. MORRISS & CO. 
Arcade Bldg., ST. LOUIS 
La we 
é \ 


“Jo the. Trade. 


Please remember us with your inqui- 
ries when in the market for anything 
in kiln dried 


Anything in 


West Virginia Maple, Oak, Poplar 
Hardwoods Chestnut, Etc. 











L Delphi Lumber Co., — Clarksburg, W. Va. 





THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 
And does it accurately. A book to use for fi 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car Fee Boge | 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
ialesiner, si "uate SAN UMSBEMERN ae 

eather, $8.50. 
Dearborn St,, Chicago, Il. mais 








FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





Trade Notes from Australia 


PertH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Jan. 15.—In a re- 
cent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reference 
was made to paucity of publicity given by most 
newspapers to home building compared with the 
sales of automobiles. It is noteworthy that a few 
Australian papers have for some time had regular 
weekly features of home affairs, ranging from the 
lot to the finished and furnished house, and one 
particular paper here in Perth gives up a4 page to 
the home and its associations every Friday. But 
about none of these Australian efforts is the direct 
incentive to build as carried on by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. It is all more or less in the nature 
of “news,” anc people are indirectly brought to 
be interested in providing homes for themselves, 
Still, it is good and useful community work, and 
undoubtedly helps forward the broader principles 
of getting people into their own homes for the 
benefit of internal industries and the security of 
the State. It has long since been settled that the 
man who owns his own home is less amenable to 
the wiles and wheedlings of the foreign agitator. 
These modern buccaneers have not hesitated to 
belaw the contented workman and tried to insult 
him by hurling at him the epithet “bourgeois,” so 
the more men can be persuaded to become their own 
landlords and house owners. the better chance of 
succeeding in discouraging the agitator, as then 
the rampart against his destructive agencies will 
be too solid for overthrowing. ; 

The past year, 1923, has undoubtedly been a 
very successful one for the Australian lumber 
merchants and sawmillers, and if the prospects 
for 1924 are realized, everyone is going to be well 
satisfied. The volume of lumber production in- 
creased in all States, and the imports were greatly 
in excess of recent years. The building trades 
report a very healthy state of affairs thruout the 
year and are looking forward to still further in- 
creased trade. Most of the States have had ex- 
cellent harvests. One or two of them, including 
Western Australia, have had record yields of wheat 
and wool; and as soon as these are translated in 
checks a big impetus will be given to every kind 
of business. 

Wool has been Australia’s greatest wealth pre- 
ducer these last few years, and immense areas are 
still being taken up for wool production, men go- 
ing far back into the interior to get the necessary 
wide acres to carry their great flocks. It has been 
proved that if wells can be provided the annual 
rainfall is not a matter of much concern as with 
a few inches of rain anywhere in the interior of 
this vast island feed grows to an immense height 
and leaves the ground covered with succulent re- 
serves for months ahead. The merino sheep of 
Australia is in itself a little gold mine, and if 
Australia is destined to suffer something of an 
eclipse in her wheat production by the reopening 
of Russia she will turn her attention more and 
more to wool. Not England alone is interested in 
the merino wool, but every nation, including the 
United States, sends her buyers here to all capital 
cities. Some immense sales take place even here 
in Perth and huge sums of money change hands. 
This, then, accounts for the buoyancy of trade 
generally in Australia, with the barometer still 
ascending. 

It is remarkable, too, that during the past six 
months the cry of the unemployed has died com- 
pletely away. Midwinter saw a somewhat wide 
attempt being made to disturb the industrial 
world. The socialists seemed to be preparing for 
another fight, the miners were more or less on the 
rampage, many pits being laid idle; but the trou- 
bles were tackled by the courts and some sort of 
compromise helped to restore the mining industry. 
The building trades had their troubles and these 
were adjusted, except that some sections still op- 
pose the restoration of Saturday work. Big wages 
helped to keep the wharf workers content, and 
the lumber workers succeeded in improving their 
conditions in many ways, altho they failed in their 
pet object of getting back to forty-four hours. 
Work thus went on without any serious disloca- 
tion for the better part of the year, and Christmas 
time (Australia’s biggest holiday period) saw 
great crowds of well-dressed workmen in the cities 
enjoying the festivities with well filled pockets. 
The lumber men of Western Australia are paid 
for six days holiday at Christmas time, but they 
always take another six at their own expense. 
On this occasion they took eight extra days, and 
thus all the sawmills were idle for over a fortnight 
with all overhead expense running on. Having 
just received retroactive pay under their most 
recent award (back to June 1, 1923) the lumber 
men had plenty of money for the occasion. Need- 





less to say the Perth business and amusement 
people were happy. 

Figures dealing with most recent imports of 
softwood lumber into Australia show a very de. 
cided increase of Swedish woods. Hitherto not 
more than 2 percent of Swedish exports had come 
to Australia; now it has attained 5 percent, but 
it will probably be found when the total import 
figures for the year are ascertained that Sweden 
is not singular and that most other countries sup- 
plying lumber to Australia can show similar in- 
creases. 


Good Outlook in Ireland 


A good outlook for trade with southern Ireland 
exists, according to a report dated Jan. 11, sent 
by Consul A. Gamon, at Cobh (Queenstown), to 
the lumber division of the department of Com- 
merce. Mr. Gamon says: 


“The principal items of lumber and timber im- 
ported to this consular district consist of deals 
and scantlings, floorings and sheetings, timber 
rough, hewn and sawed, railway ties, and box 
lumber or shooks. North European lumber re- 
mains the principal supply in this market, but 
central European woods, probably on account of 
favorable exchange, are replacing this demand to 
a limited extent. Canadian spruce, on account of 
its excessive cost, is used less than formerly. The 
southern pine of the United States is used for 
certain types of work, but on account of the de- 
pression in the building trade during recent years 
the demand is not as brisk as formerly. Redwood, 
Douglas fir, and spruce are sold here, but to a 
very limited extent. Apart from siding, flooring 
an rae erg none of the lumber imported to 
this district is dressed. 

“The items of imports mentioned above arrive 
from Sweden, Norway, central Europe and the 
southern United States. Practically all the woods 
coming from the Baltic countries and central 
Europe consist of spruce known as ‘white wood,’ 
and pine known as ‘red wood.’ The principal 
sizes used in this market consist. of deals and 
scantlings. Both European pine and spruce are 
imported in the following sizes: 3x5 to 8x9. The 
principal sizes for scantlings are 14%4x4\% and 
5%, and 2x4% and 5 Southern pine arrives 
in sizes from 3x9 to 3x12. 

“Hewn timber and logs come from Canada, 
the southern United States and Sweden. Sidings 
are of Southern pine, European spruce and pine, 
and measure 8x1 44 and 2. Floorings consist for 
the most part of European spruce and pine and 
come both planed and tongue-grooved. They usu- 
ally measure 5%x% and 6%,x% inches finished. 
Planed flooring is finished on all sides. Sheathing 
consists of both European pine and spruce finished 
on all four sides and measures 44%4x¥4, 414x5%, 
and 414x% inches before finishing. 

“There is a fair demand for oak used in coffin 
making and finishing, and the greater part of 
this demand is supplied by central European coun- 
tries and the United States. 

“The prospects for extensive building opera- 
tions in southern Ireland this year are very 
bright and there should be, in the event that it 
develops well, a good brisk demand for construc- 
tion and finishing timber and lumber.” 


(SERRE EEae: 


Factors in Portugal and Spain 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—In a report to 
the Department of Commerce, Charles H. Cunning- 
ham, American commercial attaché at Madrid says 
regarding the state of the Spanish lumber market. 


“The trade feels that if the present Government 
is sufficiently strong to remain in power and carry 
out the improvements which are planned for the 
railroads and highways, in Spain and Morocco, and 
in carrying out the municipalization plans which 
have been developed, there will be need of greater 
lumber imports than ever before. The enforcement 
of a program of economy by the Government will 
make available large sums for State activities of 
this sort. 

“Up to the present and under the conditions 
which have prevailed, lumber dealers have not felt 
justified in keeping large stocks in their yards 
owing to the sluggish demand. As far as can be 
ascertained, American lumber held its own during 
1923 in that it retained the same relative propor- 
tion of imports in relation to the whole as in the 
preceding year. The price of high class American 
lumber is not the most important factor limiting 
its sale, for in certain dimensions and in certain 
grades and purposes American lumber is preferred 
and will always have a place in Spain within these 
limits. On the other hand, when North Buropean 
lumber can be substituted, this will be done be- 
cause of its cheapness. 

“Southern pine continues to onder a good de- 
mand. At the present time North Buropean pine 
constitutes about 65 percent of the pine imported 
into the country. During 1923 several small trial 
shipments of Douglas fir were made. Douglas fir 
common is regarded as inferior in quality to south- 
ern pine. Douglas fir clears are considered good, 
but entirely too dear to be sold here, due to the 
distance and the expense of transshipment eD 
route. It has been found impossible to bring par- 
cel shipments of Douglas fir directly without trans- 
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shipment. Another disadvantage to Douglas fir 
jg that exporters all demand confirmed credits with 
orders. 

“The North European lumber exporters, in addi- 
tion to having an excellent system of inspection 
of their lumber before it is exported, have inspec- 
tors stationed in Paris, and on many occasions 
these have come here to inspect, with the most sat- 
jsfactory results for importers and clients. This 
naturally makes it safer to import Baltic pine, and 
the absence of a similar arrangement for American 
jumber importers is a disadvantage to the latter. 

“It is impossible to give even approximate fig- 
ures for the stocks of American lumber on hand. 
In Barcelona and Valencia the stocks of the usual 
kinds are said to be quite large. Large shipments 
continue to come in, but small importers are re- 
fraining from buying at present in the hope that 
the exchange situation will improve. Stocks of 
Baltic pine are likewise very large, but imports 
hold up well.” 

Mr. Cunningham states that imports of American 
staves are at a low ebb because of large stocks on 
hand, the exchange situation, and conditions in 
the local wine industry. He adds that American 
oak staves are not likely to lose their supremacy 
in the Spanish market, as they are used almost 
entirely in the export trade both in wine and olive 
oil. 

Mr. Cunningham states that considerable quan- 
tities of Czechoslovak beech are being brought into 
Spain for furniture making and also for wagon and 
yehicle construction. Spanish oak, walnut, chest- 
nut and pine are utilized whenever possible and for 
the last five or six years extensive cuttings of 
Spanish timber have been made to substitute the 
former consumption of foreign hardwoods. Ameri- 
can red gum, formerly so extensively used for the 
manufacture of furniture, has lost considerable 
ground during the last year, and Czechoslovak 
beech is taking its place. Fiume oak is being sub- 
stituted for American oak, and now that the former 
will receive the benefits of the Italian treaty the 
American products will find it still more difficult to 
retain its place. There were some importations of 
American product will find it still more difficult to 
facture. This wood, Mr. Cunningham says, is 
highly regarded, but is too expensive and too easily 
substituted for by the cheaper Spanish walnut to 
have a great sale. 


Hardwood Imports Into London 


According to statistics just compiled on imports 
of American hardwoods to London, England, dur- 
ing 1923, these totaled 5,946,468 cube feet, com- 
pared with 4,359,446 cube feet during 1922. The 
importers, together with the amount taken by each 
during 1923 and 1922, are as follows: 





1923 1922 

(Cube (Cube 

feet) feet) 
Pisten, Dick & COscocccs ocic: 694,774 492,660 
Great Eastern Timber Co. 

CMO encode tk @ alalearccue 521,915 450,506 
Wright, Graham & Co........ 432,714 290,759 
COONS O COki novice ccieesces 398,671 296,249 
Connett & Co; (Ttd.) 0600660 91,318 283,991 
Charles Boss & Co. (Ltd.).... 342,862 218,447 
CROVCHIN. GF BUR. 6 ci6s0:0 4-26 38 0,616 264,453 
Munro, Brice & Co. (Ltd.)... 306,508 107.922 
B. bh, Withnell & Co.....+..-. 16,259 140,598 
mont Broa: & Co... ccccsceces 166,204 93,765 
T, Eee Grit & Cokces ceccce 134,081 190,449 
Thos. Edwards & Son........ 119,370 123,467 
Singleton, Dunn & Co........ 16,754 56,536 
Bryce, Junor & Jellie (Ltd.).. 107,374 60,958 
To Merchants direct......... 3,752 664,657 
UUEIOR caiccaais cee we we sence 733,296 584,029 

ROMAIN s: ca comasiahereiaccus 5,946,468 4,359,446 


Notes from Here and There 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—Consul Thomas H. 
Bevan, Montevideo, reports a recent law authoriz- 
ing the Bank of the Republic of Uruguay to grant 
long term mortgages at the rate of 5 percent on 
hew buildings has created a boom in the erection 
of dwellings, and to a lesser extent office buildings, 
thruout the city. This has resulted in largely in- 
creased importations of lumber from the United 
States. 

A report from Assistant Trade Commissioner 

. A. Cramer, Rio de Janeiro, states that consider- 
able construction work is now going on, partic- 
ularly in the Brazilian States of Minas Geraes and 
Sao Paulo. However, Brazilian lumber, especially 
Parana pine, is supplying the demand and very 
little American lumber is being imported. It is 
not expected that 1924 will witness any great 
change in the lumber importing trade in Brazil 
unless the exchange rate improves to such an ex- 
tent that American lumber can again be purchased 
at prices comparable to those paid for Parana 
Pine and other native woods. 

Vice Consul Bursley, Constantinople, has sub- 
= a report on the beneficial effect of the pro- 
ectionist policy of the Turkish Nationalist Gov- 
— on the native lumber industry in Ana- 
a a. Anatolia, he says, 1s becoming the principas 
— Po supply for vox boards and the like, ana 
€ is every indication that loca} woods will 
ventually entirely supplant imported ones except 


under special circumstances or for very special - 


purposes. The import tariff since 1916 aimed at 
precluding the pufchase abroad of box shooks, the 
authorities having made every effort to encourage 
native resources and industry. 

The lumber division of the Department of Com- 
merce, has received information that the total im- 
ports of southern pine lumber and timber into 
Italy and Sicily in 1923: were approximately 19,- 
300,000 board feet. 


Woods on German Free List 


Trade Commissioner F. W. Allport, Berlin, re- 
ports that a decree effective from Jan. 11 permits 
the importation into Germany without restriction 
several hundred commodities and articles there- 
tofore subject to license. These include materials 
for construction and public utilities, comprising 
building and industrial woods, rough or merely 
cut into lengths, with or without the bark, such 
as oak timber from nut-bearing trees, beech and 
certain other hardwoods, woods from certain de- 
ciduous and coniferous trees, mine timber, tele- 
graph poles, wooden paving blocks, even chemically 
treated ; railroad ties ete. 
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Freight Rates from North Atlantic 


Lunham & Moore, ocean freight brokers of New 
York City, quote the following nominal ocean 
freight rates from North Atlantic to foreign ports, 
on logs and lumber, in cents per 100 Ibs. unless 
otherwise specified. The freight rates given to 
United Kingdom and Irish ports are for February- 
March shipment from seaboard only. 


Hvy. Lgt. 
Lmbr. Lmbr. Logs (Hvy. Lgt.) 

United King- 

dom and 

Irish ports. .$0.30 $0.40 .eee- $0.30 $0.35 
Antwerp ...... .30 .40 $0.40 
Rotterdam .... .40 50 50 
Amsterdam .... .40 .50 .50 
CO, ee aa 50 40 
BOPTGeQUE wees _s .50 
Hamburg 30@35 .40@45 .30@35 
Bremen .... .80@35 .40@45 .30@35 
Christiania ... . .65 ‘ 
Copenhagen ... .55 -65 .60 
Gothenburg 5 65 .60 
Stockholm . 57% 67% 6214 
Marseilles ..... .50 .60 55 
CONG cecndece .50 .60 55 
ENON og a aeeae .50 .60 55 
Alexandria ........$15.00 $20.00 per 2,240 lbs. 
| Pe 15.00 20.00 per 2,240 Ibs. 
Constantinople ... 15.00 20.00 per 2,240 Ibs. 
Barcelona ....... 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
WOE 6a ss ccc ais 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
RR aici cndeue ses 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
Ora 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
Buenos Aires 15.00 15.00 per 1,000 feet 
Montevideo ...... 5.00 15.00 per 1,000 feet 
HOUMEM cekicne awa 15.00 15.00 per 1,000 feet 
Capetown ........ 25.00 25.00 per standard 
pT ee 27.40 27.40 per standard 
East London ..... 29.80 29.80 per standard 
Port NGte) cecccs 32.20 32.20 per standard 
Delagoa Bay ..... 34.60 34.60 per standard 


German Outlook Not Good 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—The outlook for 
American lumber in Germany this year is discussed 
in a report to the Department of Commerce as 
follows: 


“With the exception of cedar, walnut and other 
hardwoods of which the United States has a nat- 
ural monopoly, American lumber is losing ground 
in German markets. This is a result of the con- 
solidation of the new European countries and the 
removal of a large part of the artificial barriers 
that drove commerce into unwonted channels dur- 
ing the process. 

“RKighty-three percent of the hardwood logs im- 
ported during the first nine months of 1922 came 
from the United States, while during the same pe- 
riod of 1923, altho the total imports increased 76 
percent, those from the United States decreased 32 
percent of the total. Practically all cedar lumber 
continues to come from America, but imports of 
this wood in the log fell off from 73 percent of the 
total in the first nine months of 1922 to 50 percent 
in 1923. A great deal of the ground lost by Ameri- 
can woods has been replaced by imports from east- 
ern Poland and Czechoslovakia. Possibly the only 
favorable element in the outlook is the high price 
of German lumber but even this is of greater ad- 
vantage to the countries bordering on Germany, for 
they are in a better position to profit by it.” 


Good Peruvian Business Expected 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—A slackening of 
lumber imports into Peru is generally expected 
during the first quarter of this year, according 
to a report to the Department of Commerce. This 
slackening will be due to the fact that many 
importers purchased considerable quantities shortly 
after the Japanese disaster when sharp advances 
in prices were looked for due to the demand ex- 
pected from the Orient. After March imports of 
lumber are expected to be normal and with a 
prospect for an increase over last year. A con- 
siderable amount of building construction is now 
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a offered for prompt de- 
livery. Order in straight 
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Write for prices today. 
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W.W. BEAT Y, Sales Manager 
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Sawn 


SHORTLEAF 


Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
F inish (all thicknesses), Mouldings 
1°& 2” Yard Stock up to 20’ long 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
DAVIS BROS. 
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Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., Inc. 


EXPORT DOMESTIC 


San Southern Hardwoods 


| Sawn 
| Kiln Drying a Specialty 
| Sales Office: NEW ORLEANS, LA. Mills at Mobile, Ala. | 
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We’re Always 
on the Job 


when it comes to promptly 
supplying high quality 


OAK and GUM 


YARD STOCK AND 
TIMBER CUTTING 


We specialize in thin 
Gum and Oak Lumber. 


H. G. Bohlssen Mes. Co. 


Band Mill 4 Angeli 
Band will Ewing, (2vclim") Texas 


MEMBER 











Texas Hardwood 


Yellow Pine Lumber 











Try Us When You Want:— 


OAK GUM 
HICKORY 
ELM ASH 
CYPRESS 
YELLOW PINE 


Dimension Stock a Specialty. 




















Boynton Lumber Co. 


— LUFKIN, TEXAS 














Have You Our Latest Stock List? 


If not—drop us a line today so that you 

can take advantage of our ‘‘Specials’’ in 

ASH, SOFT ELM, OAK, TUPELO, 

RED and SAP GUM, MAGNOLIA, 
RED CYPRESS 


KEITH LUMBER Co. 





separa es eS 


ice RE IAS on 








\_ 547-551 Keith Bldg., BEAUMONT, TEXAS we 








in progress in the suburban districts of the Peru- 
vian capital. Many additional residential homes 
are being constructed, due in part to the facilities 
now being offered to the general public to pur- 
chase and own their homes on the instalment 
plan. Several organizations of this character 
have been formed and many new dwellings are 


being built and sold on this basis. Consumption 
by the railways, irrigation projects, furniture 
manufacturing and construction in general will, it 
is expected, be the same as in normal years, 
Estimates obtained from importers total an ex. 
pected importation of between 50,000,000 and 55,- 
000,000 board feet this year. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DE 








Fine Feat Performed by P&H Shovel 


The accompanying illustration shows a 22-ton 
%-yard gasoline shovel manufactured by the Paw- 
ling & Harnischfeger Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., at 
work on a new dam construction project at Eau 
Claire, Wis., for the Dells Paper & Pulp Co. The 
dam is situated at a point 
in the river with high 


the Big Woods,”’ a vivid tale of the forest primeval, 
by George C. Shedd, together with other gripping 
news regarding interesting people and things. Thig 
latest issue of Yates Quality is an unusually at- 
tractive number of this publication, a copy of 
which can be obtained by addressing the P. B, 
Yates Machine Co., at Beloit, Wis. 





bluffs on each side, and 
in order to speed up the 
excavation work so the 
foundations could be 
poured before freezing, it 
was necessary to have the 
machine on the job where 
the material could’ be 
handled expeditiously. It 
was originally thought 
that it would be necessary 
to dismantle the machine 
—then on the river bank 
—and skid the parts out 
on to a platform from 
which it would have been 
lowered by derricks a dis- 
tance of 70 or 80 feet and 
reassembled. This would 
have taken at least a 
week’s time and much 
labor. The manufacturer 
of the shovel hearing of 
this condition and desir- 
ing to be of service to 


| 
I 
' 
| 
| 
| 














the purchaser of the ma- 
chine, sent an engineer 
to look over the job, and 
as a result of his investigation the machine was 
run into the river about a quarter-of a mile below 
the dam and moved under its own power to the 
coffer dam, negotiating the distance in 5% hours 
with three men to do the trick, overcoming such 
difficulties as deep holes, rocky ledges and the swiit 
current in fine style. 


"SREB EBBEaEM: 


Features of Yates Quality Magazine 


The current issue of Yates Quality, an inter- 
national magazine for woodworkers and timber- 
men published by the P. B. Yates Machine Co., of 
Beloit, Wis., features the Yates type C-55 electric 
molder. Among the other products of the com- 
pany described are various types of sanders, M-7 
universal grinder, horizontal resaws, side heads, 
A-4 fast feed planer and matcher, V-60 band re- 
saw, cabinet surfacer, Wos. 108, 111, C3A and 
C4A molders, No. 283 vertical resaws, knife grind- 
ers, Nos. 177 and 186 double surfacer, G-2 edging 
and ripping saw, Nos. 255 and 257 self feed cir- 
cular rip saws, N-1 two spindle shapers, No. 74 
automatic ballbearing turning machine. V-84 heavy 
duty resaws, V-50 utility band resaw, No. 213 glue 
jointer, G-5 hardwood flooring gang edger, No. 91 
planer and matcher, No. 52 scroll band saw, P-type 
sizers ete. 

The front cover of the magazine illustrates a 
typical winter scene in the North woods, with a 
bob sleigh load of logs in the center of the 
picture. Page 4 contains “a picture gallery of 
courtesy.”” There is also given the concluding 
insertion of “The Wild Brother,” a strange true 
story of the North woods by William Lyman 
Underwood, and another instalment of “Cryder of 


P&H 22-ton %-yard gasoline shovel employed in dam construction job 


New Type of Flexible Coupling 


The Falk Corporation, of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
recently placed on the American market a flexible 
coupling for use on all kinds of power transmis- 
sion equipment where couplings are used. This 
device is known as the Falk-Bibby flexible coup- 
ling and is of a type already used extensively in 
England, where it is manufactured by the Wellman 
Bibby Co. (Ltd.) The coupling consists of two 
flanged steel disks, one keyed to each shaft, a 
tempered steel spring bent into the form of a 
continuous cylindrical grid, and a _ steel shell. 
Pitched cross grooves are cut into the peripheries 
of the disks into which the spring is fitted. The 
shell is slipped over the spring to hold it in place, 
to protect it from dirt and injury and to act as 
a container for lubricant. When the shell is in 
place, end plates are fitted into it and the whole 
mechanism locked together by means of clamping 
rings, which are sprung into grooves in the shell. 

The distinctive features of the Falk-Bibby coup- 
ling are the shape of the spring itself and the 
shape of the slots into which the spring fits. In 
both flanges the slots widen inward, so that each 
section of the spring fits closely only at the outer 
end of the slot. The sides of the slots are formed 
to circular arcs of carefully designed radius. Under 
light and normal loads there is a long, free span 
between the points of contact on the springs, but 
under overloads the spring sections become sup- 
ported along the curved sides of the grooves. This 
shortens the span and results in a progressive in- 
crease of stiffness with increase of load, while at 
the same time the stress on the spring segments 
remains constant. The stress on the spring is 80 
limited automatically, 





ae 
Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


A new publication covering inthe most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre board and stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish 
panels, doors, sash, blinds, door and window 
frames, etc.,etc. Send for circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (4/4 x 64’’) $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. }} 
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that coupling will safely 
carry unusual overloads. 

The form of construc- 
tion used allows both tor- 
sional and lateral elas- 
ticity. The load is distrib- 
uted over a large num- 
ber of spring segments 
with the result that the 
pressure on any one seg- 
ment is comparatively 
light. Other advantages 
claimed for the couplings 
are convenience in 4as- 
sembling and disassem- 
bling, freedom from wear, 
compactness, elimination 











Style “A” Falk-Bibby flexible coupling for use on all kinds of power trans- 


mission equipment 


of end thrusts and oscil- 
lations, and reduction of 
power losses. 
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Reduces Truck Cost to Mileage Basis 


Qne of the important subjects discussed at the 
thirtieth annual convention of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association held in New York 
City, Feb. 4 to 7, was the question of deliveries and 
the charges for them. F. B. Chapman, treasurer 
of Finch, Pruyn & Co. (Inc.), of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
who led the discussion, made a careful analysis 
of the cost of the company’s trucks over a period 
of several years and reduced this cost to a mileage 


’ phasis, demonstrating by these figures that deliveries 


are much more expensive than many people think. 


' The ensuing discussion disclosed all sorts of prac- 


tice; some dealers made no charge, some tried by 
charging for long hauls to make the delivery sys- 
tem self supporting, some made a charge per load, 
not for revenue but to discourage a multitude of 
small deliveries to a given job where a few would 


fice. 
™ Believing that the information compiled by Mr. 
Chapman would prove of interest to every lumber 
operator utilizing motor trucks, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN presents herewith the figures sub- 
mitted by Mr. Chapman, together with explanatory 
extracts accompanying such data: 


“In this section of the country we frequently 
have deep snows and difficult going during a part 
of the winter, and our trucks are kept in opera- 
tion all of the time if it is so they can get thru, 
and chauffeurs are paid full time for the entire 
year. The 314-ton truck is fitted with solid tires 
and the other two with pneumatics. Depreciation 
is figured on the basis of four years’ life, as we 
find that is about as long as a truck is fit for use. 
In 1922 we decided to carry the risk of fire insur- 





OPERATING COSTS ON THREE TRUCKS 


1'/4-ton 2-ton 3'//o-ton 
truck truck truck 
os aol 
. ° aa 
Oo oo ae 
i) art nn 
cat BN . 
we 2S 23 
~ 33 
ae aa 5s 
£8, oP as 3S 
oS Bs Zon 
mF ca OLe 
MILES OPERATED 
i rene 9,435 12,828 9,381 
i pene 9,714 11,939 10,136 
MMC eats 0:0. ook 66 66 7,449 12,483 11,200 
DRIveR 
Per Per Per 


Cost mile Cost mile Cost 
1921... $902.22 .0956 $1,402.50 .1093 $1,337.35 .1425 
1922... 1,256.33 .1293 1,174.06 .0983 992.17 . 
1923... 1,129.07 .1516 1,255.00 .1005 1,136.25 .1015 


DRIVER’S EXPENSE ON ROAD 
i... 9.3 5. 


1 .36 .0010 45.74 .0036 88.05 .0094 
1922... 22.24 .0023 69.30 .0058 79.05 .0078 
1923... 18.75 .0025 126.10 .0101 112.65 .0101 
GASOLINE . 

1921... 281.98 .0299 513.96 .0401 704.31 .0751 
1922... 320.13 .0330 408.91 .0342 785.37 .0775 
1923... 229.62 .0308 416.38 .0334 704.01 .0628 
LUBRICANTS 

14.23 .0015 71.55 .0056 73.30 .0078 
1922... 8.87 .0009 48.01 .0040 51.08 .0050 
1923... 8.61 .0011 78.67 .0063 65.30 .0059 


REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS 
1921... 184.59 .0196 963.96 .0751 


816.88 .0871 
1922... 643.10 .0662 


1,479.95 .1240 190.03 .0187 


1923... 558.59 .0750 1,696.85 .1359 786.17 .0702 

LICENSE 

1921... 15.00 .0016 25.00 .0019 40.00 .0042 

1922... 15.00 .0015 25.00 .0021 45.00 .0044 

1923... 32.00 .0043 40.00 .0032 72.00 .0064 

INsvuRANCE, LIABILITY AND P. D. 

ie 103.47 .0110 101.58 .0079 83.97 .0090 

in 42.00 .0043 49.00 .0041 46.62 .0046 
a 39.00 .0052 42.70 .0034 36.13 .0032 

INSURANCE, ACCIDENT 

tH ‘+ 28.77 .0030 46.92 .0037 42.86 .0046 

1993." 40.32 -0042 38.37 .0032 32.20 .0032 
cae 39.50 .0053 44.46 .0036 43.84 .0039 

DEPRECIATION 

1999" 7" 283.33 -0300 1,045.72 .0815 1,237.09 .1319 

1998" 425.00 -0437 1,045.72 .0876 787.50 .0777 

923... 425.00 .0571 1,045.72 .083 1,050.00 .0937 

PaRace (TRANSIENT) 

Ht 176.32 .0187 210.40 .0164 210.41 .0224 

1993" 88.18 -0091 88.20 .0074 61.93 .0061 
aa 93.00 .0125 93.06 .0075 93.06 .0083 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ian .20 .0006 8.60 .0007 25.55 .0027 

1993" "° 4.58 .0005 41.07 .0035 41.99 .0042 
Ri 8.10 .0011 21.45 .0017 11.75 .0010 


ToTaLs 
Hae ute a 
1923... 2'581.24 "3465 


4,435.93 .3458 
4,467.59 .3742 
4,860.39 .3894 


4,659.77 .4967 
3,112.94 .3071 
4,111.16 .3670 


ance ourselves; therefore for 1922 and 1923 this 
item is not included. The 3%4-ton truck was used 
principally on long hauls and the 1%4-ton truck 
for local deliveries, and I might add that we also 
do some delivering with horses, especially on short 
hauls, but the trucks handle the greater part. The 
figures shown are what was actually paid out, no 
allowance having been made for inventory or sal- 
vage. 

“We have | gues left off the name of these 
trucks, but if any of your readers are interested 
we would be glad to furnish same. 

“For the benefit of any of your readers who may 
be operating cars for salesmen, would submit the 
following as the cost of operating a six-cylinder 
coupe, bought new in 1922 at a cost of $2,335. This 
car was driven by two different men over a period 
of two years, and covered a distance of 35,671 
miles. The item of depreciation is large, partly 
due to the fact that the price of the car was re- 
duced a short time after we purchased it.”— 


Cost of Operating Six Cylinder Coupe 


Cost Per Mile 

CONN oo. ce 0sed 04c cee eeeN $ 666.93 .0187 
Pr re tere eee 103.27 .0029 
Repairs and replacements.... 768.00 .0216 
IR oo ov'a'5 a craw a eh e Rew 33.09 .0009 
NRO EMIIBOON a a ard a.05q. 0 dm deceie om 71.34 .0020 
DIOUROREEMIOND, cicecavudseccane 1,434.00 0402 
Storage (transient) ........ 185.25 -0052 
MEISCONIANCOUS 22. cccccccccces 25.51 0007 
SRO valacald ad dies aie aia ewlerein $3,287.39 .0922 
TENG GUNMEN 660 ccc ckcccdveaavessecee SOMGe 


("SR EEaaeaeaeaaa: 


Best Tractor News February Features 


About a dozen illustrated articles constitute the 
February issue of the “Best Tractor News,” an 
8-page monthly house organ published by the C. L. 
Best Tractor Co., of San Leandro, Calif. The more 
important of the articles are entitled, “Baffling the 
Blizzard,” showing the Best “Sixty” snow special 
and V plow battling the snow; ‘‘Ten Thousand an 
Hour,” describing wheel logging with tractors in 
connection with an Oregon operation; “Giants of 
the North,” depicting a scene from the enormous 
stands of fir, spruce and cedar in the Pacific North- 
west; “Rollin’ Off a Log,” illustrating the Best 
“Sixty” hauling logs thru 3% feet of water. 

On page 4 of the publication appears the follow- 
ing item: “At the recent centennial of the Bra- 
zilian Government, held in Rio de Janeiro, there 
was an exhibit of Best tractors. These powerful 
units quite evidently were appreciated by South 
American engineers fully as well as by their north- 
ern brothers, for the C. L. Best Tractor Co. has re- 
ceived a beautiful medal from the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment in evidence of the fact that Best tractors 
received the Grand Prize.” 


New Catalog on the Bear Tractor 


A new 40-page catalog on the Bear tractor has 
recently been issued by Bear Tractors (Inc.), 53 
Park Place, New York City, the well known manu- 
facturer of “The Tractor That Delivers Its Power 
to the Drawbar.” In a foreword to the book it is 
stated that “the mechanical features of the Bear 
tractor are unusual—many are exclusive with the 
Bear. But as unusual (and important) as they are, 
remember that they, in themselves, are not the 
end, but the means to an end—lower cost for work 
done. In the final analysis the Bear tractor is 
made and sold to do the user’s power work for less 
money than he has been able to do it heretofore. 
It is hoped that the contents of this book will 
show you to some extent how and why. Questions 
are invited.”” This new catalog is profusely illus- 
trated and describes the mechanism of the Bear 
tractor and its utility for various purposes, such 
as logging, on the farm, power for road machinery 
ete. Other publicity matter recently issued by the 
company includes a pamphlet on the wearing qual- 
ities of the Bear track shoes, and a 16-page folder 
illustrating and describing the adaptability of the 
Bear tractor in logging, road building and on the 
farm. 

Within the last week there has been received 
from the company a novelty in the way of ash 
trays, this particular one being a replica of the 
“Bear” which the concern utilizes to such good ad- 
vantage in its publicity material. In transmitting 
this attractive souvenir to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, R. Brewsaugh, advertising manager of 
Bear Tractors (Inc.), says it is “just a token of 
esteem and good will, and a reminder every time 
you flick the ashes off your cigar or cigarette of the 
appreciation which is ours on account of many 
splendid favors recently bestowed on the Big 
Bear.” 


Critical Buyers 


have been putting theiri lumber 
requirements up to us for many 
years. They continue to do so 
because they know that we can 
be depended upon to give real 
values and good service. Get in 
touch with us when you need 


Pine, Cypress, 
Hardwoods 


Our list of items includes:— 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow 
Pine Timbers, Special Cuttings 
and R. R. Stock. Oak Flooring, 
Red and White Oak, Ash, 
Gum, Elm, Cottonwood, Gen- 
uine Louisiana Red Cypress. 


Quotations furnished promptly. 


Chicago Lumber 
€& Coal Co. 


ARCADE BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 














“LARITE” 
FLOORING 


A Money-Maker 
For You 


If you’re not cashing in on 
“Larite” popularity you’re 
passing up a real money 
maker. 





Builders prefer “Larite” 
Flooring because of its 
smooth surface, even milling 
and the convenient assort- 
ments of its lengths. And 
they know that it will last. 


We can furnish it separate or 
in cars mixed with 


Southern Pine 
Yard and Shed Stock 


If you want big values, 
buy Carter-Kelley stock. 


Carter - Kelley 


mannc. JT ymber Co. 
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Long 


and 
Short Leaf 
Yellow 
Pine 





Put your lumber require- 
ments up to us and see 
how we can help you build 
a more profitable business. 


Our lumber is a good 
seller because it is carefully 
manufactured from the fin- 
est of timber. 


We'll be glad to quote 
you on 


Standard Yard 
and Shed Stock 





i 





Gilchrist- / 


Fordney Co. 
Laurel, Miss. 


| 
(LONGLEAF Pp ‘ ne ; 


HEAVY PITCH 


For Export and Interior Trade 








We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


Daily Capacity TIMBERS, YARD 
400,000 Feet and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 
L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 


Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 


MILLS AT 
[_ Moss Point Howison TenMile Cedar ~_ 
VIRGIN 


LONGLEAF Yellow P ine 


HEART CUTTING EXPORT TIMBERS 


Railroad and Car Material 
Shed Stock—Boards 


Mills, 60,000 ft. Daily Capacity 


Gulf Pine Lumber Co. 

















POPLARVILLE, MISS. 





THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














WILLIAM FLINN, 


president of the Pitts- 
burgh Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., aged 73 
died of pneumonia at the Hotel Sereno, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., late Tuesday, Feb. 19. He 
is survived by his widow and six children, four 
sons and two daughters. During the winter 
season he usually resided at his home in Pitts- 
burgh, and during the summer he spent most 
of his time on his farm near that city. 

During the early part of his life he took a 
very active interest in politics, serving as a 
State Senator in Pennsylvania. He was a sup- 
porter of Theodore Roosevelt and served as his 
State campaign manager, carrying Pennsyl- 
vania by an overwhelming majority. 

During the World War he had charge of the 
Belgian Relief Committee in Pittsburgh, achiev- 
ing wonderful results and later being decorated 
by the King of Belgium for his great work in 
behalf of the Belgian people. Also he was in- 
strumental in erecting the best hospital in the 
city of Pittsburgh. 

When Mr. Flinn was a young man his father 
died leaving as an inheritance to his two sons 
a couple of horses and carts. William Flinn 
took this equipment and continued the contract- 
ing business, digging cellars for houses etc. 
and gradually branching out in his work, built 
sewers, street car lines, paved streets, installed 
pipe lines for oil, water and gas, constructed 
several railroads and developed suburban prop- 
erties. At the time of his death, he was en- 
gaged in mining, lumbering, manufacturing 
brick, reduction of waste, banking, farming and 
operating asphalt plants. As a contractor some 
of his most notable achievements were the con- 
struction of the six subway tunnels between 
New York City and Brooklyn, the tunnel for 
water under New York City and at the time 
of his death he was engaged in building a 
vehicular tunnel between Jersey City and New 
York City, a twenty million dollar contract. 

He was a student of economics and kept in 
close touch with politics and industrial devel- 
opments thruout the world. 

In 1910 he organized the Pittsburgh Lumber 
Co. which operates mills at Braemar, Carter 
County, Tenn., and was president of the Du- 
quesne Lumber Co. which maintains offices in 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and New York, mar- 
keting the product of the lumber mills in which 
he was interested. 


JAMES G. GOODWILLIE, leading box manu- 
facturer of Chicago, and brother of David L. 
Goodwillie, chairman of the forestry committee 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, died 
at his winter home in Tampa, Fla., on Friday, 
Feb. 22, at the age of 72. Mr. Goodwillie had 
suffered a stroke of paralysis about a year ago 
and since that time had lived in Tampa. His 
body was brought back to his home in Oak 
Park, and funeral services were held on Mon- 
day, Feb. 25 at the Oak Park Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Goodwillie had been a member of 
that church for more than thirty years and was 
deeply interested in its work. The services were 
attended by many business associates in the 
lumber and box industries of this city and 
vicinity. Burial was made in Forest Home. 

James Goodwillie was born in Chicago in 1851. 
His father, David Goodwillie, had established a 
box plant on Ohio Street in 1847 which was a 
branch of his De Pere, Wis., business. After 
the father’s death James and his two brothers, 
Robert W., and David L. Goodwille, inherited 
the business which was for many years operated 
under the name of Goodwillie Bros., and became 
one of the largest of its kind in the country. 
About a year ago this concern was consolidated 
with two other large box manufacturing com- 
panies to form the present Goodwillie-Green Box 
Co., which has its headquarters in_ Rockford, 
Ill., and branches in many cities. Besides his 
brothers, Mr. Goodwillie is survived by a widow 
and two sons: Arthur. Lawson and Clarence 
Goodwillie. 





DANIEL J. REICHERT, one of the pioneer 
lumbermen of the Seattle (Wash.) district died 
in that city Feb. 16 at the age of 85. He built 
the first lumber mill in Ballard, now a part of 
Seattle, more than thirty years ago, and was 
one of the firm that later operated it. Later 
he established the D. J. Reichert Lumber & 
Shingle Co. at Wickersham and was its presi- 
dent until he retired from active business a few 
years ago. He also had lumber interests at 
Anacortes. Mr. Reichert was born in Sallas- 
dasburg, Pa., and lived for many years in Min- 
nesota, going to Tacoma in 1888 and to Seattle 
two years later. He is survived by five sons 
and one daughter, twenty grandchildren and 
fifteen great grandchildren, besides three broth- 
ers and three sisters. 


JOHN LARSON, lumber piler for the Penin- 
sula Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., for more 
than thirty years, died at his home there on 
Feb. 22 at the age of 70. ‘‘Uncle John’’ Larson, 
as he was generally known, was a beloved friend 
of many a Portland lumberman and the idol of 
the children of that city. Uncle John was a 
bachelor and his entire life was spent in trying 
to make other people happy. All of his earn- 
ings, and he saved most of them for he was 
frugal and his wants were simple, he gave to 








children as Christmas or birthdays came aroung 
and to grown-ups in need. This practice he 
began years ago and the list grew steadily untjj 
last Christmas it contained, it is said, more thap 
a hundred names. Every Christmas each per. 
son on this list received from $2 to $10, other 
children receiving a bag of candy. After 
his death there was found in his room a large 
package of letters from children and _ others 
whom he had helped, expressing gratitude ang 
affection. He made it a point to celebrate hig 
mother’s birthday by selecting some particularly 
deserving case where he could bring assistance 
in memory of his mother. A niece is the only 
surviving relative. ‘‘Uncle John’’ was born jp 
Wisconsin. 


GEORGE 8B. JAMES, long prominent in the 
development of the commerce and real estate 
of Boston, Mass., and one of the largest owners 
of timberlands in the East, died Saturday, Feb, 
23, at his home, 15 Kennard road, Brookline, 
within five months of eighty-seven years old, 
He had large interests in lumber manufacturi 
enterprises as an investor and stockholder, but 
had not been active in the production and dis. 
tribution of lumber in recent years. His hold. 
ings included 400,000 acres of spruce lands in 
New Hampshire. Mr. James was born in South 
Boston, Mass., July 5, 1837, of old New England 
stock, being the direct descendant, in the sey. 
enth generation, of Peregrine White of May- 
flower fame. He was one of six sons of Mr, 
and Mrs. Benjamin James. Besides his lumber 
and timber interests, Mr. James had large real 





estate and land interests around _ Boston, 
newspaper properties, and water power, paper 
and woodpulp interests in Maine. Mr. James 


was a member of many clubs, societies and as- 
sociations, including the American Forestry As- 
sociation and the Massachusetts Forestry Assgo- 
ciation. He is survived by two brothers, Charles 
L. James, of Brookline, Mass., and Edward B, 
James, of Cambridge, Mass.; a son, Robert Kent 
James, who was associated with him in his 
timberland enterprises, and a daughter, Miss 
Adelaide W. James. 





JAMES W. BRADLEY, aged 76, retired lum- 
berman of Milwaukee, Wis., was found dead 
in bed at his home, 140 Prospect avenue, | 
that city on Thursday morning, Feb. 21. Mr. 
Bradley was formerly connected with the firm 
of Bradley Bros. Lumber Co. and with the 
O. P. Pillsbury Co., but retired about 25 years 
ago. He was the son of Daniel Bradley, a Wis- 
consin pioneer, and was interested with his late 
brothers, William and Edward Bradley, in the 
Bradley Lumber Co., with extensive operations 
in Northern Wisconsin. His business activities 
were always secondary to his studies as busi- 
ness for him was merely the ownership of land 
on which it was conducted. Mr. Bradley was 
born in Bangor, Me. He was an accomplished 
linguist and a great lover of music. Mr. Brad- 
ley spent much of his time in foreign travel. 
He was a bachelor and for the last 30 years 
had lived alone in a stone mansion with only 
a few servants. Death is believed to have been 
due to heart disease. 


CHARLES E. HAGBERG, 47 years old, promi- 
nent Tacoma and Seattle lumberman, died at 4 
Tacoma hospital Feb. 20. Mr. Hagberg was & 
native of Sweden and went to Tacoma 26 years 
ago, residing in that city for 22 years before 
moving to Seattle. He built the Pacific Shingle 
Co. mill at Old Tacoma and operated it for 18 
years. Four years ago he purchased a half 
interest in the Duwamish Lumber Co. of Seattle 
and removed to that city. Only a week before 
his death he sold out his interests in this com- 
pany and announced the organization of a new 
concern, known as the Eureka Lumber Co, 
which was to erect a large mill in Tacoma for 
which a seven acre site had been purchased. 
Mr. Hagberg is survived by his wife, three sons, 
three daughters, one brother and two sisters. 
He was a member of the Knights Templar 
and the Mystic Shrine. 


DAVID GIBB, secretary-treasurer of the 
North State Lumber Co., Charleston, S. C. 
died at his residence at Ayden, North Caro- 
lina, on Feb. 11, in his seventy-third year. p 
Gibb was a native of Falkirk, Scotland. He had 
spent the last forty-five or more years of his 
life in this country actively engaged in the 
lumber business. While at all times he took 
an active interest in all matters affecting the 
industry declining health during the years im- 
mediately preceding his death practically forced 
him to forego all activities of a public nature. 
He leaves one brother, Mr. Alexander Gibb, 
manager of the London City Midland Bank of 
Maryport, England; a cousin, Dr. John A 
Abercrombie of Baltimore, Md., and a nephew, 
David Gibb, of New York City. Interment was 
in Green Mount Cemetery, Baltimore, Md. 


A. J. THORNTON, 64 years old, one of_the 
best known lumber dealers in western Ken- 
tucky, died at his home at Morganfield, Ky. 
on Friday, Feb. 22 after a two weeks’ illness 0 
pneumonia. Mr. Thornton was president of the 
Thornton Lumber Co. and had been a residet 
of Morganfield for thirty years or more. e 
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served aS mayor of that city for several years. 
He was interested in many lines of business 
and was a leader in civic matters. He also 
was active in the Kentucky Lumber Dealers’ 

iation and for many years past had been 
a well known figure at the state conventions of 
the association. Many of the leading lumber 
dealers from western and northern Kentucky 
attended his funeral which took place from his 
home on Monday, Feb. 2 





5. A. D. FARR, who was associated with Guy 
H. Carroll in the lumber business at Aledo, Il, 
died at his home there on Feb. 25 after an illness 
of several weeks, at the age of 70. Mr. Farr had 
suffered a cerebral hemorrhage which was the 
immediate cause of his death. Mr. Farr had been 
aresident of Aledo for 33 years, going there from 
Itava, Ill. He formerly traveled for a lumber 
concern but some years ago he entered into the 
retail business with his son-in-law, Guy Carroll, 
operating what is now known as the Carroll 
Lumber Yards. Mr. Farr is survived by a widow 
and two sons. 


MRS. HANNE T. ENDREESEN, wife of Capt. 
Lars Chris Endreesen, pioneer spar manufac- 
turer of the Pacific Northwest, died at her home 
in Hoquiam, Wash., on Feb. 20 after an illness 
of several months. Mrs. Endreesen had been a 
resident of Grays Harbor since 1888. She is 
survived by her husband, three daughters and 
seven sons. The Endreesen Spar & Timber Co., 
of Aberdeen, has furnished masts for many fa- 
mous vessels and is one of the foremost com- 
panies in the business. 


MRS. ELIZABETH McGAVIC, wife of Samuel 
McGavic, lumberman of Ottumwa, Iowa, died at 
her home in that place recently at the age of 
1. Mrs. McGavic was born near Saratoga, N. 
Y., but had lived in Ottumwa for forty years. 
A son, Hamilton S. McGavic, is a St. Louis 
lumberman. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


The demand for sash, doors and millwork con- 
tinues to be of good proportions, so that the pro- 
ducing plants are kept actively employed. This is 
equally true of factories‘ turning out special work 
and those manufacturing stock goods. The outlook 
for satisfactory business this spring is very good. 

Reports from Duluth, Minn., state that the sash, 
door and interior finish plants there have experi- 
enced active inquiry for their product during the 
last ten days. The number of bills being figured 
is said to show substantial increase over the same 
period of last year. ‘The local factories have been 
making substantial shipments of sash and doors 
to eastern points of late. Quotations are reported 
firmly held thruout the list. 

Kansas City, Mo., producers and distributers re- 
port country demand light, and not very much 
call for special work ‘from outside the city. The 
city demand for yard stock is fair, and there is 
considerable figuring on specials. Prices are firm, 
and there is talk of some advances in the im- 
mediate future. 

Columbus, Ohio, mills are reported busily en- 
gaged on orders booked since the first of the year. 
Building operations will be brisk as soon as weather 
conditions are settled, and builders are getting 
ready for the rush. Door and sash manufacturers 
are gradually accumulating stocks for the spring. 
Prices are firm at recent levels. Skilled labor is 
hard to get, which is having its effect on the out- 
put. Seme of the mills are increasing their 
capacity by the installation of additional ma- 
chinery. 

The Baltimore, Md., sash and door men are quite 
encouraged over the developments during the last 
week or two. They report orders being received 
in sufficient volume to keep them fairly busy, even 
tho no real rush has as yet developed. Prices are 
being firmly held. 

Substantial orders are being placed daily with 
the sash and door factories in Omaha, Neb. The 
factories have not caught up with their work and 
will not until they have increased their working 
hours and enlarged their forces. Bad weather dur- 
ing the last week has curtailed the demand, but 
next month is expected to make up for most of the 
losses that have been occasioned for the week. 
Prices have shown a few advances. 

The bad weather has somewhat interfered with 
the trade at the Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and 
Planing mills during the last week, but the out- 
look is for good activity in the near future. Build- 
ers and real estate men say they look for a busy 
Spring season and that a large number of dwellings 
will be erected. 




















Fire Destroys Rochester Warehouse 


Rocuuster, N. Y., Feb. 25.—The warehouse of 
the Morse Sash & Door Co., No. 101 South Ford 
Street, a branch of the Morse Lumber Co. here, 
was destroyed by fire of an undetermined origin 
last night with a loss of approximately $50,000. 

A new brick building containing the offices and 
valuable machinery, which adjoined the warehouse, 


was protected by a fire wall, according to officials 
of the Morse firm, and no damage from fire resulted 
there. It is believed, however, that a part of the 
tons of water poured fhto the warehouse found its 
way into the new building and caused some dam- 
age. 

Officials of the firm declined to estimate the 
damage last night, but it was learned the lumber 
stored in the warehouse was valued at between 
$50,000 and $100,000. Practically all of it was 
destroyed by fire or badly damaged by water. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 26.—Declaring that it is 
insolvent and unable to meet its obligations, the 
West Memphis Lumber Co., 954 Forest Avenue, 
through its president, W. L. Wilcoxson, filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy here Saturday, 
Feb. 23, with the clerk of the United States dis- 
trict court. The petition cites that the company 
is willing to surrender all of its property and other 
assets for the benefit of its creditors. The debts 
listed amount to $211,692.96, while assets are 
scheduled at $286,271.95. The latter item, it is 
set forth, includes unsecured accounts to the ex- 
tent of more than $60,000. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 26.—J. Dornette & Bro. 
Co., desk manufacturer was placed in a receiver’s 
hands on Monday. The action was taken on the 
application of Edward Dornette, president, who is 
security on notes of $23,000. Assets are said to 
exceed liabilities and creditors, it is said, will be 
paid in full. Lack of cash capital and pressure by 
creditors caused the action. J. Edward Thalwald 
and W. R. Galloway were named receivers by Stan- 
ley Struble, judge of the common pleas court of 
Hamilton county, Ohio. 





CANTON, OHIO, Feb. 25.—The Lake Shore Saw 
Mill & Lumber Company has filed action in com- 
mon pleas court for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the McKinley Lumber Co., in collection 
for a note for $1,549.24. The petition asserts that 
the defendant company was organized to handle 
the affairs of S. Herbert Harrison, former head of 
the Reliable Lumber Company and that certain 
ereditors have been favored by the plan. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 25.—According to in- 
formation received from Washington, the Kelsey 
Wheel Co., with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
but with a large plant in Memphis for the man- 
ufacture of wheels and wheel parts, has had a 
citation issued against it in which the latter is 
charged with “unfair methods of competition.” 
The charges, which originated with the Federal 
Trade Commission, allege that distributers agreed 
to abide by a standard price set by the Kelsey 
Wheel Co. and not to sell the Kelsey products in 
any territory other than set out in agreements be- 
tween individual distributers and the company. 
A. E. Mahannah, in charge of the Memphis busi- 
ness of the company, says he knows nothing of 
the charges against the parent company. 


Course of Instruction for Salesmen 


Detroit, MicuH., Feb. 25.—With a view of 
furnishing practical and technical information 
regarding lumber and its particular uses, 
George H. Howenstein, secretary of the Detroit 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, has commenced 
biweekly smokers for salesmen of member 
firms which are held at the spacious new quar- 
ters of the organization in the Donovan build- 
ing. At the outset Mr. Howenstein is present- 
ing a summary of the course of instruction 
which he completed recently at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis. He 
also is demonstrating the use of equipment in 
testing the condition of lumber and in other 
technical processes as a means of furnishing 
more basic knowledge from a production stand- 
point to members of the sales forces of firms in 
the organization. Later on this program will 
include talks on various phases of the business, 
followed by general discussions, altho it will be 
entirely informal and not in the nature of a 
school of instruction. Seventy salesmen attend- 
ed the first smoker, which was held Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 20. 

There is such a marked tendency toward spe- 
cialization in the lumber business, especially in 
the larger cities, says Mr. Howenstein, that we 
believe it is advisable to broaden the working 
knowledge of salesmen as far as possible. We 
feel quite sure that the possession of more definite 
information on a variety of items will enable them 
to adopt a new slant in selling in a number of 
instances and to overcome sales resistance re- 
sulting largely from too much stress upon price 
considerations. Furthermore it will undoubtedly 
inspire more confidence on the part of customers 
and prospective customers who will look upon 
them more or less as advisers and gradually learn 
to depend upon their knowledge and advice which 
is after all the basis of real salesmanship. We are 
trying to furnish this information in the shortest 
possible form and at the same time to keep the 
method of imparting it from becoming burden- 
some. 
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Cypress | 
Write for quotations. 
Richardson- Gardiner 


Lumber Company 
LAUREL, MISS. 
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2" Stock 


From 8’ to 16’—No. 2 & Ber. 


A Specialty 


Our three planing mills and 
four concentration yards in 
sure you prompt deliveries 
of high grade lumber. 


We invite your 
orders. 









Manufacturers Wholesalers 


W. G. Kirkland Lumber Co. 


TUPELO, MISSISSIPPI 
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CARNAHAN & COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 
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Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers, JACKSON, MISS. 





EDGE GRAIN CAR SILLS and 
FLOORING LONG TIMBERS 
a Specialty up to 40 Feet 
Saw and Planing Mill on I. C. 
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tong and Yellow Pine ‘2.3 
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HAND MADE 


Cypress 
Shingles 


and 


Clap Boards 


Gulf Coast Timber Co., Inc. 
MORGAN CITY, LA. 


Manufactured 
in all sizes 


and lengths. 


Samples on 
request. 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, ‘““PAJONES, Mobile”’ 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 
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‘Pine Plume > 
Lumber Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 





LONG LEAF 

Rift and Flat 
Flooring 
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Roofers - 
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High Grade Shed Stock 


Ask For Prices. 
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Yellow Pine 2%" | 


Shop Lumber 


STEAM DRIED—1”, 144” 


A good cutting grade for sash, door and finish mills. 
Let us tell you more about it. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 
SULLIGENT, ALA 

















Quick Shippers 


SMALL DRESSED 


Timbers 


ALL LONG LEAF 


Ask for delivered prices. 


W.M.Carney Mill Co.,Atmore, Ala. 


High Grade 
Shed Stock 
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EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb. 25.—Demand for the various hardwoods 
has been very good. Industrials have been coming 
into the market. Makers of automobiles and of 
musical instruments have been the leaders in pur- 
chasing. The furniture manufacturers also are 
buying more. Most veneer and box plants are in 
steady operation. Box manufacturers continue to 
buy heavily. Planing mills are being operated on 
steady time; both repair and new business are 
very good. Building operations have slackened 
somewhat because of bad weather. Railroads are 
making a good many inquiries. There is compar- 
atively little foreign demand. Common and plain 
oak have been in very good demand, and sound 
wormy chestnut has been quite active, as has hard 
maple. Demand for gum has been better than for 
a number of years and, as stocks are by no means 
large, a price advance is expected. Walnut and 
poplar are moving briskly, and other items also 
are quite strong. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Feb. 25.—Hardwood lumber prices are unchanged 
since two weeks ago. There is a large demand for 
No. 3 birch to supply box plants. Sawmills, even 
those running day and night, have not been stack- 
ing lumber in their yards, for hardwood lumber 
finds a market as rapidly as it is manufactured. 
No. 4 birch is meeting with some demand, but the 
most of this grade of common is being sold for 
fuel. Hemlock prices are as follows, f.o.b. Wau- 
sau: No. 1, 1x6-inch, 8- to 16-foot, mixed, $33; 
No. 2, 1x8-inch, 8- to 16-foot, $30; No. 2, 1x6-inch 
and wider, 8-foot and longer, rough, $27.50. 

The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. mill at Park 
Falls has put on a night shift of thirty men. 
The addition was made necessary by the large cut 
of hardwood. 

The Kinzel Lumber Co. is operating a night 
crew which will remain on duty for at least 
another month. The company is securing all its 
logs from the Newwood camps. 

Logging and hauling conditions have improved 
and, with a ready market for all farmer’s forest 
products, there has been a brisk movement of logs, 
bolts and even stovewood. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 25.—The hardwood market has continued 
quite active, there having been a considerable 
amount of business booked of late. Low grades 
are moving well, as are also boxboards, cabinet 
woods of quality, and a little of everything. Sap 
gum and poplar have been especially good, while 
red end white oak, ash, elm, cottonwood, cypress 
and chestnut all figure in the week’s sales. There 
is a heavy movement of kiln dried stock, and de- 
mand for kiln space is greater than supply, indi- 
eating that lumber is moving, and that the de- 
mand is for dry material for immediate consump- 
tion. Plain oak, walnut and poplar are three of 
the best moving items, but ash and elm have been 
very active. The furniture trade continues buying, 
while the auto industry is feeling the effects of 
good conditions generally. Quotations, inch stock : 
Quartered oak, FAS, $140; common, $80. Plain 
oak, $100 and $65. Quartered red oak, $115 and 
$65. Poplar, $115; saps and selects, $85 ; common, 
$60. Quartered or red gum, $85 and $52. Sap 
gum,, quartered, $60 and $50. Plain sap gum, $57 


and $47. Walnut, FAS, $215; selects, $155; com- 
mon, $115. Ash, $105 and $60. Chestnut, $110 
and $65. 


Edward F. Devol, formerly sales manager Louis- 
ville Point Lumber Co. and later in the brokerage 
business at Detroit, Mich., has returned to Louis- 
ville and gone with the sales department of the 
I. B. Wilcox Co. 

The Kentucky senate has enacted a bill to re- 
establish the State forester’s department, which 
was abolished some four years ago. An appropria- 
tion of $15,000 is included to carry on the work. 

A flood is reported threatening the upper Ohio 
River as a result of a return of warm weather aud 
rapid melting of snows in the mountains. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association re- 
ports another new member, the Capital Cooperage 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. J. G. Thompson, of the asso- 
ciation, in discussing the shortage of kiln space, 
remarked that kiln space was contracted, and that 
he was unable last week to get anyone to take 
150,000 feet of lumber. 

The Mengel Co., Louisville, had much better busi- 
ness the last part of 1923 than had been expected. 
The company has just declared a 3% percent divi- 
dend on preferred stock, payable March 1, which 
is twice the amount paid the previous quarter. 
Clarence R. Mengel has returned from Seabreeze, 


Fla., where he and Mrs. Mengel have been Spending 
a vacation. 

Zdward L. Davis, of the Edward L. Davis Ly. 
ber Co., Mobile, Ala., visiting Louisville last week 
reported that export business was a little off jug 
now, but that bottoms were mighty scarce in th 
Mobile district. 

W. I. Wymond, of the Chess & Wymond Co., ha; 
returned to the city after spending a month at th 
company’s mills in the South. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Feb. 25.—With continued firmness in the whok. 
sale market, local retailers are booking an yp. 
usually good volume of business for spring. [p. 
certain weather during the last few weeks has haj 
a tendency to slow up immediate building operg. 
tions. New York is gradually increasing in volume, 
with large projects in the foreground. Price cop. 
petition among local dealers is now unusually 
active. One of the outstanding characteristics of 
retail selling is the tendency toward specialization, 
which has produced close prices in a number of 
instances. 

Carl E. Huyette, general manager Harding Lun. 
ber Co., is expected to return home from his Euro. 
pean trip next week. 

Fred J. Robinson, of the Lowrie-Robinson Lun. 
ber Co., and J. C. Stuart, of the Kotcher Lumber 
Co., are spending the month in Miami, Fla. 

The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Aggo- 
ciation, of Cadillac; the Michigan Agricultural 
College, the University of Michigan and the Up. 
per Peninsula Development Association have been 
asked by Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wal- 
lace to select representatives for the advisory com- 
mittee to assist the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station at St. Paul, Minn. 

The Mellen-Wright Lumber Co., of Royal Oak, 
has begun the erection of a branch office of stand- 
ard bungalow design in Hazel Park to take care of 
the lumber requirements in the rapid expansion 
of that suburb. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 25.—“I believe there will be more logging 
this year than for many years,” said W. A. Holt, 
president Holt Lumber Co., Oconto. In speaking 
about the piece-work plan in the woods, Mr. Holt 
said the company found that production was in- 
creased since this was inaugurated. Fewer men 
are employed, but these are making more money. 
Hemlock logs are being decked up until summer, 
but hardwood logs are being sawed as fast as they 
arrive at the Holt mill. The market is very active 
and stocks of dry lumber are very low at producing 
points. 

An average of ninety carloads of logs a day 
arrive in Iron Mountain, Mich., over the two rail- 
roads for the von Platen-Fox and Ford plants. The 
recent completion of a logging spur near Pori, 
Mich., is expected to increase the von Platen-Fox 
shipments by ten cars a day. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Feb. 25.—Hardwood trade is steady. Yards are 
pretty well stocked up, but some are buying to re 
plenish stocks. Automobile, furniture and bor 
factories are buying rather liberally, while rail- 
roads are coming into the market for switch ties 
and car stocks. The market is generally healthy, 
there being no accumulation of dry stocks. Ship- 
ments are prompt, as a rule, and prices are firm. 
F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., reports a good tone to the trade, with bright 
prospects. Manufacturing is at a good rate, and 
shipments are keeping up with production. The 
better grades are the scarcer. The American Col- 
umn & Lumber Co. is having a good trade from all 
sources. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. has sent Harry 
Ritter, who formerly sold in Virginia territory to 
eentral Pennsylvania to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of James A. Taylor. H. Ll 
Whitford succeeds Mr. Ritter in Virginia territory. 
Southern pine trade is showing up fairly well, 
altho retailers are not in the market as much 48 
formerly. Dealers stocks are fairly good. Tran 
sit cars are numerous and these are being sold at 
slight concessions. W. L. Whitacre, of the W. 
Whitacre Lumber Co., reports a steady trade, al 
tho there is some hesitancy on the part of dealers. 
Strong points are siding, flooring and rough finish. 
The H. C. Creith Lumber Co., a retail concern, 38 
doing a lot of figuring and there is a good demand 
for the time of year. The Doddington Co. is hav 
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looking after small orders. The Acme Lumber Co. 
js having a good trade and is fairly busy at its 
mill. The J. E. McNally Lumber Co., is fairly 
pusy when bad weather is taken into consideration. 
There is much figuring for spring work. 

A new blower system has been installed at the 
mill of the Columbus Lumber Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 26.—Lumber dealers in the Pacific coast 
trade find demand so light that all the cheaper 
woods are dull, with prospect of a decline. Dealers 
in California pines and redwood say that the easing 
of Japanese demand has not affected their trade. 
Building permits last week fell off to a minimum, 
owing to the bad weather. Permits numbered 41, 
with costs of $346,700, including $185,000 for a 
telephone exchange. 

Local lumbermen who are in the logging and 
sawmill trade in the Georgian Bay district are very 
eager to see the logs brought into the water courses 
by the regulation date of March 1, but they can 
not be. Logging was slow early in the winter be- 
cause of there being no snow; it has been slow of 
late because of too much snow. A Buffalo mem- 
ber of the Hope Lumber Co., Thessalong, says their 
loggers are working night and day to get the cut 
into proper condition for rafting to the mills. Last 
spring there was no freshet, and so some of the 
logs were left over. No matter how deep the snow 
is, if it melts gradually the water will not rise 
to float the logs. 

The L. N. Whissel Lumber Corporation broke 
ground last week for a new wholesale sash and door 
warehouse. The company handles Bruce brand of 
flooring, sash and trim. 

Henry George, who has been on a southern trip, 
was called home by the death of his mother, Mrs. 
Theodosia H. George, at Rome, N. Y., on Feb. 18, 
after a protracted illness. 

George M. Zimmermann had the misfortune to 
fall and break one of the bones of his hip last 
week, while about ready to start on a vacation trip. 
He will probably be laid up for a month. 

Ganson Depew, president of the Goodyear Lum- 
ber Co., has been honored by appointment on two 
of the important committees of the National Golf 
Association. He is president of the Western New 
York Golf Association. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 26.—Demand for hardwoods of all descrip- 
tions continues good. Automobile plants and the 
allied industries all have increased production 
schedules. The body plants are working almost to 
capacity. The buying is of the emergency sort, 
however; lumber distributers here say there is no 
tendency to speculate on future market conditions. 
There will be no attempt by consumers this spring 
to cut down raw material stocks below the levels 
carried last year; in fact, it would be hard to do 
this. The furniture trade continues good, fac- 
tories reporting continued business as a result of 
the mid-winter shows, and scattered orders from 
retailers in various sections. In this instance also 
there is no tendency to speculate on stocks. Floor- 
ing factories are buying some hard maple and oak, 
but many of them have completed making up stocks 
for the spring building season and are cutting down 
their requirements to some extent. Business in this 
quarter, however, is better than was expected. De- 
mand for common grades for box and crating pur- 
poses is off slightly. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 26.—Demand for southern hardwoods is 
reported quite satisfactory. The view quite gen- 
erally obtains that there will be free buying. The 
automobile group continues to buy with freedom, 
and, while unfavorable weather has slowed down 
building operations somewhat, this has not had a 
particularly adverse effect on planing mill in- 
terests. The latter generally expect rapid ex- 
pansion in building operations as soon as the 
weather becomes more settled, and they are buying 
oak, plain and quartered sap gum, cypress and 
other woods in volume. Box interests are likewise 
good takers of low grade stock. The railroads are 
still buying cross and switch ties, as well as car 
stock and timbers, and there is fairly active call 
from manufacturers of agricultural implements and 
vehicles. Furniture interests are in the market 
on a substantial scale for both lumber and veneers, 
including oak, gum and other items, and there is 
4 good miscellaneous call. A feature of the situa- 
tion in the Valley area is the light stocks of ship- 
ping dry lumber, and the unusual demand for dry 
kiln facilities. The shortage is notably acute in 
all grades of sap gum, in elm and maple and in 
Nos. 1 and 2 common plain red and white oak. 

Very heavy rains are falling over the valley 
area now. This means a slowing down in logging 
and forced curtailment on the part of mills. Pro- 
duction, which hag been running below shipments 
for some time, promises to continue on that basis. 


Exporters of southern hardwoods are beginning 
to book ocean freight room for the United King- 
dom for shipment after March 1 on the basis of 
35 cents for heavy»lumber and 45 cents for light, 
these rates being scheduled to go into effect on 
that date from all southern Gulf ports. One 
firm has booked freight room for ten cars and 
other bookings are reported. Export business, how- 
ever, continues rather light, due primarily to the 
higher ocean freight rates and to higher prices in 
the United States. Viewed from every angle, ex- 
port business is described by hardwood interests 
here as rather discouraging. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 25.—All groups of hardwood consumers 
have been buying lumber and veneers in large 
quantities thruout the winter, so that mills have 
been unable to build up their hardwood stocks, and 
as a result dry stocks of many kinds of lumber are 
at a premium. Furniture manufacturers are re- 
ported to be buying lumber in slightly larger vol- 
ume than during the last few weeks. They are 
taking a moderate amount of red gum and large 
quantities of oak. Automobile factories are now 
seeking to build up surplus hardwood stocks. Agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers have been in 
the market more extensively this year than at 
any period since 1920. There is a good demand 
for low grade lumber from the box factories and 
from industries requiring low grade hardwood 
for crating purposes. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Feb. 25.—Local manufacturers of hardwood ‘re- 
port the market steady and strong. Prices are 
very firm, and the demand from all buying groups 
continues heavy. Dry stocks are very scarce, and 
weather in this section is such that operations are 
made very difficult. Mills report very little diffi- 
culty in disposing of their output. Car supply is 
ample, and there are plenty of logs on hand. Sap 
gum continues a strong item; red oak is strong, 
and white oak is exceptionally strong and hard to 
find. There is no change in the export situation. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 26.—While there has been some easing up 
in hardwood demand, prices are holding firm. Low 
grades are in better demand than top qualities, as 
box and crating manufacturers are active factors, 
and the movement has reduced available stocks 
materially. In better grades, birch and maple are 
the most active woods. Demand is fairly well scat- 
tered over the various wood using industries, but 
automobile industries and sash, door and interior 
finish plants remain the largest consumers. Floor- 
ing manufacturers are less active, due probably to 
the fact that they have accumulated considerable 
stock. Retail yards are slowing up somewhat in 
their activity. Most of them have sufficient lum- 
ber to take care of the initial spring building busi- 
ness. Available dry stocks in this section are low, 
and some of the northern hardwood mills are ship- 
ping stocks air dried for a short period, as well as 
some green stocks. Local representatives of Wis- 
consin operators say that, owing to snow activities 
in the woods have been hindered during the last 
few weeks. This condition seems to be sectional. 
The Wisconsin output this season will be about 
normal. 

The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. is employing a 
night crew at Park Falls for the first time in years. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Feb. 25.—While a great many inquiries are com- 
ing from retailers, very few orders are being 
placed, altho retail stocks are at the lowest they 
have been in years and some very attractive prices 
are quoted for Coast material. Local wholesalers 
who turned their attention to the eastern and ex- 
port markets, report very good business, so they 
will devote themselves largely to these markets. 
Prairie retailers meet a great deal of competition 
with mail order houses, but have always been able 
to give their customers better prices. Some of the 
northern spruce manufacturers who have been ex- 
periencing some trouble in getting their logs out, 
owing to lack of snow, now report that the latest 
snowfall has enabled them to speed up operations. 

Frank Chapman, of the Chapman Lumber Co., 
Winnipeg, announces that he has taken into his 
company as partner R. A. Sinclair, who until re- 
cently was local representative for the Brunette 
Lumber Co., of New Westminster, B. C. The com- 
pany has represented the Canadian Puget Sound 
Lumber & Timber Co. (Ltd.), Victoria, B. C., and 
recently closed arrangement with the Brunette 
Lumber Co. and the Westminster Mills (Ltd.) to 
represent them in the three Prairie Provinces. 

Ed. Birnie, of the Birnie Lumber & Coal Co., 
Calgary, has been a visitor in the city and says 
business out west shows some improvement. Al- 
berta last season had a remarkable wheat crop. 
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We ship Beech, Cotton- 
wood, Cypress, Plain and 
Qtd. Sap and Red Gum, 
Plain and Qtd. Oak, Poplar, 
Sycamore,Tupelo instraight 
or mixed cars. 
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HODGE - HUNT 


Brand 


Oak Flooring | 


Shipped in 
Mixed Cars 
with 


Yellow Pine 


You can’t afford to miss this 
opportunity to reduce your 
stock investment, cut freight 
bills, and increase your turn- 
over. 

Besides Oak Flooring and 
Pine items your order may in- 
clude: 


Oak Finish and Mouldings 
Red and Black Gum Trim 


Tennessee Red Cedar 
Closet Lining 





Write us for 
quotations. 


Hodge-Hunt Lumber Co., Inc. 


HODGE, LA. 
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G. O. WAITS, President 


Bagdad Land & 
Lumber Co. 


BAGDAD, FLORIDA 


Producing about 
48 million feet annually 
Long 


ret Yellow Pine 


DIMENSION AND 
E. G. FLOORING 


Domestic and Export Trade 
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Yellow Pine 


We specialize in 


2x4 


We also make 
Gang Sawn 


4" Flooring, 


Car Decking —and— 
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a aoe 
S1IS2E Standard 
YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Henderson-Waits 


Caryville, Fl. L ymber Co. 
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W. B. Harbeson 
Lumber Co. 


DEFUNIAK SPRINGS, FLORIDA 


Producing about 40 million feet 
annually of 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Dimension 
CAR MATERIAL 


LONGITUDINAL SIDING A SPECIALTY 
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Yellow Pine ' 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
**Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger -Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Feb. 23.—The cargo market maintains a very 
weak tone, and it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that it will take some time before surplus 
stocks are worked off, despite a quickening in retail 
trade. Suilding operations show remarkable pro- 
portions. Almost 4,500 permits for new construc- 
tion, valued at more than $12,000,000, have been 
issued this month up to last night, representing a 
gain of about 50 percent over the same period a 
year ago and nearly 100 percent over the first 
three weeks of February, 1922. More than $1,000,- 
000 a day in permits has been registered on three 
separate days since the present month started. The 
plans of business leaders to make solid Los An- 
geles’ prosperity were revealed at the annual ban- 
quet of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce last 
night. <A large ‘balanced prosperity fund” has 
been raised, and this is to be expended in attract- 
ing new industries to Los Angeles. 

There has been a decided improvement in general 
business conditions in many sections of Arizona 
during the last few weeks, that is having a very 
favorable effect on the lumber trade, according to 
H. H. Shoup, of Phoenix, who was in Los Angeles 
this week. Mr. Shoup reports that the territory 
around Phoenix has been favored with an abundant 
supply of water this year and that a large amount 
of acreage is going into cotton. 

The steamer 0. A. Smith, which recently became 
a total loss in a wreck on the Oregon coast, is to be 
replaced in the Coos Bay-Los Angeles lumber trade 
by a new vessel which will be the largest carrier 
in the coastwise lumber trade, having a capacity 
for more than 2,500,000 feet of lumber. The Coos 
Bay company transports all its lumber to Los An- 
geles in packages. 

Announncement was made Wednesday of the 
chartering of the Pacific Mail steamer Point Lobos 
to Swayne & Hoyt for two round trip voyages in 
the Pacific-Gulf trade. 

BH. E. Austin, of E. E. Austin & Co., Erie, Pa., 
was a Los Angeles visitor this week. 

Hal Baly, who has been with the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. for twenty years, the last eight as 
assistant manager in Los Angeles and previous to 
that as superintendent of the San Pedro yard and 
mill of the company, has been appointed Los An- 
geles manager of the Los Angeles Lumber Products 
Co., having full charge of operations and sales at 
the Los Angeles office and the Los Angeles Harbor 
plant. Mr. Baly’s appointment was announced by 
Erle M. Leaf, president. 

The Hoffman-Hiscox Lumber Co. is the newest 
Los Angeles wholesaler. This company has just 
been organized by Earl L. Hoffman and R. A. His- 
cox, two of the best known wholesale lumbermen 
in California. The new company will handle cargo 
business exclusively. 

G. R. Tully, until recently in the sales depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles Lumber Products Co., on 
Feb. 15 joined the sales force of the A. W. Smith 
Lumber Co., which has a Los Angeles office. Mr. 
Tully was formerly in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness in Portland, Ore., and is well and favorably 
known in lumber circles of the north Pacific coast. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 23.—Tho there is nothing tangible as yet 
on which to base a prediction, there is a growing 
belief among manufacturers of this district that 
next month will witness a marked revival in lum- 
ber buying for export, because of the recent suc- 
cessful floating in this country and Great Britain 
of the Japanese loan. Uncertainty regarding the 
future of the export market admittedly has been 
worrying the manufacturers. The mills in recent 
weeks have been cutting more than the domestic 
markets would absorb; not much more, but just 
enough to keep mill prices soft in spots. A very 
small revival in export buying, well posted lumber- 
men here believe, will be sufficient to put backbone 
in prices. For the last two weeks there has been 
a tendency on the part of manufacturers who are 
in a position to do so to meet the unsatisfactory 
situation by reducing overtime operation, and 
night shifts have been eliminated in many of the 
larger mills. This elimination is still in prog- 
ress and should before long have a noticeable 
effect. The week passed without noteworthy 
changes either in prices or in market conditions. 
High water in the rivers of the Puget Sound basin 
north of Seattle interfered somewhat with mill 
operations early in the week, but only briefly. The 
effect on logging operations was more marked, and 
many of them closed down and are still down, tho 
the log supply of the mills has not been curtailed. 

The government’s Alaska railroad is making 
large use of hemlock railroad ties cut in the na- 


tional forests adjacent to the line and is finding 
them entirely satisfactory, according to an yp. 
official report made by B. F. Heintzelman, of 
Juneau, Alaska, assistant district forester ip 
charge of sales of timber. 

Following a recommendation made by its pregj. 
dent, Herbert Schoenfeld of Seattle, the Retajj 
Furniture Association of Washington will hold a 
“Made in the Northwest Furniture Week,” prob. 
ably next fall, and will ask the coéperation of the 
Pacific Northwest furniture manufacturers to make 
it a success. 

O. L. Walker, of the Walker Lumber Co., of Cag. 
per, Wyo.; J. E. Keith, of the Keith Lumber (Co, 
of the same place, and BE. R. Burkenholder, lumber 
broker, of Billings, Mont., were callers at the 
Seattle offices of the Washington Cedar & Fir 
Products Co., this week. 

Among the tourists who sailed for Hawaii on 
the Lurline from Seattle Wednesday were Carlos 
Ruggles, president of the Ruggles Lumber Co., of 
Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. Ruggles; R. E. Cleaves, 
Portland, (Me.) lumberman, and Mrs. Cleaves; and 
J. T. Gregory, Tacoma lumberman. 

The Twin Harbors Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, 
Wash., has taken membership in the National 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Feb. 23.—The mills are all operating at full 
capacity, with production about normal. Consider- 
able business was booked during last week. De 
mand for car material was the feature of the mar- 
ket. Reports from several of the large railroads 
indicate an unusual demand for all classes of rail- 
road material. The Union Pacific continues in the 
market for 7x9-inch, 8-foot sawn fir ties, and an- 
nounced that it would pay $20 for the next sixty 
days. The market on hewn ties is 60 cents for the 
No. 2, and 70 cents for the No. 1. 

The following officials of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. have arrived in Longview from the East: R. A, 
Long, chairman of the board of directors; M. B, 
Nelson and J. D. Tennant, vice presidents; Jess 
Andrews, general counsel, and Dr. M. Bergenstal. 
All the buildings of the first unit of the new mill 
are under roof. The head and resaw mills are 
complete and machinery is being installed. The 
framework for the cooling sheds is up and the 
finishing touches are being given to the battery of 
forty dry kilns. The grading of the company’s 
railroad between Vader and Ryderwood is about 90 
percent completed. It is expected to have the saw- 
mill operating by July 12. 

George Robinson, of Chehalis, who purchased 
several million feet of timber near Randke about 
twenty years ago, is logging the timber to the Cow- 
litz River and driving logs to Kelso. Owing to his 
contract on this timber expiring next summer, and 
in order to save his investment, he is floating the 
logs a distance of over seventy-five miles to market. 
Other logging interests are watching Mr. Robin- 
son’s efforts, and if he is successful this summer it 
is predicted that the Cowlitz River will be exten- 
sively used for floating logs to market from timber 
tracts that have been considered inaccessible. 

Brock Bros., of Clatskanie, Ore., have purchased 
a sawmill east of Pe Bll and will operate it full 
capacity, cutting lumber, ties and timbers. 

The Eufaula Co. has opened its logging camp 
west of Kelso, employing about three hundred men. 

The Carlisle Lumber Co., of Onalaska, has opened 
a sales office in the Gasco Building, Portland. J. C. 
Smith, the company’s sales manager, will be in 
charge. 

Cliff Turvey, Tenino lumberman, recently under- 
went a successful operation for appendicitis in 4 
Centralia hospital. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 23.—Last week the Bthelfreda lifted 300, 
000 feet of Clear Lake Lumber Co. lumber for 
Japan; the Sierra loaded for San Pedro at the B. 
K. Wood Lumber Co.’s mill; the Robin Goodfellow, 
for the Atlantic coast, Puget Sound mill, and the 
Regulus arrived there yesterday to lift a cargo for 
the East. The steam schooner George L. Olsen 
cleared from the Bloedel Donovan docks with 
1,440,000 feet for California, and the Lurline 
sailed from there for Hawaii with lumber and box 
shook, part of the shook being from the Morrison 
Mill Co. The Regulus will lift 500,000 feet at this 
plant. The steam schooner Whitney Olsen is now 
loading there for San Pedro. Superintendent Sam 
Kelly, of the Morrison box department, reports 
that the company is cutting 1,000,000 feet of oil 
cases for Australian delivery. This is the third 
order received by the company from Australia this 
year. The outlook for further orders is good. 

The Milwaukee railroad is operating ten 10c0- 
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motives, most of them being used in the log traffic, Lake Superior, operators have been held up on ac- 
and the total promises soon to reach the 100-car count of lack of snow. An official of the Scott- F |e oO R I D A 














mark daily. Graff Lumber Co., Duluth, is now inclined to re- 

With the resumption Feb. 11 of operations at vise downward his éstimate of the output of his 
the Siemons Lumber Co. shingle plant, not a sin- company’s mill for this season from last year’s 
gle idle mill remains on Bellingham Bay, and most ___ total of 18,000,000 feet including custom sawing. 














finding of those working are running two shifts. Prob- Smaller loggers are experiencing difficulty in mak- BAND SAWED 
an un. ably at no time in the city’s history have more’ ing deliveries. The Scott-Graff company plans cK 4st SOUTHERN 
an, of workers been employed than now. The Siemons to start up its mill by March 15. We [ 
ter ip plant has a daily capacity of 200,000 shingles, Operators say that Pacific coast mills are now C 15 
and in normal years cuts about 50,000,000. For  underselling northern piners in eastern territory x\v Hardwoods 
3 presi. the present it will cut eurekas, and when the mar- and that west Coast lumber is competing with mAs 
Retail ket for clears improves it will also cut them. northern pine at points as far west as Detroit, Ov 
hold q The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Vice Presi- Mich., the western product being railed from Bal- an ypress 
’ prob- dent J. J. Donovan reports, this month will cut timore, Md., and other Atlantic seaports. 
of the 15,000,000 or 16,000,000 feet of logs in its five An outstanding feature of the second annual 
O make camps. It is employing more men than ever be- Duluth building show to run from April 7 to 12 CYPRESS PLAIN RED GUM 
fore, he asserts, and its crew at Clallam Bay will will be an elaborate lumber display. Specially de- 4 cars 4/4 FAS 3 cars 4/4 FAS. 
of Cag. soon be enlarged. It is now putting logs into the signed booths will be erected by the Scott-Graff 3 cars 4/4 Selects. 15 cars 4/4 No. | Com. 
er Co, water at that point, and the first tow for Belling- Lumber Co. and the Duluth Lumber Co. The 2 cars 4/4 No. 1 Shop. 9 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. 
lumber ham will leave there about March 1. The company John C. Hill Lumber Co. has made arrangements 3 cars 4/4 No. 1&2 Com. 4 oars 5/4 FAS. 
at the jg shipping fifty to sixty cars daily to its Lake for a unique display of hardwood flooring. 4 cars 8/4 be 5 cars 5/4 No. | Com. 
& Fir Whatcom plants, and fifteen to twenty cars daily co Pp Me. | Shee 3 cars 6/4 FAS. 


from its Sylvana camp. The Skykomish camp is ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. reean 4 cars 6/4 No. | Com. 


aii on running full blast. This week there was delivered arp. RED cum 

Carlos to the Alger camp a $25,000 Climax locomotive, Feb. 23.—According to J. E. Madison, resident 3000 ft. 5/4 Log Run. : 

Co., of the duplicate of one purchased by it last year for manager of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export . cars yn ye — ( car 4/4 FAS. 

leaves, its Saxon camp. Co., business is dull and there is no indication of come 6/4 Seg Bun. 5 cars 4/4 No. | Com. 

8; and President Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood improvement for sixty days. The present condi- ROCK ELM 5000’ 6/4 FAS Figured. 
Lumber Co., stated this week that the Nimpkish tion of the market, in Mr. Madison’s opinion, is - 8 cars 8/4 Log Run. 3 cars 6/4 No. | Com. 

-rdeen, Timber Co.’s camps on Vancouver Island, in which more or less the direct result of the too optimistic 2 cars 6/4 Log Run. 1 car 8/4. 

ational he is heavily interested, are running again. Event- view taken by the manufacturers as to placements e211 P . 
ually the company will operate three or four sides. by Japan. Desirable business offered at the time Pertial Het of ~ oes ady for immediate 


The Samish Bay Logging Co.’s camp has re- of the earthquake, for Australia and other foreign 


sumed operation, and on Feb. 11 its sawmill at ports, was turned down in expectation of increased 
demand from Japan. Mr. o e 
























































it full Madison thinks that the 
— ee TRE : a me ce = last six months of 1924 LUMBER COMPANY 
e mar. will be veuy good. Office and Mills: FERRIDAY, LA. 
roads Practically all camps 
f rail. tributary to Grays Har- 
in the bor are operating about 
od oo Pe geo 
mber 0. as shu | 
Bey: down four camps; Scha- LONGLEAF 
| fer Bros. Logging Co. has ® 
umber closed three for about ut e n ine 
R.A three weeks. The Inde- 
M.B. cage so BS a 
5. aa has la off about three 
Biro hundred ” — pra Cc + P R E S S 
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Ay are National Lumber | Yard Stock 
The Co.’s Cedarville opera- Shed Stock 
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‘ erators who will continue Railroad and 
— logging are the Polson Car Material 
about ae eee 
E Yorkery an ytle Log- St h L b ¢ 
that over two ousan ‘ 
r, and . men have been laid off in seen JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
ig the Old frame building erected in 1684 at Easton, Md., and used as a Quaker Grays Harbor County 
arket, meeting place. William Penn is said to have attended services here ; : 
Robin- while in Maryland on expeditions to trade with the Indians The Yoneyama Maru, 
ner it now at the Grays Harbor . 
exten BI ; : Lumber Co. plant, Ho- ré G G 
ce anchard became busy again. Its shingle mill quiam, will load 1,120,000 feet of lumber before ummer ypress oO. 
hn = again igen a few days. None of proceeding to Vancouver, B. C., where she will 
de é plants are going full blast, but they probably take on 2,375,000 feet. The lumber is for Moji - 
— will be doing so within the next month or six Osaka and Yokohama, Japan. The Chofuke Psi Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fila. 
weeks, They have been idle for months. is now at the BE. K. Wood Lumber Co. mill, Ho- & LUMBER 
camp The Loughboro Cedar Co. has practically finished quiam. She will take on about 3,000,000 feet on ypress Rough and Dressed 
oni setting up its shingle mill on a new site, and it orders placed by the Douglas Fir Exploitation & P 
pened Will operate as soon as the installation is com- Export Co. The Pennyworth will load about | Shingles and Lath 
pleted. The Wyatt & Miller Lumber Co., of Blaine, 3,700,000 feet for Japan. 





week , Co., was on the Harbor this week in connection 

Ar by the Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., with the shipment of 1,500,000 feet of lumber on 
pong red a, which has a camp in the Kulshan dis- the Hawo Maru. 

the ine purchases are near its camp; part of Alex Polson, president Polson Logging Co., Ho- 

iilaceete was owned by the Benjamin BH. Boone  quiam, was a visitor at the White House Feb. 18, 

J ‘A ° according to a dispatch from Washington, D. C. 

- A. Loggies, secretary and manager of the Mr. Polson will go as far east as New York City. 


has received machinery for its sawmill H. Tomon 3 i 
‘ > f . 3 aga, of the Portland office of Suzuki a 
be in One timber deal of $60,500 was completed this a Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 














300,- Whatcom Falls Mill Co., left this week for a vaca- E. K. Bishop, of the E. K. Bishop Lumber Co., 

r for on in southern California. plans a trip to Honolulu some time in March. 

he BE. Harry Dollar, sales manager Vance Lumber Co., 

low, DULUTH, MINN. Malone, has moved his family to Seattle, Wash., 

1 the where they will reside. The Mumby Lumber & 

o for Feb. 26.—Inquiry from line yards for all classes Shingle Co., of Bordeaux, recently purchased the 

Disen of northern pine is steadily picking up. Dealers Vance interests. 

with rate Sorting up their stocks, so more orders are be- R. S. Fox, former sales manager Schafer Bros. 

rine a booked than for several months. Mill ship- Lumber & Door Co., is in Japan in the interests 

| box Pose are reaching a substantial aggregate. All of the Twin Harbor Export Co., of Aberdeen. 

rison roirag are stiffening and advances are predicted in a By 

- this me quarters, especially in the lower grades, sup- RE L p24 24 pd 

now Plies of which are negligible. Substantial inquiry PORTLAND, oO Oo in Ralph C. Bryant 

Sam rol oo lumber has been received during the last Feb. 23.—The demand for fir lumber the last Have you a problem to solve in logging, lo 

ports ¢ ays, and a round lot of it was booked for week has been rather light and there has been transportation or harvesting tan bark an 

f oil Prompt shipment to Chicago. considerable talk of curtailing production in in- turpentine economically? “Logging” will 

-hird , Woods operations are being pushed to a max-_ stances where mills run double shifts. Yard busi- tell you how. An invaluable — book 

this mum, with operators making feverish efforts to ness remains quiet and California and foreign poi en © OWwaere, 

yd. Bet out logs and woods products before the roads countries are not strong in the market. It is ex- ae ae pe ——— 

1000 are broken up thru spring thaws. In the western pected Japanese buying will be resumed shortly. American Lumberman 31 ear om 
districts, from Duluth and in other sections near Atlantic coast business and car and railroad ma- on 
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Weis- Patterson 
Lumber Go., Inc. 


PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


Manufacturers 


Red Cypress 
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Southern Hardwoods 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
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Manufacturers 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dihert, Stark & Brown ypress Co,Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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f The Planters Lumber Co. 


JEANERETTE, LA. Limited 


BAND SAWED 


UISIANA 


RedCypress 


AND TUPELO LUMBER 
Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


LATH, PICKETS, SIDING, FLOORING 
CEILING and MOULDINGS. 
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Machine Molder Practice 


molder work, the operation and 


superintendence of the molding machine. Pub- 
lished by a practical woodworker who traveled 
many thousand: 


8 of miles to gather th 
Bound in Red Leather $2.50, 
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terial are the features of activity in fir. Western 
pine continues in good demand. 

R. G. Hiscox, with the Western States Lumber 
Co., of San Francisco, was in Portland this week 
calling on the trade. He came north by way of 
Klamath Falls, where he looked over the pine 
situation. 

I. T. Cameron, of the Cameron Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, was in Portland during the week, 
on business. 

O. H. Woods, assistant sales manager of the 
Coos Bay Lumber Co. was here from San Francisco 
for a few days during the week. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 23.—Resolutions expressing the apprecia- 
tion of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club for the 
national advertising project begun by the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co. were adopted by the club at the regular 
meeting last Wednesday, after hearing W. R. Rip- 
ley, treasurer of the company, explain the plans 
for the distribution of fir doors thruout the United 
States in heretofore unheard of quantities. He was 
followed by Everett G. Griggs, president of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., who moved the 
adoption of the resolutions of appreciation, which 
were adopted by unanimous vote. The details of 
this campaign appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of Feb. 23, pages 52-53. 

A. A. Baxter, first vice president of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., was present at the 
meeting and made a short talk on the export mar- 
ket. 

The club then took up plans for raising Ta- 
coma’s share of the fund which will be used to 
send Frank Branch Riley, lecturer on the Pacific 
Northwest, to the East this spring. The city’s 
share of the fund is $5,000, and the club decided 
to raise $2,500 among members and the remainder 
by outside contributions. President Lee Doud 
named a committee, composed of Ernest Dolge, 
Paul Jobns and W. R. Ripley. 

Lumber carriers at Tacoma docks during the 
present week included: For California, Dorothy 
Wintermote, at Tidewater and Puget Sound mills; 
Glymont, at Baker dock; Stanwood, at Dempsey 
mill; San Diego, at Port dock; Jacow, at Baker 
dock, and W. R. Ohamberlain, at Defiance mill. 
For the Atlantic coast, Nevadan, Dorothy Lucken- 
bach and Commercial Pathfinder, at Port dock, and 
Pennsylwanian, at Baker dock. For the Orient, 
Oridono Maru and Tritonia, at Port dock, and 
Manilla Maru, at Milwaukee dock. For Australia, 
West Islip, at St. Paul and Dickman mills. For 
the Hawaiian Islands, Lurline, at Terminal dock. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. sold 
to Japanese buyers 590,000,000 feet of lumber 
during 1923, according to a report made at the 
regular meeting of the Tacoma and southwest 
Washington members last Wednesday by A. A. 
Baxter, first vice president and general manager 
of the concern. Mr. Baxter said that the total 
sales of the company last year amounted to 1,400,- 
000,000 feet. He stated that these figures have 
just become available and were announced for the 
first time to the Tacoma lumbermen. Mr. Baxter 
predicted sale to Japan during 1924 of between 
700,000,000 and 900,000,000 feet. The Japanese 
demand, he said, can be expected to revive within 
the next sixty days. Other export markets are 
normal for the season, he stated. No other busi- 
ness was transacted at the meeting. 

Seventy deep sea vessels, carrying 78,000,000 
feet of lumber, left Tacoma during January, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the city harbor- 
master. While figures from other Coast ports are 
not available, this is believed to be the largest 
single month’s shipment of lumber ever recorded 
from a Coast port. 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., was the principal speaker at 
the annual meeting of the Loyal Legion of Wash- 
ington, which is composed of the sons of officers 
who served in the Civil War. Mr. Griggs discussed 
the characteristics and manners of the Japanese. 
H. S. Griggs, secretary of the St. Paul company 
and vice commander of the Legion, presided at the 
meeting. 

A half interest in the Duwamish Lumber Co., of 
Seattle, has been purchased by L. W. Field, man- 
ager Tidewater Cross Arm Co., of Tacoma, and 
John H. Neville and Jack Wilson, of the Walville 
Lumber Co. The purchase was made from Charles 
Hagberg, who planned the immediate construction 
of a mill in Tacoma and organized the Eureka 
Lumber Co. for this purpose. Mr. Hagberg’s sud- 
den death last Wednesday may interfere with these 
arrangements. Mr. Field will retain his present 
post with the Tidewater company for the time 
being, and has been elected secretary of the Du- 
wamish company. 

Leonard Howarth, vice president St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., left for California this week 
after spending several months in Tacoma. Mr. 
Howarth’s home is in Santa Rosa. 

Morris Kleiner, manager Liberty Lumber Co., has 
purchased the Nordland apartments at 210 South 


i, 


G Street from the receiver of the Scandinavian 
American bank. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb, 23.—A lull in buying has been evident 
last week, attributable largely to eastern storms, 
Prices remain the same as last week. The warm 
dry weather has been excellent for drying, but 
has closed down most of the winter logging camps, 
Mills are starting, or preparing to start, the geg. 
son’s run. The McGoldrick Lumber Co., of this 
city, which has been operating one shift since the 
first of the year, started a night shift the first of 
the week. Fred Herrick, well known lumberman, 
of St. Maries, Idaho, announced today that the 
mills of the Milwaukee and St. Maries lumber 
companies, both owned by him, will start one 
shift on March 1. He also announced that the 
Coeur d’ Alene Mill Co., Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, 
another Herrick concern, is soon to start the 
construction of a one band sawmill at Weippe, 
Idaho. He expects this to be ready for operation 
by May 1. 

The following officers of the Stevens County 
Timber Protective Association were elected at the 
annual meeting held this week: W. G. Hartwell, 
president ; C. M. Crego, Phoenix Lumber Co., vice 
president ; John T. Raftis, secretary ; G. W. Peddy. 
cord, treasurer, and W. G. Hartwell, W. M, 
Leuthold, J. H. Loucks, G. W. Peddycord and ¢. 
M. Crego, trustees. Plans were agreed upon for 
the construction of a number of new fire trails, 

Building permits numbering 204 for a total 
valuation of $235,993 have been issued so far 
this month, exceeding those of February, 1923, by 
approximately 140 and by $100,000 in estimated 
cost. 

James M. Brown, president of the Long Lake 
Lumber Co., and Mrs. Brown, returned this week 
from a month’s auto trip to California. They 
drove down in Mrs. Brown’s Maxwell sedan and 
returned by train, the car to be driven back by 
David Brown also an officer of the Long Lake 
Lumber Co. 

H. L. Masterson, vice president and general 
manager of the National Builders’ Bureau, returned 
ae week from a two months’ eastern business 
trip. : 

Don Lawrence, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co,, 
is another Spokane lumberman who has returned 
this week from a trip. Mr. Lawrence has been 
visiting the eastern representatives of his company 
for the last month. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb. 23.—There is a more optimistic feeling 
among lumber representatives in San Francisco, 
with building operations about normal for this 
time of year and a good deal of lumber being sold 
for use on both sides of the Bay. ‘There is a 
steady movement of Douglas fir by water from the 
Northwest, but no congestion here. Prices are 
being pretty well maintained at recent levels on all 
Pacific coast woods. 

New export business is a little slow, but the 
Douglas fir mills are making some good shipments 
to Japan and other countries on old orders. With 
Japan’s new loans floated and the bond situation 
arranged, the outlook is now more favorable. The 
sterling exchange situation has helped make Aus- 
tralian business quiet. Increased demand is ex- 
pected when the heavy stocks imported last year 
are consumed. The Redwood Export Co. is getting 
pretty well cleaned up on orders, but within thirty 
days it should be possible to get an idea as to busi- 
ness with Australia. 

Chas. R. McCormick & Co., of this city, 
have a fair demand for Douglas fir and are mak- 
ing moderate shipments to San Francisco, San 
Pedro and Wilmington, Calif., with all of their 
steam schooners in operation. While southern 
California prices have been a little off in the com- 
mon grades, Atlantic coast prices are holding better 
and the outlook seems favorable for spring business. 

Fred V. Holmes, sales manager Holmes-Eureka 
Lumber Co., this city, reports a fair demand for 
redwood, with a moderate stock on hand at Eureka. 
Since the annual repairs have been completed 4 
cut of about 100,000 feet a day has been made 
with one shift. The steam schooner Katherine, 
which carries large quantities of lumber south, 
has been tied up at San Francisco to have a new 
oil burning system installed. 

The Red River Lumber Co. has good inquiries 
for California white and sugar pine, with the order 
file still growing despite the large shipments 
which have been made to the eastern market. Good 
weather in the mountains facilitates logging, and 
two camps are in operation. with a good supply of 
logs. There is a steady demand for No. 1 Califor- 
nia white pine shop, which is very scarce, and 
stocks of No. 2 are greatly diminished. There is 
quite a demand for sugar pine with prospects of a 
good clean-up before the new season’s cut is dry. 
The company is sold ahead on doors and sash and 
door cut stock. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co. is still operating 
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on California white pine at McCloud, with two 
shifts, making an output of about 350,000 feet a 
day. F. H. Lambert, the general manager, reports 
continued eastern inquiries and fair shipments. 
good dry kiln facilities are utilized. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co.’s mill at Hilt is 
dosed, with the box factory running. The Susan- 
ville mill is operating on high grade California 
white and sugar pine logs, with a supply to last 
gntil logging is resumed. Some good sales of No. 1 
shop and No. 8 clear have been made and stocks 
are decreasing. They are pretty well sold up on 
sugar pine shop, with a little No. 2 left. 

The Haslett-Merguire Shook Supply Co., which 
has opened an office at 1100 First National Bank 
Building, San Francisco, has taken the agency for 
the Sierra Box Co., which is now making a good 
output of California pine shook at Twain. As the 
Western Pacific railway furnishes shipping facili- 
ties for box lumber and shook, the new sales com- 
pany is in a good position to handle shook from 
the Feather River region. O. C. Haslett, who is 
interested in the Spanish Peak Lumber Co., was for 
eight years president and general manager of the 
California Pine Box Distributors. J. H. Merguire 
for twenty-two years connected with the same 
company, resigned the position of sales manager on 
Feb. 1. He was succeeded by W. H. Hamm. 

Harry Huttig, of the Huttig Manufacturing Co., 
Muscatine, Iowa, is here on a motor tour of Cali- 
fornia. He reports business good with the manu- 
facturers. California white pine factory lumber 
is being used in considerable quantities. 

Ray E. Danaher, who now resides in Detroit, 
Mich., but is still interested in the Michigan-Cali- 
fornia Lumber Co., is here conferring with James 
Danaher, jr., the general manager. As president 
of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., he will pay a visit 
to Eugene, Ore., and the mills. He will return 
here, remaining on the Coast two months. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is making 
about a normal cut of redwood at Samoa on Hum- 
boldt Bay. With a steady demand in California, 
good shipments are being made to the yards at 
San Pedro and Los Angeles. The eastern outlook 
for spring business is favorable, and there is no 
need of curtailment. The company’s’ steam 
schooners are keeping busy on redwood and 
Douglas fir shipments. 

0. M. Botsford, of the Botsford Lumber Co., of 
Winona, Minn., is a San Francisco visitor. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Feb. 25.—Demand for Arkansas soft pine has 
slackened somewhat, but prices remain practically 
firm thruout the entire list most of the business is 
from dealers in the larger cities, the rural dealers 
evidently not expecting a large volume of spring 
business. Inquiries are being received in reason- 
ably large volume from dealers. Most of their 
buying is of mixed cars, sales of straight car 
buying not being as large as heretofore. Indus- 
trial consumers are buying some stock. Car siding 
is moving in limited quantities. The weather has 
been reasonably good, but some mills have lost 
production time on account of not having logs. 
Car supply is good and there is plenty of labor. 
Stocks at the mills are scarce and broken. 

Hardwood has been fairly active this week. 
Prices remain on practically the same levels as last 
week, Car material is a slow mover. Some in- 
dustrials are buying in small quantities. Oak floor- 
ing is moving in fair volume, at good prices. Gum 
and oak trim are in strong demand. at high prices. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 25.—Southern pine bookings just a little more 
than held their own, ranging in volume consider- 
ably under cut and shipments. This condition is 
Tegarded as temporary and largely due to factors 
noted last week—bad weather in consuming ter- 
titories, comfortably filled orders files at the mills, 
broken stock assortments that necessitate decline 
of some offered business. Inquiry remains fairly 
active. Prices seem to be well held. Cypress mar- 
ket conditions remained substantially as they were, 
with prices unchanged and firm, character of call 
unchanged and bookings very slightly increased. 
The hardwood market likewise about held its own, 
its only feature being the reported placing of a 
large order for red gum to be exported to Egypt. 
—— inquiry seems to be improving for both 
ee and southern pine, but European ex- 
“lange conditions continue to hamper actual trad- 
ng. South American call for southern pine is 
said to be strengthening. 

“iz telegram from Monroe quotes Henry BE. Hardt- 

, of the Urania Lumber Co., as announcing that 
ae conferenee, or school of reforestation, 
re be held within the next few weeks on the tract 
eee | leased by the Urania Lumber Co. to the 
waa" Forest Service for experiment and re- 
th ch purposes. It is added that students from 

e Yale Forestry School will be in attendance. 


Definite announ j 
tie y wig cement of the date is promised in a 


The Federal International Banking Co., of New 
Orleans, organized here some three years ago under 
the Edge law to finance export trading, has financed 
the export of commodities conservatively valued 
at $200,000,000, according to a report just pub- 
lished. Its loans on these export transactions 
have totaled about $100,000,000—and its loss from 
bad accounts has amounted during the three years 
to only $9,000, or about 9 cents on every thousand 
dollars of business. ; 

H. W. D. Boseley, representing Hillyer-Deutsch- 
Edwards (Inc.), of Oakdale, La., in the United 
Kingdom, was in New Orleans last week, arriving 
here from Oakdale, where he spent several weeks 
in conference with the officers of the company he 
represents and familiarizing himself with mill and 
forest conditions. 

J. R. Black, manager of the insurance depart- 
ment of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, returned Friday from a three weeks’ tour 
of the association mills in Florida and along the 
east coast. 

The W. W. Carre Lumber Co., a prominent local 
concern doing a large retail business in addition 
to its manufacturing activities, has employed an 
advertising manager in the person of Reginald I. 
Raymond, formerly assistant advertising manager 
for one of the large department stores. 

The New Orleans Contractors & Dealers Ex- 
change is enlisting in the anti-billboard war now 
raging locally. The city council is considering a 
billboard ordinance whose adoption is strongly 
urged and as strongly opposed by the billboard 
interests and their friends. The Contractors & 
Dealers Exchange declares its position in a strong 
resolution. 


____ JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 25.—Demand for southern pine has been 
somewhat lighter. Wholesalers do not seem to 
be buying as heavily, as cold weather in the north- 
ern and eastern buying sections has caused buyers 
to hold off, and large orders were placed several 
weeks ago and are now being delivered. 

The demand from the Florida yards is very good 
on account of the favorable weather and active 
building. The mills in this section are able to 
dispose of most of their output nearby. A survey 
of the mills in west Florida and southern Alabama 
reveals the fact that all have very little stock. 
Mill stocks in south Georgia are also low and 
badly broken, and most remilling plants are sold 
ahead on thin ceiling and resawn siding. The car 
companies are buying in small lots only, and very 
few orders for decking, which is the principal item 
purchased, were received this week; however, sev- 
eral orders were handled for car siding, lining and 
roofing. The railroads seem to have supplied their 
immediate needs for structural material, and are 
buying very little. Export business is holding up 
well, and considerable quantities are moving thru 
Tampa, Jacksonville and Port St. Joe to Cuba and 
the West Indies. Prices, on an average, are hold- 
ing firm, altho 3-inch B&better flooring made a 
gain and is being sold for $60, mill. Other kiln 
dried shed stocks and finish, especially the upper 
grades, on which the mills are heavily booked, are 
strong. The lower grades maintain a firm average, 
and there is less variation in quotations. Longleaf 
dimension and timbers are unchanged in price, but 
the demand has not been as strong. Airdried 2- 
inch stock is now being quoted at $21 to $22. 

Favorable weather in the Georgia roofer section 
has brought about an increase in the production of 
air dried roofers and 2-inch dimension. Some 
small stocks of this class of material are to be 
found. Roofers, while in fairly good demand, are 
50 cents to $1 lower than prices quoted a week 
ago. Stock is offered freely at $22 for 6-inch and 
$23 for 8-, 10- and 12-inch. The mills are rapidly 
cleaning up the old orders. 

No changes have been noted in cypress prices 
this week. There has been a noticeable increase 
in the number of orders placed, and stocks of dry 
lumber are fast diminishing. The factory grades 
are in especially good demand, as also are ‘“‘A” and 
“B” finish, and what is termed “bone dry” stock is 
practically impossible to get. The large surplus 
of Nos. 1 and 2 common reported a few weeks ago 
has gradually been shipped out. The tank and 
silo manufacturers seem to have covered their 
requirements for the season, or practically so, 
and there are no inquiries for this stock just now. 
The following are prices f. 0. b. cars Jacksonville 
this week : 


4/ 5/4 6/4 8/4 

Qe $109.00 $113.00 $115.00 $123.00 

i ares 99.00 103.00 105.00 110.00 
Factory select 67.00 77.50 83.00 90.00 
eee 42.00 54.00 62.00 69.00 
We Sbeanans 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Lc See 17.00 18.00 18.00 19.00 
Clear heart... 105.00 110.00 115.00 120.00 
CR @nnnunas 97.50 100.00 103.00 110.00 
a): ree 90.00 95.00 100.00 105.00 
be, Ot 76.00 80.00 86.00 90.00 
OTR 1. dara warda 65.00 72.00 77.00 83.00 
No. 1 common 45.00 50.00 52.00 55.00 
No. 2 common 31.00 33.00 33.00 35.00 
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ROUGH OR DRESSED 


) MOULDINGS, LATH, 
| SHINGLES 


- Sales Agent for the Following Mills:-— 
THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 
Varnville, S.C. 


LYON PINE COMPANY, 


dessa, Fla. 


PINEORA MANUFACTURING 


BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. 
Gable, S.C. 


BURTON - SWARTZ 


CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 
Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER Also agents for 
COMPANY, DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 


CYPRESS CO. 
In territory east of Pittsbargh. 


Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. 
Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 











COLONIAL LUMBER Co. 


B and Better Short Leaf Steam 
Dried, Rough 


FINISH 


No. 2 and Better Dimension, 
Dressed as Wanted 


One Inch No. 2 Worked to Any 
Pattern Wanted 


COLONIAL LUMBER CO. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 





























If It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA 
We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 
J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 


Genera! Sales Office, 1234 Commercia! Trust Building, 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago New England St. Louis 
Representative Representative Representative 
James N. Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 
The largest Poplar Mill in the World 
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| Half Million Feet ! 
" Soft Old Growth ) 


° . | 
White Pine | 


Let us quote you ona 
il sample car, rough dry, 
i or worked to pattern. 


PacificStates Lumber Co. 


| TACOMA, . . WASHINGTON 


AGENTS: 


- 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 

° - P. O. Box 774, Omaha 
- P. O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 


Denver, Colo. | 
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DOUGLAS FIR CORPORATION 


YEON BUILOING PORTLAND.OREGON 






The Mark of 
Lumber 


.9/ SERVICE \Ve) 


7__PRODUCTION Service 
SALESMEN : : : BUYERS 


Commission Representation Solicited 
Commission Buying Accounts Solicited 








E. B. HAZEN, President. F.G.WATERHOUSE, Vice-Pres. 
E. R. BLAIR, Treasurer. H. WILKINSON, Secretary. 


Douglas Fir Corporation 


Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
( Mills at Albany, Oregon. 
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Pacific Coast 


Lumber 








Western White Pine 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Redwood—Factory Plank 







For Prices, addvess, 
W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 














SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 25.—Demand more than kept pace with 
shipments last week and prices are considered very 
firm. Mills show a greater inclination to book 
orders. Rainy weather has been unfavorable to 
shipping and manufacturing, so that only mills 
with every modern facility can keep up their out- 
put and shipments. Railway service has been 
almost ideal, cars being furnished as fast as or- 
dered and moving promptly to final destination. 

Business in hardwood has been somewhat slow 
of late, and a few dealers report a slight settling 
down of values. The mills that have held their 
stock off the market are said to be letting some of 
it go but, on account of the continued bad weather 
heavily curtailing hardwood production, they are 
not booking any business ahead to speak of. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 25.—Tho the southern pine market has 
eased off slightly during the last ten days, some 
mills still report a strong demand and are booking 
orders in good volume. The lessening in demand 
has not affected price lists. Mills show no in- 
clination to seek business and, because they are 
confident of the spring possibilities of the market, 
are unwilling to make concessions. Heavy ship- 
ments for more than a month have materially re- 
duced order files, but there remain enough unfilled 
to keep most mills busy for the next two months. 
As a general rule, it is difficult to place orders for 
mixed cars. Most of the list is fairly strong, with 
boards and dimension showing unusual strength. 
There has been an improvement in the call for 
building items, not only in this immediate locality 
but from some eastern markets. Transit cars, be- 
cause of unsatisfactory assortments, are not in as 
good demand as they were two weeks ago. The 
badly broken condition of mill stocks has a ten- 
dency to stimulate production and logging. Mills 
in this territory are all running full time, with a 
number reporting overtime. Fair weather has 
helped both production and shipments. 


MACON, GA. 


Feb. 25.—Conditions are ideal for this time of 
year. Exceptionally nice weather has helped speed 
up shipments. Logging is again being resumed. 
Handling and shipping conditions have improved 
considerably. Changes in the shortleaf pine mar- 
ket have been of minor importance. Prices seem 
to have reached bottom, but mills that had an ac- 
cumulation of some items have made slight con- 
cessions. However, ground lost in such cases was 
recovered when the buyers tacked on an additional 
50 cents on items for prompt shipment. Business 
offered continues to be light. 

Roofers continue to move slowly, largely be- 
cause most wholesalers that specialize in them 
have a large number of unshipped orders placed 
with mills and are reluctant to buy more until 
these are shipped. The manufacturers, with a 
good many high priced orders on their lists, are 
not selling on the present market. There are 
many inquiries. Georgia roofers are: 1x4-inch, 
$16@16.50; 1x6-inch, $21@22; 1x8, 10 & 12-inch, 
$22.50@23. 

The 2-inch stock has dropped only about $1, and 


it remains stronger than are roofers. Inquiries 
for 2-inch are especially numerous. No. 2 and 
better shortleaf quotations: 
10-16’ 18’ 20’ 

Bae 5ciaien 2 23 $24@24.50 
Se eae 20 @20.5C 21.50@22 $23 

Se ar 21.50@22 23@23.50 24 

6 | | i 21.50@22 22.50@23 24 

SEER” Stee 21.50 @22 23@23.50 24.50 @25 


Quotations on 2x38-inch: 9-foot, $21.50@22; 10- 
and 10- to 16-foot, $21@21.50. 

Finish continues the most active item. Dressed 
stock is $3 to $5 more than rough. Kiln dried 
stock is being moved with ease. Orders for both 
rough and dressed stock are numerous. Solid cars 
of one width are bringing about $3 more than cars 
of 6- to 12-inch. No. 1 common stock is moving 
a little slower than the B&better. Finish 6- to 12- 


inch is: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Air dried— 
B&better $30@32 $35@37 
No. 1 com 25 29 
Kiln dried rough— 
B&better 46@47 52@53 $52@53 $60@62 


No.1com. 30@34 36@38 36@38 36@40 

During the last week some manufacturers re- 
ceived inquiries for a large quantity of roofers and 
framing for shipment via Savannah, Ga., for va- 
rious points in the West Indies. 

A number of roofer manufacturers are arranging 
to attend the annual meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association in Norfolk, Va., March 27. 
There will also be a meeting of the Roofer Club 
early in March at Macon, Ga. 

The new plant of the Work & Hamilton Lumber 
Co., Central Junction, began operations the first 





of the week. The plant is modern in every Way 
having a battery of three dry kilns, planer, 
matcher, trimmer and storage sheds. W. T. Hami. 
ton, of the White & Hamilton Lumber Co,, of 
Egypt, Ga., and Dr. T. B. Lovelace, of Macon, Ga, 
head of the Lovelace roofer mills, expect to leaye 
early in March for an extended trip to the Pacife 
coast to look over some timber propositions. Mp, 
Hamilton and associates recently purchased a tra¢t 
of a billion and a half feet of standing fir timber 
in British Columbia. 

Mrs. Mary Jones, president Jones Lumber Co,, 
Savannah, Ga., in company with Mr. Currie, of 
the Currie & Campbell Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., visited the hardwood mill of the Rough Dig. 
mond Lumber Co., of Sandersville, Ga., the lagt 
of the week. The Jones Lumber Co. is the galeg 
agent for the Rough Diamond Lumber Co. My 
Currie spent several days in this section buying 
hardwoods and pine. 

The Meriweather Lumber Co., of Meriweather, 
recently began operations and has shipped a few 
ears of lumber from its new plant. 

Paul O. Earnst, of the Edward Eiler Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., spent the week in the South 
visiting the mills. 

Howard White, of the White Lumber Co., Ra. 
leigh, N. C., was in Savannah, Ga., several days 
last week on business. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 26.—Conditions in the lumber market are 
not very satisfactory to most sales managers, 
Demand has slowed down markedly in the last 
two weeks and there are soft spots all over the 
price list. Sales managers say that retailers are 
afraid to buy for fear that continuance of bad 
weather and bad roads will weaken the market 
further. In this section of the country there 
doesn’t appear to be much hope for an immediate 
improvement. The weather has been unusual and, 
despite hopes of an early spring, it may continue 
bad for several weeks. In the mid-continent oil 
field, drilling activity has been increasing recently 
with higher prices for oil, and there has been a 
steadily increasing demand for oil rig timbers. 

Byron E. Line, secretary-manager Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, who returned last week 
from the excursion to Panama, reports the party 
of thirty-four members of the Southwestern asgso- 
ciation who took the trip had a fine time and 
were delighted with their experiences. 

Horace Barns, who covers the local territory 
for the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., is confined 
to his home with an attack of “flu.” 

Roy Kollenborn, for three years with the adver- 
tising department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co, 
and editor of The Log, resigned last week to take 
a position with a combustion engineering firm in 
New York. 

W. E. Clay, has been appointed manager of the 
southern division of the retail department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., with headquarters at Drum- 
right, Okla., where he was yard manager. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 25.—Sales of kiln dried North Carolina 
pine last week totaled about the same as during 
the week previous. Bookings of some mills de 
clined owing to stock shortage; those of others 
were increased by selling ahead. Logging, manv- 
facturing and shipping are handicapped by rains, 
and if these heavy rains continue, the small mills 
will be put out of commission. Inquiries have not 
shown any decrease, and call for a wide variety of 
items. Some wholesalers are inclined to buy ahead 
on certain items at prevailing prices. The market 
for kiln dried lumber is strong. Wholesalers It 
port a weakening in air dried, yet many report 
this stock hard to buy for quick shipment. : 

There has been a good demand for 4/4 edge No. 
2 and better, and this item is still scarce. A few 
mills are taking orders for one or two additional 
cars. Edge 4/4 No. 3 had been a little quiet. No. 
2 and better 4/4 stock widths have been very a& 
tive. No. 3 stock widths, 4/4, are also very active, 
8-inch continuing to show improvement. The 
railroads are in the market for some of this item. 
Edge No. 2 and better, 5/4 and thicker, is very 
popular in mixed cars and brings good prices. 
Some mills are now inclined to cut more 6/4 and 
8/4. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips worked into part 
tion are very active and are not easy to buy; the 
price has a strong upward tendency. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box have shown an it 
crease. Cargo inquiries are more frequent, a2 
last week several cargo sales were made at £0 
prices. Mills are able to get a slightly higher 
price for stock dressed and resawn for rail ship- 
ment than for rough stock. No. 1 stock box, 4/4, 
is still active in all widths. Standard mills at 
holding firm. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box, dressed, bas 
been in good demand. Mills are limiting theif 
sales. No. 2 stock box, 4/4, continues very active 
and not much is to be had for quick shipment. 
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ge and stock box, 5/4 and 6/4, continues to 
move well, 5/4 being wanted largely in mixed car- 
oes With 4/4 edge box. Box bark strips, 4/4, have 
peen more active, rough and dressed. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling and partition have 
peen lighter. Inquiries have not been so numerous, 
and mills are unable to furnish many items wanted. 
Bark strip partition is stiffening, as sale of this 
item has increased. Many inquiries for kiln dried 
roofers and D4S box are being received, but sales 
are light due to scarcity of stock. Sales of air 
qried roofers have also been lighter, due partly 
to lack of stock, inability to ship quickly etc. 
Wholesalers have bought up a large quantity of 
gir dried roofers and have difficulty in moving 
them quickly at a profit. Demand for lath has 
shown a further improvement. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 25.—Weather is again unfavorable for log- 
ging and manufacturing, and the little mills are 
experiencing difficulties. Orders for special cut- 
ting, With heart specifications, are still hard to buy 
and are being received in fairly good volume. High 
grade shed stock is strong, but the common grades 
of shed stock and yard stock are off, both in demand 
and price. However, the volume of orders con- 
tinued about the same as last week. There are no 
large unsold stocks at mills, and stocks are still 
badly broken. 

The G. E. Perkins Lumber Co. has completed and 
placed in operation at Brooklyn, Miss., a medium 
size circular mill and is now preparing to install 
a planing mill, as it has considerable longleaf pine 
timber to draw to that point for manufacturing. 

The Dolive Lumber Co. has cut out its location at 
Waynesboro and moved to a location near Chicora, 
where it will load its output. 

W. H. Lee has been appointed buyer in this sec- 
tion for the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., of Chi- 
cago, succeeding H. M. Batson, who will now de- 
vote all his time to buying for the W. R. Hickman 
Lumber Co., of Cleveland. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Feb. 26.—An old fashioned winter has held up 
the placing of business by retailers, none of them 
being inclined to buy extensively until the weather 
permits their delivering stock now on hand or in 
transit. In the South, low temperature and heavy 
rain have made impossible bringing production up 
to normal at the large plants, and the small mills 
are practically all shut down. The mills continue 
to ship heavily of such dry lumber as they have 
available, and they are refusing to accept new 
business for future shipment. The demand for car 
material continues light, altho the mills are hold- 
ing up their percentage of timber cutting remark- 
ably well. The export market seems to absorb 
readily all stock that is available for that trade, 
and export prices are fair. 

The Mississippi Legislature has passed a Dill 
repealing the heretofore existing law limiting cor- 
porate holdings of land to $2,000,000. ‘This is 
regarded as an invitation to capital to come to this 
State, which is in sore need of development. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


Feb. 25.—Lumber in West Virginia has slowed 
down somewhat. ‘This slackening is generally at- 
tributed to bad weather that retarded building. 
Prices do not seem to have been appreciably af- 
fected. Car supply is adequate except in certain 
sections, 

Plans have been perfected by the Smoot Lumber 
Co., of Cowen, for the rebuilding of the lumber mill 
at Arcola, in Nicholas County, destroyed by fire a 
few weeks ago. Work will be begun at once, and 
the new mill will be more modern and will have a 
larger capacity than the one destroyed. The com- 
pany has been operating in Webster County for 
about twenty years. The loss is estimated at about 
$50,000, the mill being covered by about $13,500 
insurance, 

The lands of the Clover Run Lumber Co. in 
Tucker County have been sold under a deed of trust 
to Mrs. William C. Bond, for $46,425. The Bonds 
will operate as soon as the mill can be placed in 
Tepair and other matters arranged. 

Merritt Wilson, of Elkins, president of the Wil- 
son Lumber Co., has gone to Florida to join his 
family, which have been spending the winter 
months there. 

L, R. F. Preysz and Cecil Gross, well known lum- 
bermen of Elkins, were recent visitors at Rainelle, 
W. Va., where they attended a meeting of directors 
of the Meadow River Lumber Co. 

Ten thousand acres of coal and timber land in 
Webster County have been inspected by British 
capitalists within the last week, but so far as can 
be learned negotiations have not progressed beyond 
the preliminary stage. BE. C. Coon, of Chicago, and 
= representatives of the British syndicate were 
2 Webster Springs on Feb. 16 and spent a day or 
u in inspecting the coal and timber land on Point 
; ountain. Should the deal be closed it has been 
ndicated that a standard gage railroad would be 


built to Webster Springs, and from that point to 
Huttonsville, in Randolph County. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 26.—With the heavy rains of the present 
week, following immediately after the clearing up 
of the transit situation, some Houston sales man- 
agers predict that prices will again shoot upward 
in the near future. Logging has almost stopped, 
only a few mills continuing to operate. Shipments 
are practically stopped. Order files are full. Prices 
on lower grades of southern pine, which during the 
last two weeks declined somewhat, are stabilized 


and the uppers remain at the high peak. MHard- 
woods continue to advance. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Feb. 25.—There is to be introduced in the 


Maryland general assembly shortly a bill authoriz- 
ing the State to issue bonds for the purchase of 
20,000 acres of timber land as a public forest 
reserve. The measure has been framed by State 
Forester F. W. Besley, and is being energetically 
backed by him. It also has the support of the 
State advisory board of forestry, which includes 
George L. Wood, vice president R. E. Wood Lumber 
Co., and Norman James, president James Lumber 
Co., both of Baltimore, which was created to take 
the entire subject of forestry under consideration. 

F. E. Hoffman, of the Hoffman Bros. Co., of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., the new president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association, is expected 
to visit Baltimore this week and confer with Sec- 
retary Harvey M. Dickson, and perhaps with Treas- 
urer John L. Alcock and D. D. Hartlove, who was 
president last year. 

The E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., which operates 
a large sawmill and flooring mill at Riderwood, 
Ala., and has headquarters here, held its annual 
meeting last Thursday, when Everett E. Jackson 
was reélected president ; Richard N. Jackson, vice 
president; J. Lawton Norwood, secretary, and 
Meyer Toor, assistant secretary. The company’s 
volume of business was perhaps the largest ever 
done. 

David M. Wolf, Canton Lumber Co., was one 
of a party of about a dozen Baltimoreans who spent 
a week at Pinehurst, N. C., golfing and otherwise 
seeking recreation. . 

Pembroke M. Womble, Georgia pine dealer and 
former president Baltimore Lumber Exchange, is 
among the vacationists who are taking in Bermuda. 

The Gauley River Lumber Co., hardwood whole- 
saler, this city, has added C. H. Boner to its 
selling staff, covering western New York. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 26.—The New England market for lumber 
is hardly so active as it was earlier this month. 
Disagreeable weather has slowed down distribution 
from retail yards, but there appears to be a grow- 
ing spirit of caution on the part of many retail 
dealers. Demand for eastern spruce is still quite 
fair, and prices are well maintained. Lath are 
firmer. Shingles are still quiet. Southern pine 
flooring and partition prices are firm, but demand 
has fallen off locally. Southern roofers are easier, 
and sellers are becoming more urgent. Hardwood 
flooring retains its strength; in fact, all depart- 
ments of the market for hardwoods are strong and 
fairly active for this season. 

The present outlook is for an exceptionally busy 
spring for the builders, with no reduction in costs, 
either of materials or labor. Six factors—railroad 
earnings, coal prices, food costs, high wages, lim- 
ited skilled workmen and small stocks of building 
materials—make unlikely any substantial lowering 
of construction costs. 

Exports of forest products during December from 
Boston are valued at $121,939, including lumber 
valued at $7,976 and manufactures of wood valued 
at $113,963. England was the big buyer as usual. 
Cuba spent around $6,000 here, about half of it for 
hardwood boards. 

Word comes from Lowell, Mass., that the Red- 
mond & Russell Lumber Co. plans to rebuild and 
restock as quickly as possible, following the fire 
of a week ago, which caused damage now estimated 
at $40,000 to $50,000, and covered by insurange. 
The flames levelled dry house, planing mill, power 
house and three storage sheds well filled with lum- 
ber, but the huge piles of lumber in the yards were 
saved. 

Negotiations were reported last week for the sale 
of its extensive Beebe River properties in New 
Hampshire by the Woodstock Lumber Co. to the 
Draper Corporation of Hopedale, Mass., the buyer 
seeking an adequate supply of hardwood bobbins 
for the next twenty-five years. It is now stated 
that the terms provide that the Boston lumber con- 
cern shall retain for one year from next May the 
use of the sawmill plant and extensive timber lands 
included in the deal. This is to permit the cleaning 
up of the remaining mature softwoods, as the 
Draper Corporation is interested only in the hard- 
wood timber. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 25.—Another week of bad weather has 
slowed up construction work here. Many yards 
have therefore stopped buying, and some whole- 
salers are inclined to cut prices. Recently, how- 
ever, local dealers have shown signs of coming into 
the market again. Rough lumber has been very 
active and prices have remained firm. The retailers 
seem to be doing a lot of figuring but, despite these 
encouraging signs, market is now a trifle weak. 
The yards show their confidence as to. 1924 business 
by keeping good stocks in their yards. 

Southern pine is somewhat weaker than it was 
ten days ago, probably because many cars have 
been placed in transit which contain lengths that 
are not good sellers. These cars have to be sold at 
concessions. Some retailers show a tendency to 
believe that the whole pine market is in for a sharp 
reduction. The mills are very slow in making con- 
cessions and a lot of them have refused to cut 
prices, stating that they have many unfilled orders. 
Better weather is enabling them to produce more 
lumber, and shipments have improved. Western 
white pine is firm. West Coast products continue 
to arrive in this market and prices have been hold- 
ing their own. Hemlock has softened somewhat, 
with base firm at $38. A good many mills only 
have hemlock to offer in broken lots, which means 
that the more used items are in good demand. 
Hardwoods are a great deal firmer than softwoods. 
Oak flooring is in good demand, with prices strong. 
Birch, beech and maple are moving at steady prices. 


(Continued on page 105) 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 


Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 


Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: RAYMOND, WASH. 

General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 

Robert S, Burnside, 749 Railway Exch. Bldg. 
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The Next Time 





You Need 
Douglas Fir 
Joists 
Long Service 
. , Quality 
Dimension 


Timbers 
Bridge Ties 
Plank 
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The Griswold 
Lumber Co. 


Gasco Building 
PORTLAND, ORE, 


SALES AGENTS: 


Griswold-Grier Lbr. Co. 
Griswold-Sharpe Lbr. Co. 
Griswold-Davis Lbr. Co. 











KLAMATH LUMBER 
& BOX COMPANY 


California White Pine 
Lumber and Box Shooks 
KLAMATH FALLS, ° OREGON 
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Retail Lumber 
Dealers Testily 


to the fact that our Fir Finish 
is an easy seller. 











| Its growing popularity 
among builders is due to the 

fact that it combines attrac- 

tiveness and economy. 
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Perfectly manufactured 
from carefully selected stock, 
it saveshand labor on the job. 


Try a car. 


Williams FirFinish Co, Inc. 


SEATTLE.WASH. 
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# Increase Your 


Shingle Sales 


by showing builders the artistic effects that can 
be obtained by using shingles on gable ends and 
upper stories. 


Premium Brand — 20-20 Pack 
For roofs or side walls these shingles insure max 
Write us for quotations. 


John McMaster Shingle Co 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


John McMaster 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


mum wear. 100% clear and vertical grain John 
McMatter is proud to back them with his name. 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 








Dunn Lumber Company 
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R. B. White, president of the Exchange Sawmills 
Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo., was a business visitor 
in Chicago late last, week. 


W. A. Klatte, manager of the Heitman Lumber 
Co., accompanied by Mrs. Klatte, left this week for 
a brief vacation in Florida. 


Charles Jacobs, of the John Bader Lumber Co., 
has left for a vacation trip to Florida, expecting 
to return about the middle of March. 


J. J. Pearson, purchasing agent for the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co., returned this week from a three 
weeks’ trip among the southern mills. 


Herb Felchert, of Andover, Iowa, manager of the 
Eclipse Lumber Co. yards, has been taken to Clin- 
ton, Iowa, for treatment following a severe illness. 


Allan Mechaley, of the Tolleston Lumber & 
Coal Co., Gary, Ind., has gone to Florida for a 
vacation, and expects to remain there until spring. 


S. M. Barnard, of the S. M. Barnard Lumber Co., 
Vancouver, Wash., passed thru Chicago this week, 
on his return to the Coast from an eastern business 
trip. 

W. C. Geddes, vice president of the Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho, is on an east- 
ern trip and transacted business in this market 
during the week, 


O. C. Censky, sales manager of the Roddis Lum- 
ber & Veneer Co., Park Falls, Wis., passed thru 
Chicago during the week while on a business trip 
to Grand Rapids and other Michigan points. 


A, L. Strauss, president of the Malvern Lumber 
Co., Perla, Ark., was a Chicago visitor this week. 
He was returning from a business trip thru Indiana 
and Ohio, where he found conditions encouraging. 


A. L. Groshong and Will Collins, of the Collins 
Bros. Lumber Co., Madison, Wis., were business 
visitors in Chicago this week. They both expressed 
satisfaction with market conditions and prospects. 


J. D. Mercer, of the Hubbards Woods Lumber & 
Coal Co., Hubbards Woods, IIl., left a few days 
ago for California, where he will spend the next 
month resting up from a year of business worries. 


William Buchanan, of the Buchanan-Daley Co., 
prominent Joliet (Ill.) retail lumber dealer, left 
last week on a motor trip to Florida, where he 
expects to spend a few weeks’ vacation. 


Harry Gifford has been made manager of the 
Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. yards at Elkport and 
Garber, Iowa, and L. G. Hughes, former manager, 
has been advanced to the home office in Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


G. S. Hill, assistant secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, has recently been 
spending some time at Toronto and other Canadian 
points, calling on the trade in the interests of the 
association. 


Lee Murphy has been appointed manager of the 
Aurora (Iowa) lumber yards of the Central Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Dubuque, Iowa, advancing there 
from the Ryan yards, a smaller branch of the con- 
trolling company. 


HW. C. Schwarzer, of the Henry Quellmalz Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., with headquarters in 
St. Louis, Mo., and operations at Brookings, Corn- 
ing and Peach Orchard, Ark., spent a few days in 
Chicago this week. 


John Roe, of the Kansas City Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., made a general business 
trip thru this section this week, and returned 
home via Davenport, Iowa, very favorably im- 
pressed with the outlook. 


L. J. Pomeroy, prominent local lumberman, left 
this week for Memphis, Tenn., and hardwood pro- 
ducing centers in Mississippi and Alabama, where 
he expected to spend ten days looking over manu- 
facturing and stock conditions. 


Walter H. Sacket, who for the last six years 
has been associated with the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., in connection with con- 
tainer testing, has joined the office staff of the 
Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., with offices in the 
Great Northern Building. 


Ralph E. Lauten was elected secretary of the 
Danville Lumber Co., Danville, Ill., at the annual 
meeting of the board of directors last week. Other 
officers of the company were reélected as follows: 
E. W. Carr, president; L. M. Birch, treasurer and 
H. C. Adams, vice president. 


James Allee, of the Creal Springs Lumber Co., 
Creel Springs, Ill., has been spending a week in 
Chicago visiting two sons and a daughter resident 


here. One of the sons, James Allee, jr., is follow. 
ing his father’s footsteps in the lumber busine 

mg is connected with the Acme Lumber & Shingle 
0. 


Floyd Holland, manager of the hardwood floor. 
ing department of the Nichols & Cox Lumber (y 
Grand Rapids, Mich., who called on local connes. 
tions this week, reported a very good business ip 
flooring of all sorts. The flooring plants are ry. 
ning steadily, have good order files, and look for. 
ward to a big spring trade. 


Delwin Towle, secretary of the W. J. Campbe 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Oshkosh, Wis., while in the Clty 
this week stated that the outlook for Californi 
pine shop lumber, in which his concern specialize, 
is not at all discouraging. He looks for a good 
demand this spring, and says that the marke 
meanwhile is holding its own. 


W. F. Mullican, of the McMinnville Manufae. 
turing Co., McMinnville, Tenn., a large factor jp 
the oak flooring trade, while in Chicago on a busi. 
ness mission this week stated that the company’s 
mills are running to capacity and are sold ahead 
There is a heavy inquiry for flooring, and all in. 
dications point to a very busy year. 


J. M. Morgan, of the Forest Lumber Co., Me 
ridian, Miss., called on a number of his many 
friends in the local trade during the week. Mr, 
Morgan is originally a Chicago lumberman, for 
many years prior to going South about two years 
ago having been associated with Clarence Boyle 
(Inc.), here. 


Announcement recently has been made by the 
Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co., of Onalaska, Wash, 
that it has opened a general sales office in the 
Yeon Building, Portland, Ore., which it will oper- 
ate under the name of the Carlisle Sales Co. There 
will be no change in the sales personnel and J. ¢, 
Smith and C. H. Fisher will continue to serve the 
trade as in the past. ‘ 


L. L. Emerson, who until recently has been as- 
sociated with the Richard Cortis Lumber Co., has 
connected up with the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., 
of New Orleans, La. Mr. Emerson will handle the 
softwood department of that company’s Chicago 
office, making a specialty of southern pine and 
Douglas fir. L. HE. Hooper, jr., will continue to 
have charge of all cypress sales. 


C. W.' Parham, sales manager of the Turner- 
Farber-Love Co., Memphis, Tenn., stopped off in 
Chicago this week, on his return to headquarters 
from Detroit, Mich., for a conference with B, N. 
Beard, who has charge of the company’s local sales 
office. Mr. Parham found Detroit prospects good, 
and in fact considered the outlook for the lumber 
trade generally to be quite satisfying. 


J. M. Allen, president of the Allen-Stoltze Lum- 
ber Co., Vancouver, B. C., visited connections in 
the local lumber trade this week. He was re 
turning from an eastern business trip, which had 
inspired him with a feeling of great optimism re 
garding trade this spring. He said the market 
appeared very active to him, especially in the 
New England States and the New York territory. 


E. J. Hurst, general sales manager of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss., was ip 
the city a few days ago, conferring with the 
Charles L. Baxter Lumber Co., which represents 
the Newman concern exclusively in this territory. 
Mr. Hurst reported good business at good prices, 
with a particularly big demand for timbers. There 
is a strong call for these from the East, and also 
from the Texas and Oklahoma oil fields. 


Howard A. Shead, a popular young lumbermad 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., accompanied by his wife, 
stopped over in Chicago a few hours Wednesday 
on their way to Memphis, Tenn., where they will 
join a company of friends for a five weeks’ trip to 
Cuba and Panama, going by way of New Orleans, 
La., and returning thru Mexico. While in Chicago, 
they visited with Mr. Shead’s father, F. J. Shead, 
of the Shead Lumber Association. 


Richard Cortis, of the Richard Cortis Lumber 
Co., has returned from a three weeks’ trip among 
the southern pine producing mills. He found 
stocks to be somewhat better assorted than some 
time ago, but still low, while the mills are trans 
acting a good business and are receiving 4 yol- 
uminous inquiry. With a sizable spring trade ip 
prospect, the manufacturers are holding prices 
firmly. 

Francis Donovan, manager of the Donovan Lum 
ber Co.’s mill at Aberdeen, Wash., and Mrs. Dono 
van, passed thru Chicago this week on their returD 
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home from Michigan, where they had gone to 
attend the funeral of Mrs. Donovan’s sister, who 
died last week from a stroke at Fond du Lac, 
Wis., while on a train en route to Milwaukee. Mr. 
Donovan is a son of William Donovan, president of 
the Donovan Lumber Co, 


w. R. Hickman, of the W. R. Hickman Lumber 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was in Chicago last week and 
was an appreciated visitor at the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Hickman is a success- 
ful wholesaler who caters to a special line of cus- 
tomers. He is an enthusiastic association man, 
peing connected with the National-American Whole- 
gale Lumber Association, National Hardwood Lum- 
per Association, and others. 


Jack A. Stall, in charge of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the Chicago office of the Tremont Lumber 
(o., Rochelle, La., has gone to the company’s opera- 
tions at Rochelle for the purpose of looking over 
stocks and manufacturing facilities, and of con- 
ferring with sales officials. On his return, Mr. 
Stall will visit a number of the important lumber 
distributing centers on the way, including Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Indianapolis, Ind. 


W. L. Legg, who for the last eighteen months 
has been manager of the Wisconsin Alabama Lum- 
per Co., Sylacauga, Ala., prior to which time he 
was manager of Foster Creek Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. at Stephenson, Miss.—of both of 
which companies Edward J. Young, of Madison, 
Wis., is president—has been transferred to the 
Northwest to undertake larger responsibilities in a 
company of which Mr. Young is also president. 


W. W. Schupner, secretary of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, spent a 
few days in Chicago during the latter part of last 
week, conferring with R. A. Johnson, assistant 
secretary in charge of the association's local office. 
Mr. Schupner reported that the National-American 
is showing a consistent growth. There are now 
nearly 800 names on the membership rolls, and 
there are no indications that the limits are being 
reached. 


Ww. A. Brown, of the Dessert & Brown Lumber 
Co, of Grand Rapids, Mich., spent several days of 
this week in Chicago, buying spring supplies. This 
company operates a number of line yards thruout 
the section tributary to Grand Rapids. Mr. Brown 
said that while trade lately has been rather slow 
on account of unfavorable weather, excellent condi- 
tions have prevailed in the lumber market for some 
time, and he sees no reason to expect anything but 
an active spring building season. 


John Bolhuis, president of the Bolhuis Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Holland and Grand Rapids, 
Mich., accompanied by Mrs. Bolhuis, passed thru 
Chicago this week, on the way to Gulfport, Miss., 
and New Orleans, La., where they will spend a 
month’s vacation. While in this city, Mr. Bolhuis 
called on a number of friends in the local trade, 
and transacted some business. He said that busi- 
ness in the west Central section of Michigan has 
been very good and that the outlook for spring war- 
rants nothing but optimism. 


E. H. McGill, who for some time has represented 
Cooney Eckstein & Co., of New York City, at 
Mobile, Ala., has become connected with the Chi- 
cago office of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., of 
Houston, Tex. Mr. McGill will cover the retail 
yard trade in Chicago and vicinity. Prior to join- 
ing the Cooney Eckstein concern, he was asso- 
ciated with the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., 
handling railroad and car material sales at the 
Kansas City (Mo.) headquarters. R. C. Biddle 
remains in charge of the Chicago office of the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. 


Richard R. Bailey, of the W. T. Bailey Lumber 
Co., Virginia, Minn., called on the local trade this 
week, while en route to Battle Creek, Mich., to 
visit his mother, who is recuperating there from a 
recent illness. Mr. Bailey stated that while Wis- 
consin has been snowbound several times this win- 
ter, there has been an unusually light fall of snow 
in Minnesota, which has hampered logging opera- 
tions considerably. However, at the time he left 
Virginia, conditions were more satisfactory, and 
every advantage is being taken of the rest of the 
winter season in order to secure an ample input of 
logs. Another Minnesota visitor this week was 
Peter Burke, of the Zenith Box Co., of Duluth. 


_G. W. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., and 
mills at Everett, Wash., passed thru Chicago this 
week on his return from the East, where he had 
Spent some time looking into current and pro- 
Spective conditions in the various markets. He 
found trade more and more active the farther east 
one goes and really brisk along the Atlantic coast. 
on W. I. Carpenter concern is a large factor in the 
grag shingle trade, and Mr. Carpenter stated 
to the shingle market is still in an unsatisfac- 
ke * State. Many of the mills have closed down 
nd all others have curtailed their production, with 


the result that both stocks and output is small. 
There is only a slack demand, and prices remain 
weak. ‘“‘The shingle situation is a conundrum,” he 
said. 


C. Blankinship, of the Blankinship Co., of Bay 
Springs, Miss., called on the local trade this week. 
He was keenly optimistic regarding the business 
outlook in the South. He said much money has 
come into that section, making it very prosperous 
compared with prewar days. Resources are be- 
coming more intensively developed and many new 
industries are being established. Building mean- 
while is very active, affording the southern pine 
mills an attractive local market. The weather 
during the last twelve months has been the wet- 
test in the history of the South, he continued, 
and the small mills have suffered severely. The 
big mills, however, have thru their better facil- 
ities and organization, been able to operate on a 
surprisingly great scale. But they have at the 
same time enjoyed good business, so that their 
stocks are low. 


On Wednesday evening, Feb. 20, from the Ameri- 
ean Telephone & Telegraph broadcasting station 
in New York City—WEAF—T. R. Elcock, presi- 
dent of the American Sole & Belting Leather Tan- 
ners (Inc.), broadcasted a radio talk on “The 
New York Swamp.” This is one of the interesting 
sights of New York City seldom visited even by the 
New Yorkers themselves. It is a little group of 
streets near the end of Brooklyn Bridge’ which 
includes Frankfort, Jacob, Ferry, Cliff, Gold and 
Spruce streets. Here is where some of the first 


visited Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
in their itinerary, after leaving Chicago March 2, 


produced by their movement. They are so well 
grounded in this study that they work without 
models, and are able to form figures that are true 
to nature. Several wood carvers can be seen at 
work at the Coliseum, and they are well worth a 
visit. The Passion Players’ exhibit has already 
The other points 


are Baltimore, Md., Philadelphia, Pa., and Boston, 
Mass. 


Visits Head Office 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 26.—A. W. Lepper, re- 
cently appointed manager of the newly-opened 
branch of the Gideon-Anderson Co. at Detroit, was 
at headquarters this week conferring with J. Carl 
Anderson and other officials of that company. 
Mr. Lepper served in the general offices of the 
company for several years. The Detroit office is 
located in 801 Real Estate Exchange Building, and 
is the first branch opened by Gideon-Anderson, 
which has five sawmills with a daily capacity of 
180,000 feet of cypress, gum, oak, ash, maple, elm 
ete. The company operates two planing mills and 
has distributing yard at St. Louis. W. P. Ander- 
son is president. 


Boy’s Bungalow Model Wins Prize 


One of the most interesting exhibits at the 
fifth annual hobby show recently held at the 
Hyde Park Y. M. C. A., Chicago, was a miniature 

bungalow built by Har- 





= 





Prize Winning Model Bungalow Echibited by 12-Year-Old Boy at Hobby Show 


leather was made in America. Mr. Elcock dealt 
with the early history of the swamp and of the 
tanners who conducted operations there, and then 
told something of the methods of tanning and 
what an important place in American life is oc- 
cupied by leather in its multiple uses. Anyone 
interested in securing transcripts of this talk can 
do so by writing to Mr. Elcock at the offices of the 
American Sole & Belting Leather Tanners (Inc.), 
17 Battery Place, New York City. 


Wood Carvers a Oberammergau 


The Bavarian craftsmen’s exhibition at the Coli- 
seum, Chicago, of which mention was made in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Feb. 16, page 53, drew a 
large attendance. Their object in coming to Ameri- 
ca, as stated by Anton Lang, the Christus of the 
Passion Play, is “to seek a market for our wares 
.. . to show you the work of our hands.” The ex- 
hibition of wood carvings was probably the center 
of interest, and in fact most of the craftsmen are 
wood carvers. The woods in which they work are 
European maple (ivory white), pearwood, birch, 
oak, linden, and, for larger works, pine. As the 
quality of German steel has deteriorated since the 
war, their recent acquisitions in tools are mostly 
of English manufacture. The beauty of the wood 
carvings exhibited must heighten one’s apprecia- 
tion for the material out of which they were cut, 
and suggest splendid possibilities in home interiors 
thru the use of the figures in harmonious settings 
of the same material. Many who appreciate wood 
carvings, however, often think of it as an elabo- 
rated form of whittling, and their essays at the 
work tend to bring the art into disrepute. These 
Bavarians, tho known as peasants, have made no 
mistake on that score; their craftsmanship has 
evolved into art. The apprentice carvers have a 
thoro course in artistic, or plastic, anatomy, which 
of course involves a knowledge of the bony struc- 
ture of the body; of the attachments and shapes 
of muscles and tendons, and of the surface forms 





low Jones, a 12 year old 
pupil of the Kenwood- 
Loring School. The walls 
of the bungalow, an il- 
lustration of which ap- 
pears herewith, were 
made of rough sandpaper 
painted gray to resemble 
stucco, and the roof was 
composed of strips of cor- 
rugated paper, giving the 
exact appearance of tile. 
The details and orna- 
mentations were carefully 
executed, and the exhibit 
proved a center of attrac- 
tion. It impressed the 
judges of the show so 
favorably that a first 
prize was awarded it. 

This hobby show was 
participated in by 250 
boys between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen, who 
made all told 500 ex- 
hibits, embracing every 
hobby known to youth. 
Besides the bungalow 
constructed by the Jones 
lad, there were among the entries two models 
of modern sky-scrapers and one of an apartment 
hotel. 


Leaves Institute for Salesmanagership 


It was announced this week that David G. 
White has tendered his resignation as assistant 
manager and forest economist of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute to accept a position as 
sales manager of the American Column & Lumber 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. White’s connection 
with the Institute began in August of last year, 
prior to which time he was sales manager of the 
Sawyer-Servatius Lumber Co., of Chicago. While 
associated with the Institute he has accomplished 
much work of constructive character and has 
proved himself to be unusually capable. 

Mr. White was graduated from the University of 
Nebraska with the degrees of Bachelor of Science 
and Master of Forestry. He followed this with 
graduate work of economics at the University of 
Wisconsin, specializing in taxation, statistics, com- 
petition and related problems. Before completing 
his education he spent two years in the woodwork- 
ing department of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. Later he spent ten years in the 
United States Forest Service, seven of which were 
upon scientific investigations of wood at the Forest 
Products Laboratory. Mr. White, as a result of 
his studies and travels thruout the United States, 
is well versed in forest conditions and with lumber 
problems in the various regions. A number of 
articles which he has written for publication re- 
late to mill and utilization problems directly of 
interest to producers and consumers of hardwoods. 
Mr. White is coauthor of the recommendations re- 
leased by the Forest Products Laboratory concern- 
ing the standardization of sizes, nomenclature and 
grading rules for lumber. 

The American Column & Lumber Co. is well 
known to the trade thruout the eastern part of 
the country as one of the oldest and most efficient 
hardwood producers in the Appalachian territory. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 








CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 
Crocker Building. P : 


San Francisco 


Lane Mortgage Bldg., - + Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
McCormick Building, : : - Chicago 
W.O. W. Building, - . . Omaha 











‘ALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
ALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 


FOR FACTORY AND PLANING MILL 


Sivers Savidge Lumber Co. 
Hobart Bidg,, San Francisco, Calif. 












eee. See A Sins 
ALBION LUMBER CO. 
General Offices, Albion, California 
Mills: Albion and Navarro, Cal. Sales Office, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 











ALL KINDS OF 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














_-MAC ARTHUR & KAUFFMAN 


SHELDON BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SUGAR and WHITE PINE 


Our specialty for 15 years. Write for prices. 











Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Opelika—W. A. Andrews Co., formed by 
J. Y. Andrews, W. E. Pitts and others, succeeds W. A 
Andrews in lumber and building material business. 

ARKANSAS, Eudora-—-Eudora Lumber Co. succeeded 
by East Arkansas Lumber Co. 


IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—Callis Bros. purchased C. D. 
Cochrane sawmill near here. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—Kalk Building Supply Co. chang- 
ing name to Kalk Lumber Yard (Inc.); capital, 
$175,000. 

East Alton—Hale Lumber & Hardwood Co. succeeds 
Crandall Lumber & Hardware Co. 


Winchester—Hunter, Allen & Co. sold to Farmers’ 
Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Farmersburg—J. L. Weeks succeeded by 
Lloyd & Weeks. 

IOWA. Agency, Batavia, Hillsboro, Libertyville, Ot- 
tumwa, Stockport—M. B. Hutchinson Lumber Co.’s yards 
sold to Hawkeye Lumber Co., of Ottumwa, which now 
has 31 yards in southern Iowa. 

Garrison—Farmers’ Lumber & Grain Co. and Garrison 
Grain & Lumber Co. succeeded by Midwest Lumber Co. 

Schaller—Lane-Moore Lumber Co., of Webster City, 
recently purchased a yard here making 16 in its line. 

KANSAS. Hollenberg—Hollenberg Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by John D. Meyer. 

Wakefield—Roop Lumber Co. has sold its yard to 

M. Sanborn Lumber Co.; K. R. Heskett will be 
manager, 

LOUISIANA. Lake Providence—Carroll Lumber Co. 
succeeded by East Arkansas Lumber Co. 

Oak Grove—Oak Grove Lumber Co. succeeded by East 
Arkansas Lumber Co. 

Tallulah—Carroll Lumber Co. succeeded by East Ar- 
kansas Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Muskegon—Fitzjohn-Erwin Manufactur- 
ing Co. changing name to Fitzjohn Manufacturing Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Beaumont—Beaumont Veneer Works 
succeeded by Overstreet Veneer Co. 

Calhoun City—Calhoun County Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Pocahontas Lumber Co. 

Laurel—Simpson County Lumber: Co. succeeded by 
Stover Lumber Co. 

Leakesville—H. Clay Lister buys one-third interest 
in Rose-Bearry Lumber Co. 

Yazoo City—-Yazoo Lumber Co. sold to W. L. Webb; 
name changed to W. L. Webb Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Milan—N. D. Arnold Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Bennett Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Gentes & Coffee (Inc.) sold 
to Crane & Clark (Inc.). 

OHIO. Cleveland—Ralph 0. Crampton succeeded by 
R. O. Crampton Co. (Inc.); capital, $200,000. 

Oberlin—S. D. Lancashire succeeded by S. D. Lanca- 
shire & Son. 

OREGON. Portland—C. R. Williams purchased in- 
terest of K. F. Kruger in Nelson Ladder Works. 

Willamina—Herman Debrick sold sawmill to K. W. 
Drake and John Burt. 

PENNSYLVANIA. New Castle—Kline Lumber & Con- 
struction Co. succeeded by J. Henry Kline Lumber Co. 
Portland—Jos. Wise (Est.) sold to A. K. Barnes. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Woodruff—Poole & Johnson 

Lumber Co. sold to Woodruff Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Duwamish Lumber Co.; 
Chas. Hagberg half interest sold to John H. Neville and 
Jack Wilson, of Walville Lumber Co., Walville, and 
L. W. Field, of Tacoma. Louis Frederick retains his 
half interest and will continue as manager. Company 
recently erected mill of 60,000 daily capacity. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Cowen—Firm of Smoot Lumber 
Co. dissolved and succeeded by Howard Lumber Co., 
formed by Pardee-Curtin Lumber Co., of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., and C. D. and C. T. Howard; has a band mill 
at Arcola. 

WISCONSIN. Brandon—Stellmacher Lumber Co. sold 
to Koehler & Sons. 

Stoughton—A. L. Groshong purchased interest of 
Margido Moksaness in Stoughton Lumber & Supply Co. 

WYOMING. Douglas—Florence Lumber Co. succeeds 
Douglas Lumber Co. 





Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Eureka—Humboldt Lumber & Build- 
ing Co., incorporated. 

Los Angeles—Standard Lumber Co., incorporated. 

San Francisco—Amazon Hardwood Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—Seaboard Lumber Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

New Haven—Jennings, Smith & Lee, incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; screens and cabinets. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—Florida-West Indies Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $3,000,000. 

GEORGIA. Raymond—Raymond Handle Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

Raymond—Raymond Veneer Co., incorporated; capital, 
$25,000. 

ILLINOIS. 
to $5,500,000. 

Chicago—Bruce Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; re- 
tail; Commercial Ave. and Burlington Railroad. 

Chicago—Pilsen Sash & Door Co., increasing capital 
to $175,000. 

Chicago—J. Wuest Millwork Co., incorporated. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Kentucky Crate & Basket Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

IOWA. Rockwell City—C. H. Westeman Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

KANSAS. Burns—Burns Lumber Co., incorporated. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—W. J. Hughes & Sons Co., 
increasing capital from $200,000 to $500,000; to manufac- 
ture millwork; wholesale lumber. 


Chicago—Ryan Car Co., increasing capital 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Chas. D. M. Houghtoy 
& Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MARYLAND. Springfield—International Forest Prog. 
ucts Co., incorporated; capital, $400,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge—P. J. W. Moodie 
Lumber Corporation, incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

MICHIGAN. Albion—Albion Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $20,000 to $60,000. 

Detroit—William Lutz Lumber Co., incorporated; Cap. 
ital, $150,000. 

Greenville—Eureka Lumber Co., incorporated; capita] 
$38,000. : 

Holly—-Holly Lumber & Supply Co., incorporated; cap. 
ital, $20,000. 

Kalamazoo—De Boer & Sons Lumber Co., incorporated: 
capital, $30,000; retail. 

MINNESOTA, Frazee—Graham Bros. & Smith, jp. 
corporated; capital, $50,000; retail. 

MISSISSIPPI. Clarksdale—Burt & Williams Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Pascagoula—Grubbs Manufacturing Co., incorporated: 
capital, $10,000. 

NEBRASKA. Grand Island—Nelson Lumber & Supply 
Co., increasing capital from $25,000 to $250,000. 

Homer—Hutchinson Lumber Co., of Nocora, incor. 
porated; capital, $30,000. 

NEW YORK. Huntington—Huntington Woodworkers, 
incorporated; to deal in standing timber, lumber, ete, 
capital, $10,000. 

New York, Queens—Plaza Sash & Door Co., incor. 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—Cross Creek Lum. 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—R. 0. Crampton Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000; to do general manufacturing and 
wholesale lumber business. 

London—Tanner-Robinson Lumber Co., incorporated, 


OREGON. Eugene—Lewis-Peters Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $5,000 to $100,000. 

Noti—Bourgeis-Evans Lumber Co., incorporated; cap. 
ital, $25,000. 

Philomath—Evergreen Lumber Co., increasing capital 
to $25,000. 

Portland—Embody Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$5,000. 

Portland—Layton Cooperage Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000; succeeds partnership of same name in lath, 
stave and barrel manufacturing business. 

TENNESSEE. MecMinnville—Lively Furniture Co., in- 
creasing capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—John J. Kuntz Lumber (o,, 
increasing capital from $40,000 to $300,000. 

WISCONSIN. Janesville—Solie Lumber Co., increas. 
ing capital from $125,000 to $175,000. 

Sherman—Sherman Sash & Door Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

Sweetwater—C. W. Bryant Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $40,000. 

WASHINGTON. Morton—Lake Creek Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

Seattle—Bayles Bros., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

Spokane—Northern Cedar Co., reincorporated under 
Washington laws; capital, $200,000 


WISCONSIN. Janesville—Solie Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $30,000 to $50,000. 

Janesville—Kem-Etta Manufacturing Co., incorpo- 
—— capital, $60,000; to manufacture novelty fur 
niture. 

Maiden Rock—Maiden Rock Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $12,000 to $16,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Monroeville—Dr. D. R. Nettles will es 
tablish sawmill near here; six miles of railroad will be 
built. 

Tuscaloosa—Oak City Furniture Co. will erect hard 
wood dry kiln and make addition to main building. 


ARKANSAS. Buffalo—T. W. Boswell Stave Co. it- 
stalling additional stave mill. 

Pine Bluff—Standard Lumber Co. erecting two-story 
office building with millwork display room. 


CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—San Pedro Lumber ©. 
will make improvements costing $23,300. 

Lodi—Stockton Box Factory will erect box plant here. 

Los Angeles—Morris Furniture Co. erecting 165x1# 
ft. furniture factory; cost, $20,000. 

Los Angeles—Hawthorne Furniture Co. building 70x10 
ft. furniture factory. 

Los Angeles—Western Furniture Manufacturing 0. 
erecting two-story, 60x400 ft., furniture factory. 


FLORIDA. Caryville—Henderson-Waits Lumber ©. 
adding another unit to mill which will give an estimated 
cut of 300,000 feet a day. 

Hopkins—C. E. Melton, vice president and general 
manager of Union Cypress Co., announces erection of 
new mill adjacent to present plant; will be circulat 
mill with capacity of 60,000 feet of cypress daily. 

Lacoochee—Cummer Cypress Co. has completed erec 
tion of band mill and is putting in a veneer factory 
and box plant. 

Leesburg—W. M. Davenport, of Johnston, 0., and a 
sociates, will establish a planing mill here. 

Manatee—Updegraff Lumber Co. will erect 20x300 ft. 
building for stocking sash and doors. 

GEORGIA. Doctorstown—Case-Fowler Lumber ©. 
will establish a new mill on Altamaha River near here. 

LOUISIANA. Plaquemine—Plaquemine Box & Vous 
Co. will build veneer mill with daily capacity of 16 
feet and a box mill with capacity of 20,000 feet dally. 

MARYLAND. Vindex—Three Forks Lumber (0. 
Elkins, W. Va., will install sawmill with capacity 
20,000 feet daily. 


MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—Wood Products o., % 


ganized to manufacture turpentine and rosin; } 
stall and operate veneer plant and box factory; L 
kilns to be installed. W. B. Lundy, president; J. 
Taylor, secretary-treasurer. 
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MISSOURI. St. Louis—Goodfellow Lumber Co. will $50,000; partly covered by insurance; dryhouse, power 
enlarge plant. house and three storage sheds burned; planing mill 

TEXAS. Waco—Davis Lumber Co. will build planing @dly lamaged. 


mill and put in lumber yard. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Coal Creek Lumber Co. 
completed new _ office building. 

Mossyrock—John Doss and N. C. McMurray, of Mossy- 
rock, are building a sawmill on the National Park High- 
way near Morton. A. W. Bowen is planning to install 
a tie mill near Mossyrock. 

Tacoma—R. J. Reed will erect a sawmill at 11th St. 
and Middle Waterway; cost, $30,000. 

Tacoma—Eureka Lumber Co. will erect sawmill at 
Alexander Ave. and Wapato Waterway; cost, $125,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Arcola—Smoot Lumber Co. will 
rebuild mill destroyed by fire; new plant will be larger; 
loss was $50,000. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Branch—Branch Lumber Co. will open 
about first of March. 

FLORIDA. Clermont—Clermont Lumber Co. recently 
began retail business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Oregon-California Lumber Sales 
Co, recently began; commission and wholesale. 

IOWA. Earlville—H. & L. Westmeier recently began; 


tail. 
*schaller—Lane-Moore Lumber Co. opening lumber 
yard. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Indianapolis Salvage & 
Auction Co., recently began manufacture of ice boxes. 
MICHIGAN. Springwells (P. 0. Detroit)—Sibley 
Lumber Co. opening at Warren Ave. near Chase Road. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Pfafftown—Vienna Lumber Co. 
recently incorporated; will install planing mill and other 
machinery; will purchase trucks and garage equip- 
ment. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Bolling Bolser Lumber Co. re- 
cently began; wholesale. 

Columbus—Norwood Sash & Door Co. begins business 
at 78 N. Third St. 


OREGON. Beaverton—A lumber yard is being built 
at the junction of Clayton Road and Bertha-Beaverton 
highway. 

Sortland—R. T. Barnes Lumber Co. reeently began; 
retail. 

8. La Feria—Robinson Lumber Co. recently 


began; retail. 
Casualties 


INDIANA. Hammond—Hammond Lumber Co., loss by 
fire. 


CKY. Louisville—Veneer plant of The Men- 
gel Co., damaged by fire; loss, ,000. 

LOVISIANA. Plaquemine—Schwing Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co., loss by fire; office destroyed. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—L. A. Poehlmann & Sons, 
planing mill destroyed by fire; business discontinued 
and property will be sold. 

Baltimore—Leonhardt Wagon Manufacturing Co., loss 
by fire, $20,000. 

Annapolis—Meredith Lumber Co., loss by fire, $9,500. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell—Plant of Redmond & 
Russell Lumber Co., loss by fire between $40,000 and 


Exponent of Roller 


Two important factors that usually induce the 
lumber operator to adopt certain equipment as 
standard for his particular plants are longer serv- 
ice and lower upkeep, these making for greater 
éeficiency, larger output and increased returns. 
Manufacturers of lumber trucks, buggies and other 
loading and handling devices realize this and hence 
frequently add to the serviceability of their equip- 
ment by improving it. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the Ottumwa Iron Works, 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, builder of 
a patented roller bearing truck 
used with great success in the 
yards of large lumber mills all 
over the United States, has 
been constantly replacing the 
old type plain bearing wheel 
with its roller bearing trucks, 
thus keeping abreast with the 
spread of the gospel of roller 
bearing efficiency. 

The Ottumwa Iron Works 
states that one of the first 
mills to use the “Ottumwa” 
trucks was that of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., of Ever- 
ett, Wash., the ini- 
tial order for which 
was placed in 1915, 
and since that time ‘ 
additional trucks 
have been installed [-~ 
until now the Wey- 
erhaeuser company has in use approximately 1,200 
sets. These trucks have given the Weyerhaeuser 
nee Co. such excellent service that other Weyer- 
ae mills have adopted them as standard. The 
we Iron Works has the contract to furnish 
a new mills of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., at 
-ongview, Wash,, with trucks, five carloads having 
already been shipped. 
tumbe , accompanying illustration shows the “Ot- 
th wa’ roller bearing car wheels manufactured by 
“Ot Ottumwa Iron Works. Cars equipped with 

tumwa” roller bearing trucks will readily move 





“Ottumwa” 
wheels are dirt proof and only 
require regreasing about once 
or twice a year under ordinwry 
conditions 


NEW YORK. Roehester—Morse Sash & Door Co., 
loss by fire, $50,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
loss by fire, $75,000. 

OHIO. Athens—Hewitt & Boden Lumber Co., small 
loss by fire. 

WASHINGTON. White Salmon—Sawmill of Johns 
Lumber & Timber Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $10,000; 
no insurance. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Arcola—Smoot Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $50,000. 

Charleston—Factory of the West Virginia Body Co. 
destroyed by fire. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

Penetanguishene—International Fibre- 
board Co., loss by fire; resumed operations at Midland 
in premises secured from Midland Woodworkers. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Parsons, W. VA., Feb. 25.—William C. Bond, 
lumberman of Thomas, W. Va., purchased at trus- 
tees’ sale here 4,017 acres of the Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. land in Clover district of this county. 
The price was $46,100, which does not in- 
clude the oil and mineral rights. There is said to 
be about eight million feet of timber on the prop- 
erty, one large residence, a mill and some railroad 
equipment. 


WEBSTER SPRINGS, W. VA., Feb. 25.—A deal has 
been practically closed for the sale of 10,000 acres 
of coal and timber land in Webster county, includ- 
ing the West Virginia Midland Railroad:-to E. C, 
Coon, of Chicago, representing a British Syndicate. 
Development of the property will be begun imme- 
diately upon completion of the transaction. The 
West Virginia Midland Railroad is to be stand- 
ardized and extended to Huttonsville, where it 
will make connection with the Western Maryland. 
Several thousand acres of timber and coal land in 
Hardy county have also been purchased by the 


same interests. 
ae gagaaa 
Recent Patents 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies may be obtained from R. BE. Burnham, patent 
and trade mark attorney, Continental Trust Building, 
Washington, D. State number of 


Gastonia—Spencer Lumber Co., 


ONTARIO. 








C., at 20 cents each. 


, patent and mame of inventor when ordering. 


1,483,387. Chain saw machine. Maurice C. H. Serin, 
Paris, Franc 


e. 

1,483,714. Method and means for sealing strapping. 
Edward J. Brooks, East Orange, N. J. 

1,484,286. Wood turning lathe. George Alber, Colum- 


bus, Ohio. 
1,484,574. Wood treating plant. Grant B. Shipley, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bearing Efficiency 


with only 50 percent of the power required to 
move cars equipped with the ordinary self-oiling 
wheels. These wheels are made of the finest grade 
of metal which can be obtained for the purpose, 
and the tread is uniformly chilled to a sufficient 
depth to insure long life with maximum strength. 
The rollers are made of solid high grade steel and 
the wheel is held to the axles by a cotter pin pro- 
tected by two steel washers, the one next the cot- 
ter pin having a lug on it which forces the washer 


























roller bearing car 


to turn with the cotter pin, thus protecting the 
pin from wear. These two washers and cotter pin 
are in the hub of the wheel, which is solid to pro- 
tect the bearing from dirt and to keep the grease 
from working out. The washers are renewable by 
means of a patented feature of the “Ottumwa” 
wheels. The “Ottumwa” wheel is dirt proof and 
only requires regreasing about once or twice a 
year under ordinary service. 


Make Simonds 


Knives Your 
Knives— Then 
Simonds Knives 


Will Make 
Money For You 


Simonds High Speed 
Steel Machine Knives 
which have always 
been the best, are 
better now than 
ever. Made bythe 


largest knife makers 
in the world, these 
knives are subject 
at all times during 
the course of 
their manufac- 

ture, to careful 
tests and fre- 
quent inspec- 

tion. 






















To main- 
tain the 
highest 
quality in 
steel and cut- 
ting efficiency 
nothing is left 
to guess work. 
The result is a 
knife that is prop- 
erly heat-treated, 
ground and bal- 
anced. For actual 
service the Simonds 
High Speed Steel 
Knife cuts much smoother and 
maintains a better grading of lum- 
ber. Because of their foundation 
of Simonds Steel, Simonds Knives 
outlast and outcut other knives. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


SIMONDS 


Saw and Steel Co. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 
Detroit, Mich. San Francisco, Cal. 
New York City Seattle, Wash. 


New Orleans, La. 
Lockport, N. ¥. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
London, England 


Montreal, Que. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
St. John, N. B. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices _ 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following list represents prices f.o.b. Michigan mills: 
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‘8/4: 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 48.00@52.00 17.00@19.00 | Hemtock, No, 1, SIS1B— 
10/4 135.00@140.00 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00 60.00@65.00 .....@..... 16° 18-20" 4° 
12/4  140.00@145.00 120.00@126.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@70.00 2x 4” $33. 00@35. 00 $32. ‘9@24. .00 $33.00@35.00 $38.50@40.50 $40.60 42.6 
2x 6” 28.50@30.50 + 29.50@31.50 — 22,00@34.00 — 37.50@39.50 — 39.50@41.50 
Sorr ELmM— 2x 8” 32.00 34.00 $1-00@33.00  32.50@34.50 37-50@39.50  39.50@41 1 
4/4 § 70.00 75.00 $ 55.00 60.00 § 40.00 45.00 $25.00@28.00 $18.00920.00 | 2x12" 33-00@35.00 $4.00 36.00 S800Q3700 sBeominty seoCeue 
ot ay y a4 = w0@ f ~ 4 or ae yo = 8 = — a 7 ro From prices of No. 1, for merchantable deduct eo for No. 2 deduct $4. 
RMB recites Atm t SESS Ot la Saal tt 
Y . : soos Qeoree | ay ge $28.00 30.00 $29.00@31.00 $31.00¢ 33.00 $35.50@37. 50 $30.00¢ 
; .00@32.00 
12/4 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 90.00 96.00 66. 00@60.00 Ix 6" *30:80 2?-00@ 31.00 $31-00@88.00 $35.60@37.50 | $30.00982.0 
Boce Bra ES GUGER BugEe Emgim siete Hees 
P ; ’ Y 00 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 vss Quons - $ 45.00 50.00 $25.00@28.00 $1 $16.00@18.00 = ae 36.50  35.50@37.50  37.00@39.00  41.50@43.50 36.00@38.00 
f . . vee GDeveres . or shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 
s/t Bg oped = E04 aged 4 ro ay ro i re a 4 deduct #5. of No. 1 boards, for merchantable deduct $3 and for No. ? 
10/4  90.00@ 95.00 :.....@...... 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... No. 8 hemlock rough, 6’ and | ” . ial 
12/4  95.00@100.00 ......@...... 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 wider, $17@19 ” ne longer: 2x4" and wider, $16@18; 1x4° ant 











SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 26.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Gum— 4/4 5/4@6/4 8/4 
Qtrd. red: 
FAS .......$ 84 2 he 93 $ 92@ 95 
No. 1 com... 58@ 54 58 60@ 61 
No. 2 com... 380@ 31 33 384 36@ 38 
Qtrd. red, S.N.D.: 
ee $ 61@ 62 $ 64@ 65 $ 66@ 68 
No. 1 com 
~ Saree 51@ 52 54@ 55 56@ 58 
No. 2 com 29@ 30 30@ 382 32@ 34 
Plain red : ‘ 
TASS 500560 $ 78@ 79 $ 87 $ 90@ 95 
No.1 com... 49@ 50 54 61 62 
No.2 com... 80@ 81 32 33 35@ 37 
Plain sap: 
eee . ys 66 60@ 61 63@ 64 
No. 1 com 48 47@ 49 52@ 53 
No. 2 com... 38 26 28@ 29 28@ 29 
CoTrrTroxrwoo 
SS b25 00 Se ing 60 ing 80 S ge 
No. 1 com..... 45@ 46 48 , ee 
No.2 Com..... 36@ 37 389@ 41 ...@... 
QUARTERED WHITE OaK— 
FAS . ----$185@140 $140@150 $150@155 
No. 1 com. and 
sel. ........ 75@ 78 80@ 85 95@100 


4/4 5/4@6/4 8/4 

QUARTERED ReD OAK— 

FAS ‘ - 115 $125@135 $135@145 

No. 1 com..... 7 70 74 i is TT 78 

No. 2 com..... 46 50@ 53 57@ 60 
PLAIN WHITE ee 

PA <caessase $ 91@ 93 112@115 120@122 

No. 1 com. and 

-, See 60@ 6 68@ 70 %T5@ 77 

No. 2 com..... 42@ 48 45@ 47 47@ 49 

No. 3 com..... 20@... 24@ 26 Ht 26 

Sound wormy.. 35@ 38 48@ 50 50@ 52 
PLAIn ReD OaK— 

| ee, $91@ 93 112@115 118@120 

No. 1 com. and 

rors 60@ 61 68@ 70 T5@77 

No. 2 com..... 42@ 48 45@ 47 47@ 49 
PoPLAR— 

PS ssaoncnee $108@110 ote t8 $125@130 

Saps and sel.. 76 78 82@ 84 8:7 89 

No. 1 com..... 5 58 60@ 62 63@ 65 

No. 2 com. A.. 35 37 iG 40 39@ 41 

No. 2 com. B.. 28@ 29 382@ 34 38@ 34 
Sorr MAaPLse— 

Log run... 49.50 67.50@72.50 75.50@77.50 









HARDWOOD LOGS 


Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 25.—Following are av- 
erage quotations on logs in Memphis, and at 
points in the Memphis territory, based on av- 
erage dimensions, 14-inch and up in diameter, 
and 12- to 16-foot in length: 


F.o.b. cars 
Delivered Memphis 
Memphis _ territory 

Variety— Per M PerM 
al and white oak....... $39 to $45 $29 to “ 

Mek ok Wun ee seiceesncee BE CO Se ee ee 
Toate a ereierastive Reece dieieiere . 40 to 45 30 to i 
BME eyed iverapriaemcaleniere en eiere +5 30 22 to 2% 
ABA CIS" and WD) ics occ os 54 to 65 44 to 55 
Hickory (12” and up)...... 42.50 30 


Logs are classified by buyers here roughly 4s 
Nos. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range 18 
i? to cover the average prices paid for 


The difference in variation as between deliv- 
ered prices and f.o.b. prices is based on the dis- 
tance the logs are hauled, and the weight of the 
timber. Oak, ash and hickory are drawn from 
wider distances; while gum, poplar and elm can 
be profitably drawn into Memphis only from 
nearby points. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, 


Ohio, Feb. 25.—Average prices, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee — today: 











4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 Hickony— - 4/4 P 5/486/4 . oochtos Brncu— ‘ rite ee 5/4&6/4 al 405 
Qpantanee Ware Oax— No.1 com..... ...@... @ 70 65@ 70 No. 1 com..... 0G 50» 50g BS SOG 80 
FAS ..--eeeee $180@140 $140@150 $150@160 WO BOMMBe sees ves 35@ 40 35@ 40 No. 2 com..... 28@ 33 33@ 38 33@ 38 
Selects ....... 100@105 105@110 110@115 MAPLEB— 4/4 5/4&6/4 4 10&12/4 16/4 
No. 1 com..... 7 80@ 8 85@ 90 ee Perr rT eC Te $78@ 83 $ $5 1 9 0  $110@115 ooeMbean 
No. 2, com..... 45@ 50 55@ 60 60@ 65 is oc akin nan acbadvanntene 55@ 60 65@ 70 70@ 7 80@ 8 
Sound wormy.. 45@ 50 55@ 60 65@ 70 wie 2 he pivieiaerceens 35@ 38 38@ 43 43@ 48 50@ 55 = ...@... 
QuaarsneD Rep Oak— —_—..... $90@ 95 $105@115 $115@120 
ici ebadeiunssidneksadell 125@130  $155@160 
FAS ‘mitt "ea 10 ce fs ie No. 1 com. tans pintvnkdenane 85 60 70 75 : 75@ 80 . 95@100 ? 95@100 
a oo + 08 “<< hai “s =? 0. COM. cccccccccccccses ecccce ee 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 ...@... ...@... ee --. 380@ 35 35 40 do iB $3 50 30 138 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
ae $110@115 $115@120 $120@125 VALLEY HARDWOODS 
ag ge - ae * bs @ * bap te Cincinnati, Feb. 25.—Average prices on southern Mississippi Valley hardwoods, Cincinnati: 
No. 2 com..... 45@ 50 50@ 55 50@ 55 | gum— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 CorTrTronwoop— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
No. 3 com..... . oe 22 25@ 28 28@ 30 Qtra, red: ; FAS, 6” & wdr$ 55 58 $ 60@ 63 
Sd. wormy.... 48@ 52 57@ 60 57@ 60 re $ 85@ 95 $100@105 $100@105 | No. 1 com... 47 48@ 53 |..@... 
Bass wooD— ott EP pm: is og 60 62@ 70 68@ 75 No. 2 com..... 38 40 40@ 42 ...@... 
et ee ag BS8S See) we: $66 OU. | eee 
eee eee ti) Cn & £e ee iW Weerscdcarnds -~ 130 $130@135 $1 
No. 2 com..... 32@ 34 37@ 42 =640@ 45 Plain red: Selects .....:. ’ 100 ae 8g i *ToB 110 
CHESTNUT— aaah 85@ 90 95@100 100@110 No. 1 com..... 85 75@ 80 
PAS aie ML edo $ a 85 $100@ 105 $100@105 Sap: 1 com 45@ 50 55 60 65 70 No. 2 com..... 42 52 57 
0. COM... y y 5 ” — 
No. 3 com..... 18@ 20 20@ 21 20@ 21 ee, MSS «-.-Oi.- --- Bis. ers Rup Our 115 
Tn 26@ 28 30@ 32 31@ 33 & wider... 55@ 60 57@ 62 58@ 63 | No.1 com....: 60 : 
Sd. wormy and No.l com... 42@ 44 44@ 46 46@ 48 No. 2 com..... ‘ 
aT con DS No. 2com... 24@ 26 26@ 28 27@ 29 | 4... wuirn anp Rep el 
better ...... 33@ 35 35@ 37 38@ 40 | MaPLze— 
Spot worms N. SES $ 85@ 90 $105@110 $110@115 
BircH— D., log run..$ 45 $ 60 $ 70 Se ee 65 78 «7 85 
reer $115@120 $120@125 $130@135 | Sorr Erm— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 No. 1 com..... 55@ 60 60@ 65 65@ 70 
No. 1 com. and BE 60kdn5 $70 $80 $85 $85 @90 No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 48 45@ 50 
UE Stik gates 70@ 75 75@ 80 75@ 80 No. 1 com... 55 60 70 70@75 No. 3 com..... 21@ 23 23@ 26 26@ 30 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 38 38 40@ 42 No. 2 com... 26 28 30 80@32 Sound wormy.. 35@ 38 40@ 45 45@ 50 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, D&M, as re- 
ported by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows f.o.b. cars floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended Feb. 23: 


MAPLE— 


Clear No. 1 Factory 
ET $83.25 $72.60 33.65 
TE Sie ce ciedn sa ea 87.48 77.60 41.00 
DRT. “Gases wewks 95.65 85.35 47.98 
“Gee wreeasaeled 88.32 81.64 Tre 
oo Leer 63.14 45.05 
| ROCIO SATIS 62.69 eee 
RN ee ca nese 95.75 “ 
BEECH— 
NS sede eae et «gkake 74.90 
eta iteweinrewens 84.95 79.90 
MM cae cis oe: ccnceeee 80.08 Rene 
BircH— = 
1 Pe we inte nae ue wemaee 65.10 
gl re 79.90 ccvcaty 
DUNE encc chan ween 85.01 75.00 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average carload prices, Mem- 
phis base, obtained for oak fiooring during the 
week ended Feb. 16 as reported by the Oak Floor- 


ing Manufacturers’ Association : 
x1 14” 5 3 x24” 8x1 we" 86 x2” 
Clr. qtd. wht. “- ed aii ae $106.18 naa 
Clr. qtd. red. enses wie 
Sap c. q. w&r. site's 79.40 $78.75 
Sel. qtd. wkr. 73.64 97.40 12.13 75.40 
Clr. pln. wht. 88.63 99.13 70.71 69.62 
Clr. pln. red. 82.73 94.55 62.81 63.92 
Sel. pln. wht. 68.81 86.59 59.99 §8.12 
Sel. pln. red. 71.19 81.77 55.36 53.26 
No. 1 common 47.54 61.23 37.39 42.42 
No. 2 common 25.00 30.79 a wees 18.00 
Wyx1Iy” x2” x14” = fg x2” 
Clr. pln. wht. ca $89.75 aves $87.39 
or a ee 83.40 pe 
Sel. pin. wht. 72.51 74.71 
Sel. pln. red.$ 70. 00 74.00 Resins 73.83 
No. 1 common .. ares ome 48.20 





OAK FLOORING STRIPS 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—The following are carload 
prices, f.o.b. Chicago, on #,x2-inch square edge 
oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
thousand feet: 


— oe 





R d. 
Qrt Qrtd. Plain 
dia Wie aie warn $159. 50 Pe oe. 50 $123.50 $ 88.50 


eaten 80:50 98.50 46.60 


Clear 


108.50 
TE. ssesenvees 103.50 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Feb. 25.—The following are 


today’s prices on American black walnut, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


4/4 5/4 8/4 
Selects 77 73215@220 $225@230 $2200235 $2 $240 245 
Mo. aS —_ 120 125 1380140 
St ee 55 65 60 





The following are current f.o.b. Chicago prices 
on cypress: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades 
Factory, Rough 


Factory 
FAS ‘Selects Sho 


Tank Box Peck 
4/4....$118.50 $108.50 $ 76.50 $51.50 $33.50 $27.50 
5/ - 123.5 113.50 86.60 63.50 35.50 29.50 
6/4.... 126.50 116.50 89.50 66.50 35.50 29.50 
8/4. 135.25 124.256 97.26 74.50 34.25 380.25 
10/4.... 141.25 180.26 103.26 80.26 ...... ..... 
12/4. SGR3E FSGS TGR ee TED ccces cucns 

16/4. 146.25 135.25 108.25 85.25 ..... 42.50 
Boards, Rough 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

1x4 to 12”, random lengths. .$53.50 $44.50 $34.50 


Finish, S2S, Random Lengths 
Cir.heart A B Cc D 
- $109.00 $104.00 $ 94.00 $84.00 $74.00 


1x4 to-11”.. 
1x2 to 11”, 
spec. wdths. Bory 00 104.00 94.00 84.00 74.00 
BEES .ncoces 00 112.00 102.00 93.00 81.00 
For 6/4, to above prices; for 6/4, add 


a $s 
$8; for 8 4, r $16; for 5/4 oad 6/4 “D” grade, 
ada $3; for 8/4, add $6. 


Bevel Siding 


A B Cc D 
%”x4, 5 or 6”, atd. Igths.$49.25 $45.75 $41.75 $28.75 
Bungalow os 


B 
144x8”, from 1” stock....... $67 16 $48.75 rt 3 
%x8”, from 1%” stock...... 75.75 66.75 64.2 
For 10-inch, add $5. 
Lath 
No. No. 2 
SAMEIEy idcr cts sdaccdclewetnccsaddnacade $9.25 $8.25 
RED CYPRESS— 
Old Grades— 
Factory, Rough 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects Shop common common 
4/4....$105.00 $ 90.00 $ 565.00 $60.00 $40.00 
5/4.... 110.00 95.00 70. 50.00 40.00 
6/4. 112.00 96.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
8/4... 115.00 100.00 80.00 50.00 40.00 
10/4.... 186.00 120.00 95.00 55.00 40.00 
VY eo Ley 120.00 95.00 cocce oases 
16/4.... 145.00 180.00 100.00 oceee éuees 
> Rough 
6 8 & 10° Not $6 com. No. 2 com. Peck 
1x4, ceeées \d éeaue 
1x 13° eeeeeeeeeeegeee 3 48.00 eeeee 
1° random ...cccoce cocce eeees 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory, — 
No. 1 No.1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop com. com. 
CT) RCCe $ 90.00 $70.00 $46.00 $40.00 $35.00 
5/4.....- 100.00 76.00 59.00 41.00 37.00 
6/4...... 100.00 76.00 59.00 41.00 37.00 
8/4...... 105.00 85.00 68.00 44.00 38.00 


Boards, Rough 


Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 
7.00 


1X 6” nc cccece $75.00 $44.00 eocee 
1m 8° .ccccccee 75.00 44.00 37.00 ooces 
THIO”  cccccccce TU. 44.00 38.00 cece 
IRIS? . cece -- 85.00 54.00 45.00 pecce 


1° random. .... seco eecce eens $29.00 





Cincinnati Ohio, Feb. 25.—The following are 
average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory— Selects, rough Shop 
| I OPO PTC E PE Tere T $74.25 $49.25 
WM eae ce cek macs caeeedececeacauuc 84.25 61.25 
CRs sc dl danaeedeeadte eras 87.25 64.25 
DUN a cwwsie os sa datadiweccacenceues 95.00 72.00 
on Rough— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
tijecevadceucddeendadaakbewe $51.25 $42.25 

ene $1S or S$2S— 

lear 

Heart A 

RSA (0 BP i wcass $107.50 $102.50 $92: 50 $82. 50 $7 250 


For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15.50. 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory— No. 1 Rand. widths 

FAS Sel. shop No.1 No.2 

CY. See ere $85@ 95 $65@70 = 42 $33 $25 
5&6/4 .... 90@ 95 75@80 58 38 27 
i eer 95@100 85@90 He 41 30 

Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
EWG GU O se tecccasacendeuan $40.00 $33.00 
RRUG OU SE dbdeccadaccsdtaene 47.00 38.00 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 25.—The following are 


current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory— Factory 
Tank Selects Sho Box 
CL, gee TCP CET $115.75 $75.75 $48.75 $30.75 
TE Fe: 120.75 85.75 60.75 32.75 
CT. eer 123.75 88.75 63.75 32.75 
BI saga tie cucces 131.75 96.50 71.50 31.50 
SOA e dice da eens 136.75 102.75 7.25 saad 
NMI aenkeciccuaed 136.75 102.75 77.25 ‘ 
OT! re 41.75 107.75 $2.25 
Peck random 4/4”..... ddudeceteadanaadasaa $24.75 
Common, Rough— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
SEO oii ddlsdatsedidd $52.75 $43.75 $31.75 
1x12” 59.75 48.76 $1.75 


Add $2 ‘tor ‘specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, S1S “ — 





Cc 
1x4—10” AOE 00 $102.00 3 92.00 $3 82.00 3 73.00 
= 00 110.00 110.00 90.00 79.00 
RE kdiwade 127. 60 122.00 112.00 104.00 ..... 
See” Sendces 137.00 132.00 122.00 115.00. ..... 
pew Bevel Siding— B C&bdtr. 
1 deceereipieeceere sol $65.75 $63.26 
1 x10” lakuameccadasccsancean eat Tae 
Bevel Siding— B Cc D 
BEM” scsacauseequce $43.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No.1 No.1, No.3 
FAS Select —- com com, 
4/4 Pree: $65 $35 $28 
eS ee 87 13 39 31 
Gs4 sccce oes 87 12 65 39 31 
a 16 63 43 32 
|| ee dade 82 4 ‘ cone 
Boards— No. 1com. No. 2com. 1” random 
TG céesnvsncne is ty oases 
aqceor acres 300 soot 
Co) ae ee 


36.00 s sees 
«ene $20.00 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 25.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Feb. 23: 


Week ended— 





es, 





























Feb. 23. Feb. 16 Week ended— Feb. 23 Feb. 16 | Week ended— Feb. 23 Feb. 16 
Flooring Ceiling Boards Boards 
1x4 B&better ......... $44.00 ‘i Preis 1x4 ie 1 COM. 5555655 =< B&better— No. 1 common— 
INO. 2° COM. 0 ec sons 40.00 $42.89 Oy SOD. sosc00.00s 23.00 22.00 tx 4 DAS. ~~ caeencns 0 BS CUO 22S. occ conse 39.2 
No. 2 com.......-. 21.34 20.90 f6X3% No. 2 com...... 18.57... i RoWAG. cc ceaktaw, ce Lr 1x 6to12 Rough ..... 39.08 
D0; 8 COM. 06:6:4%.05% 13.40 1gX3% B&better ree 38.75 26.00 farcG GON 8 oe os oa 45.00 53.95 By GMO GONE 2 xin aw 6%'04% 42.50 
1x3 B&btr. rift ....... 82.50 ..... No. 1 com...... 25.00 24.00 | 1x § D4S .1..... swe eee ..... 53.33 | 6/4x6&up Rough ..... 45.00 
B&btr. flat ....... 59.36 56.58 No. 2 com...... ae re. |) rer 53.50 55.43 | 5/4x6&up Rough ..... 45.00 
No. 1 com. flat.... 44.00 48.65 No. 3 com...... +++ 10.50 | 1x10 D2IS&NIE ....... 60.00... No. 2 common— 
No. 2 com. flat.... 18.00 20.97 iding DE ROMEO hale dcs 55 4ckia aie 57.50 56.00 lx 3 D4S 28.50 
No. 3 com. flat.... 13.00 13.33 Novelty, 1x6” 1xi2 D2BGNID ....... 60.00 Ae 1x 4 D4s si caldiiey alee eal 22:00 39°55 
5/4x3 B&b. heart face 80.00 COE ec: cone 42.41 EXIZ@UP DES  oecs eee coer 52.00 1x 5 D4s het ed ale 30.50 sii 
: No. 1 heart face 4" yy. 65.00 54 2 ot) ee a eee ieee rips aya 12 or rr ae ee Per =e 1x 6 D4s De See ies 26.89 26.60 
ec : NO: SOOM cccscsnaedes y : 5/410: DES oo... isieieess 65.00 59.57 i : oa 
1x6 No. 1 com......... sees, 42.00 Square edge, 4x6" S/axit DIS ........... 65.00 64.83 | 1x & Roush ........... acto, 22.00 
No. 2 com......... 24.33 30.00 B&l ‘ or F 7 > Nea 5 A OE a cies abiale Kae 25.89 = 27.00 
s&better ..........66. 25.00 5/4x ©1042 DZS éccccs a 65.00 1x 8 Shiplap ........ 27.00 29.09 
Partition No. 1 ere 26.69 | 5/4x 6to12 Rough 52.00 ist0 D4G . oo... ... ORO8 , 
se Sacbetter — = 3 irene pe nkeee — No. 1 common— 1x12 D4S_ ..........0.. 31.20 ...,, 
No. 2 com......:”: 33:60 20°50 Roof he «. See .... 47,00 | 1x12 Rough ........... seve 25.00 
i ee : 20.5 or oofers 23.61 1x 4 Dis IR PEE Ae 41.00 46.00 TX GRMD BAB iviccs caw 28.00 
$3 Syl li alles ora we 2 |. ree Pe 45.0 50.00 No. 3 common — 
Lath, Std. 4-foot ix8 No. 2 COMs.6..60% 20.75 AS F 
No. 1 kiln dried ...... 3.09 ae, Shingles 1x 8 DAS 2CTIIIII 420d 49s | de ees pas 
No. 1 partly air dried ..... 3.00 4x18 No. 1 pine........ 5.50 jp scuscad NEAO TOS ok asdmisistesione 44.00 48.77 IX 6 01S DAS ivicswens 17.75 19.95 
No. 2 kiln dried ...... a 2.00 IG? OIG Susser suis Bik 1 Aes DOES Vaisicnes aaeeais ies 54.00 i eo os a 2” | Sr are 19.00 
The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended Feb. 23, in sections named: 
Bir- MHat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan. 
Alex- MIning- ___ ties- sa8 Alex- ming- __ ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sag 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Boards, 818 or 82S 
, Longleaf Ti 
1x3" BG B&better ......... 84.50 80.00 ..... 82.78 | No. 1, 1x6 to 12”.......... veces 44.00 31.19 ..... ‘ sniadlat neta 
AGRON CoE eET OM 65.50 72.00 ibaa 1x8”, 14 and 16’.... 36.00 ..... ..... 35.88 | No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ and water: 
D Sine neeeeeewews aed? Seton 2.83 Other lengths ....... Esdna skaters 36.63 | ee . 26.68 30.13 
_ S Sacsen ines Sue's $4 ae lif. ont BO sxc NE eta, *itoe => — Soret ere ee 81.92 os 
> Poe eT 2.8 » elie 5.75 OP TONGS 66.060 Siigine. “seis — Kindlexe As ee ceeee s 
FG — ie) wee ae 58.00 53.75 54.87 55.12 1x12", 14 and 16’... 52.19 
4 ; peraaeeieee — 46.56 Other lengths ....... 52.06 Plaster Lath 
Hie Bccsscccsccess cess aBee S48 imp | MN 2 (08 10 90"): — a 8.76 4.21 4.04 
1x4” EG Rabdetior cinsesens .00 75.00 ..... 77.78 Pe. eeeeeetes mvc) ae 2 te SR Ms OT Sensnceniinsns 2.41 2.22 
: TE satndseeaked eee vee 23.48 23.50 26.59 
D cececcceccrseres 62,50 ..... wer BE caivnaciesartieny 25.50 24.00 26.75 26.41 Byrkit Lath 
egeerccvcorssers ee eee 1x12”... ..2.....55, 80.46 24.96 26.13 80.17 | 4. g, win 
FG Babetter seshdciiaed 45.84 44.35 44:71 4695 | No. 3, (all lengths): — | _ a RApeat amenities 16.44 
Bs gtrin'anxeesnrae ae ae mowed B87 IEEE IIIED 22500. 96585 igtag | 22” amd longer seco 19.68 
NO. v.ssvoneeeees seers 19-43 10.98 36.47 Dede” IIIT B20 38560 26160 B08 | Car Material 
1x6” No. 26. M............ —— ie No. 4, all widths and (All 1x4 and 6”): 
No. _ ee 15.75 16.00 MED. 6 bacaabniwans 12.00 7.75 7.26 B&better, 5’ & multiples .....  ..... 39.00 
Oolling DED 6 bccesisccans = 
Roofers oo = = = = = = J Gi sewer eccevcrrccsccecreee cevee \ 
x4” B&better ............ soho tains sonee SMD en De ea 41.00 
BO, Do 6h00000 065000 saa OD. Sbonte Np AOMROY cocs ocashiccasias Saaber 40.00 INGs 2,) TURNGON 66:56 0sa:6:0509 25.76 
54x4” Babetter eT ee 40.00 44.33 46.00 4i. 20 PO SRNR oisacidcsvecnnes 24.52 
Sy eR, ey 38.00 40.00 ..... 37.49 KG” 2. csc ancmosieten 25.50 Car Decking 
No. 2 etkeeeer nes jeveed 21.00 17.50 22.41 ee ee ee ois 
sas NO. e oo (G66R6 <Stees. Weees ° 
Dh. O essaseneese ame : Eiaw Shiplap No, 1'2 Ds to 3”, '9. 10, pix 
a es (ee ee ee ee ee ae | | ee ere ere ae 
Wo. 3,-Sa", CA B08! ok os eee Ee lr cr ey a ee oe 
1x4 & Se : ened pwehGeseee. sean 50.00 . . Other lengths ...... ..... ws. 36.60 Car Sills 
= : berber enyh ey epee ee er ie (0 roe POOEOOGS. oess 45S debts 39.00 S48, Sqbas: 
No. 2, o Ag rrr vesew SRD gees 
Bevel Siding bkesauanqeine 25.71 25.50 25.07 26.48 Up to 9" 34 to 86° sites” aaa 
4x6” B&better ...........- 31.00 4S" eT. ROR Te 26.36 25.00 24.38 26.26 Up to 10”, 34 to 36’.. 40.00 40.50 
5x6” B&better ........... 47.00 ..... nee ie No. 3, fait Senta) : 37’ sidiatecs 40.50 
Drop Siding BE veuxewinabacdes Stringers 
et... ee oo a 909% heart, 7x16 & 8x16” 
ty We, ssncuphenagavat 80.37 27.25 25.19 32.84 | _ feat 26 to 28’ ..-.. see eeee eee 65.00 
B55 IB onvussernawmener <cae's, whore OO cbse No. 1, 2x 4”, 10 
a” Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
Finish 16’ 
B&better rough: 18 & 20’ ee I oi erie ecsh ere aeeee~ Resa rer 
SAME 5% vs0ss'sso-9.005% 50.00 48.00 — 10’ 20 
DE. Skeet ce Sab buh Ks.0 65.06 eae 52.25 He ox 6”, foo 
ee re ee y Batis oe r 
| Pg gag ie 7.30 16’ CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 
8 | eee ee ree 63.00 74.50 18 & 
ste pac algal a “eo Cincinnati Ohio, Feb. 25.—The following are 
Meo, to 12 nnn 52.00 ee average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
mine, — aie 
Ie, 6887 6400 58.37 Shingles 
4 aages see vaveannns 94 ety a Nibiele Pop 2x10" 0 Best a Economies 
x5 an Pisses hobaneenen ( ; 59. = ’ ” ae 
1 69.94 62.00 69.79 12 zs CHR ied: HY re $3.70 
14%4x4 to 12” 73.00. ..... 76.65 RW wane wi lL ast ieee aa 6.95 5.45 4,10 
ie ~~ 2x4 to 12”. ew oie 6” eee e eee ene eee eewenne 6.95 5. 45 4.10 
SS a eer k RE | ‘ 
C surfaced: ane os Lath, 4-Foot, 36x1!/2-Inch 
PRUE Goaswaseewesicne | aero 
SEO RSS cen yeascnsesbbeee sins Sawer 45.50 53.01 RO: Tice Siow ciere S890 NO: Bosccscsccssece $7.90 
UXB” . cco recescccccesccess «ee. 52.05 —— 
1x5, and OP ntucesaehahse? exons 3508 54.12 his te anal 
_ iS _geecogennanrae 65.50 CROSS TIES 
in 4B - 
B&better: eaten St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 26.—The following cross 
4 and 6" .....eeeeeeeeee as 66.95 2x 6”, tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
BONN 6660s 65 KC ERS ws TORO esc deere 75.91 . Untreated 
Jambs White Southern 
Babetter: ‘ sini 1 Oak Sap Pine 
Guy preere 2x 8”, 10° No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face.....$1.60 $1.40 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”...... Gr , oaNeS 84.67 12° No. 4, 7x8”, 8’; 8-inch face..... 1.50 1.20 
Fencing, 818 18 No. 3, 6x8”, 8. $- inch face... ; + 16865 1.8 
ee Se Be obscene erie 38.75 ‘ 37.08 9 ” ’ No. .2, 6x7” nc ace. o ee . 
Other lengths ...0. noranree 87.98 oe No. 1, 6x6”; 8’, 6-inch face..... 1:15 82 
0". ar 39.47 40.05 16’ ts less 
th 1 papain ah pce : 41.15 Red oak and heart cypress ties, 15 cen 
No. 2, ae io” than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
<p OS 19.25 19.50 9.47 2x12”, 16’ white oak. Switch Bridge 
Splendor 23.00 24.42 17.25 24.81 5 Ties Plank 
ll lengths 0; SM So ses esaneeseo es 
POM cotsctee sisson 16.82 esate White oak .........sseesese0++ $5100 $486) 
Me phewsas aoa beet 2000 22.6 18.11 2x4 to 12” pS eee re 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Feb. 22: 














Flooring Dimension Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” No. 1 No. 2 Cig. Cle. Clg. Part 
sab fgg pag 980-75 | 12, 14, 10, 18, 12, 14, 10, 18, yr et ye ae eres $36.25 32 0:78 316.28 25 
Ba ARGO sick Siievwen $82.00 oe 16 20 . 16, 20 B&better ae $44.50 $46.50 $48.75 We “aneasaeee 38.25 24.25 18.00 
ae rere Nee siae 77.50 | $28.00 $31.25 2x 4” $26.00 $28.00°] No. 1....: $35.00 37.00 ..... 42.00 1: ht oper 38.00 26.75 21.25 
See neKe wee ealdu ers , atawe 26.00 27.50 2x 6” 23.00 25.50 a : "19.25 21.75 10"... BS «BS Se 
Flat grain— 26.75 29.00 2x 25.00 27.00 RMR sc ceuwwns 50.50 27.75 1.75 
B&better ........... 57.00 48.25 | 27-25 30.00 2x10" 25.50 ..... Finish-D 
NOV veeeeeeeseeees 46.00 42.25 | 29-00 31.75 2x12” = 27.00 28.50 aeeeaiinicits: —_ 
De Ri avcactenianes. a6es 27.00 = B “Cc” 
Casing and Base nameless a ee RT § geno” pa HBX1IB", 4 cece eee ees “Bi. 6s "S. 20 
Wek 5 eee Se SF a ask 6 vk cceccce 69.50 $57.25 Moldings 
= B&better | 1x 6” due dean $38.60 $25.00 $18.26 | 1x5, 10, 12” .......... 73.25 64.00 9 
1x4, ‘ TC CT PTE Coe $78.00 1x 8” ea aa Aaa ale 37.25 6.75 21.50 1%, 1%, 2”x4 to 8”.... 75.00 a2aee 15%” and under. .23 percent discount 
MD UO Akwene sedccosseuns 81.50 PRAO” ccutcacns 38.75 7.00 21.50 ' 1%, 1%, 2”x5 to 12” .. 76.50 1%” and over...19 percent discount 
Norfolk, Va., Feb. 25.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 





Rage rough— No.2 & better No. 3 Box ll & red heart No. 2 & better 
a ee enue aes ba $54.50@56.50 $36.00@38.00 $26.50@27.50 $23.00@24.00 Lath, No. 1.$ 5.75@ 6. 00 Roofers, 6” $31. 00@32. 00 D4S, 6”....$61.00@69.00 
HAR hector ea 58.00@61.00 41.00@43.00 27.00@28. 00 ice tanes No. 2. 4.00@ 4 8”. 31.00@32.00 3” 62.00@70.00 
vA RDI LEN ieee 43.00@ 45.00 27.50@28.50 .....@..... | Factory, 2”. 29.00@32. z 10”. 31.50@32.50 10”... ; 64.00@72.00 
eee ae. thee eeeees . . .00@49. weeeeG@eeee  seeee@ss.-- | Sizes, 2”.... 22.00@25.00 12”. 32.50@33.50 12”... 70.00@80.00 
z. Bea aenaokancr aha ee 62.00@ 64.00 42.00@ 44.00 30.00@31.00 25.00@ 26.00 Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
M cacnneecsnescees .00@66. 4.00@46.00  30.50@31.50  26.00@27.00 1 ” 
ee 70.00@72.00 49.00@51.00 —31.80@32.80 27.00@28.00 | PICOTMS 18xFi% and Br, Tet. Tee 862.00 $44°50950.00 $37°60931.00 
Bark strips, —_ 1 & 2. +. 50@40.50 Bark — waa COMI FR i ode cccccadudiudngtcaces 35.00@36.50 27.00@28.50 16.50@17.50 
OMCs aes 8.00@19.00 | Se Y ar $46.00@48.50 CC 5a nee be BOER ET 36.50@40.00 28.50@30.50  18.50@20.50 
Cull red heart.......... 13.50@12.50 © Partition, 397 .........ccccccccccee 52.50@63.00 45.50@51.00  28.50@32.00 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Feb. 26.—The market for northern pine lumber is stiffening. A moderate scaling up of quotations is predicted in some quarters. 


Quotations’ f.o.b. Duluth remain: 





ComMON Boarps, RouegH— FENCING, RouGH— 
” 3 8’ 10° 12° 14&16’ 18’ 20° 6’ 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
No. 1, 8” ceveeeees.905.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 | 6”, No. 1....... aéecneeedee $55.00 $60.00 $62.00 $61.00 
10” eovccccces GUO 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 WEGk Badecececsectuece boy 00 42.00 43.00 45.00 45. 
Ee vesccccscs Guee 68.00 75.00 756.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 DN RO re 7.00 29.00 30.00 31.00 31.00 
No. 2, 8”. eeceeccce SHUG 41.00 48.00 50.00 48.00 54.00 Gee | Oy BNO Reeeccccédecdeces 50. 00 53.00 55.00 61. Po 63.00 
10” cocccccccs 4a000 44.00 61.00 61.00 48.00 64.00 56.00 DS eee seoeus See 35.00 39.00 45.00 37.00 
de rt eneetees + bape seas 58.00 53.00 61.00 64.00 NGG Gas vcécasecacccae SOO 28.00 30.00 31.00 30.00 
OP IIIIIEE $200 E00 3800-38200 38:00 «36:00 S609 | No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4", $29; 6", $30. 
12”......006. 34.00 35.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards 6 to 20’, 8, 10 and 12”, No. 4, $81; No. 5, $21. S1 or 28, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
For Si or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1B, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
prop siding, grooved roofing g and O. G. sh iplap, 8 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
plap an 8’ and up, add $1.25. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 PlEcE Storr, 81S1E— ” ’ 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14° 16’ 18° 20° SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20 _ - = 
“ore oe $31.00 $33.00 $83.00 $32.00 $34.00 $36.00 $36.00 4 6 . . 
2x 6”. 06.0060 Eps 30.00 32.00 32.00 1.00 33.00 35.00 $5.00 | Bé&better ...........$48.00 SERED WD vcicccccenccedecses 20.00 $20.00 
2x 8”. acces 0.00 32.00 33.00 5.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 37.00 sdednndnecceedascna Se 41, 3 Norway, C&better. «+ 40.00 40.00 
2x10”. seees 4 00 35.00 37.00 39.00 37.00 36.00 39.00 39.00 Ces eceenes Porrrere - 33.00 33. 
pg ‘ 36.00 38.00 40.00 38.00 37.00 40.00 40.00 
2x14”,..... 40.00 41.00 43.00 45.00 43.00 43.00 46.00 46.00 Siding may contain not to aml 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
or S48, add $3. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 23.—The following 
are average prices, Feb. 10 to 16, of California 
pines f.o.b. mill, those on common being for 
l-inch stock only and including no other thick- 
nesses: 





California White Pine Mixed Pines 
Lp & 2 clr.. oe .00 Common— 
OR ike 
BD sect... ..; G8.75 NO: Beveeeeeeee-8 48.40 
No, 3 clear..... 72.560 No. B..ccccecee 23.55 
Inch shop :.... 40.25 No. 4.......00.+ 19.55 
ito, i shop..... 57.40 No. 5, asst. .... 10.90 
- : — ren 35.10 No, 1 dimen 24.90 
et spop seeee ores Form stock 20.00 
Nos. ‘1 & 2 cir, : FUNOTE cccccces 28.30 
OEM. kdcoeccs 3.05 
D&btr. stnd. . .25 
No. 3 celr., stnd. 49.25 
Shop, stnd. .... 29.00 
Sugar Pine White Fir 
Nos. 1 & 2 elr.. ‘Sis. bo i re $ 48.50 
a No. 3 com 
D select ....... 77:30 Wels cinctncwus 20.20 
owe 3 clear..... 84.90 No. 4 com. asst. 17.05 
nch shop ..,... 47.40 No. 1 dimen.. 21.45 
0. 1 shop...... 67.30 No. 2 dimen.... 17.35 
0. 2 shop...... 40.90 
ae 3S BROOD... .... 24.95 Douglas Fir 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr, 
iftnd. iat 4.60 peat a panies bgt 
Pp, Ss n ened op Bf BR eeeeee . 
— Gom., 0/4 & up 24-80 
Ce ies mbers. : 
dar Dimension ..... 15.85 
ee Oe $22.65 Lath 
Export No. 1 mix. pine.$ 5.90 
A No. 2 mix. pine. 4.55 
ustralian ...., $ 72.15 No. 1 white fir. 4.25 





WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 26.—The following are 
f.o.b. mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices: 
Boards, S2S 


No.2 No.3 

com. com. 

‘i 4, SO IS? vanccsscccdcausoedans $31.00 $21.00 

EEG, TUES v cvvisccccosedeeecees 32.00 23.50 

TE SD BGO ccncccnsaaskenssnveunees 27.00 23.50 

poi > Ali COS ( rae rere: 29.00 24.00 

1x13” and wider, 10 to 16° ....cce«. 30.50 25.00 

No.4 No.5 

com. com. 

SSO” GRO WER os dcdiiiccniaseteu $22.00 $ 9.00 

Selects, S2S 

B&bt were ag) } obs 

ix 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20°...... $79. 00 "$67. 00 $49.00 

DMEGr -ciciceacaueeecuenccdccane 88.00 78.00 63.00 

EME ccuhucadancancdnckeanontus 94.00 89.00 73.00 

ESES” ONE WIGEE. kiss ccccccces 99.00 94.00 78.00 

5/4, 6/4x4” and =a. 10 to 20’ 45 00 92.00 80.00 

8/4 and WIGEP. ...ccccocsscccces 9.00 94.00 82.00 
Shop S2S, f. o. b. pinta 

No.1 No.2 No. 3 

yh ON: Clb ike ccdetncecinnes $63.00 $50.00 $38.00 

DIS: cavaccrssiedoctiecanvecanacd 73.00 60.00 39.00 


Above prices are for shipments of No. 3 and 
pet ec shop. For straight cars of specified grades, 
a 





Spokane, Wash., Feb. 23.—Quotations on west- 
ern and Idaho pines and white fir are as follows: 
WESTERN WHITE PINB, 16-Foot, INcH— 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 att a —_ » 
OP enddendats “— 50 $33.00 $23.00 
OP tacankasas 2.50 34.00 25.50 
~ daannweews 4130 28.00 24.50 
Ne” axawoadeane 41.50 28.00 24.50 ..... ae 
ae” cotunenced 45.00 om: ng 25.00 waged tiene 
a” & WIG ae cack cocee 9200 9.50 
WESTERN PINE SHOP, s28— 
Factory Com- 
¢ No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 mon 
S44 & 6/4.. - 50 $48.50 $33.50 $23.50 
a dc oem ats 3.50 - - 43.50 FBO .§ occas 
a4 ciwdwanere diada $25.50 
IDAHO WHITE PINE— 
No. 1 No. No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
S cdwamenake $54.00 $44.60 $26.00 ..... aedda 
OO iccmengarnd 55.00 5.00 30.00 
- ager err 53.00 41.00 30.00 
BO idcdtenuaws 56.00 41.00 30.00 ..... deen 
1) i meee 69.50 — SEG: \ncben ya 
4” & WiGGPen «cscs .«. $23.00 $10.50 


WHITE Fir, 6- a ,20- wuey. ae 
&10” 12” ane 


ae eer $27. 00 $29, 00 $30. 00 $31.00 owe 
ING. SD Secccces 22.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 ..... 
INGs 4 irc dense dase “nage dees «--» $20.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 26.—Present log quota- 
tions are: 

Cedar: $16 to $20. 

Yellow fir: $28 to $28.50, $21 and $15. 

Red fir: $20 and $21. 

Spruce: $32, $25 and $15. 

Hemlock: $14 to $16. 





Everett, Wash., Feb. 23.—The log market re- 
mains firm, except possibly cedar, which has a 
weak tendency due to the shingle market. Quo- 
tations: 

Fir: No $28; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $15. 

uae Oiete containing shingle ‘logs only, $18 
| me 25 cents added for each 1 percent of lumber 
ogs 

Hemlock: No 

Spruce: No. 1, 08: No, 


$20; a. 3, $14 


, $21; No. 3, $15. 
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Coupon Books 


SAVE 


Labor and Money 


Ourfecilities enable 
Us to Vive exceptions 
ally prompt service: 


FOR SAMPEES AND PRICES 
WRITE TO 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
. RO BOX 346 N 














Portland, Ore. 


E helieve 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


























Keller and Boyd 
Owners and 
Operators ' 
J 
e 
In San Francisco ~ 
IGHT in the heart of the new 
business center, Eighth and 
Market Streets. Accessible to 
every transportation point and 
most convenient to business and 
financial districts. 
~~ HOTEL — 
D.M. -Linnard Ernest Drury 
Lessee Manager 
All Lumbermen - 
maketheirhead- 
quarters at the 
Radisson 
Hotel 
MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 


Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


= With Running Water, 
$2.00 per day. 
With Toilet 
$2.75 per day. 
| With Bath a Tailet, 





$3.00 and up, 








FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Feb. 23.—The following prices 
were realized on fir, western hemlock and cedar 
for the week ended today: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
No. 2 No. 3 No. 2 No. 3 
Clr.&btr. Clr.&btr. Clr.&btr. Clr.&btr. 
1x3”....$57.50 $47.00 1%4x3”..$60.50 
IKE” ..00:0 Dae 47.00 11%4x4”.. 57.50 49.50 
1x6”.... 56.50 49.00 inxen 59.50 49.50 


Slash Grain Floorings 


1x3”... .$39.00 $36.00 1%x3”..$47.50 
1x4”.... 39.00 36.00 13%4x4".. 44.50 36.50 
1x6”.... 42.00 40.00 1%4x6".. 46.50 36.50 


Vertical Grain Stepping 


Aes SE a eg a $70.00 $60.00 
O56, Seer eS BOSE bis oicccsae ones 72.00 62.00 
Finish No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
BES wig ctsietn se ea WNe Versa e de sie een $54.00 $48.00 

2 a ee i Pt Re 55.0 49.00 
EB eNO ss ca kaeeeswaeresuvinwsen 56.00 50.00 
MM ain 4 le SA a.0 shin Baie Kiel Wiese 58.00 52.00 
1%, 1x5, ee | a |, die ane eae 59.00 53.00 

ee re eee ee 58.00 52.00 
ou e ie Be a |. ee ie 66.00 60.00 


Ceiling C&EV and C&EB and Partition 


34x4”...$37.00 $32.00 %x6”...$40.50 
x4”... 39.00 33.50 Ber... - 42.50 37.00 
%x4"... 37.50 32.50 6” = 00 36.00 
1x4”.... 40.00 37.00 1x6”. 43.50 40.50 


Drop Siding, Rustic 


5x6”... .$36.00 $33.00 1x6”....$40.00 $37.50 
axt” 0 BE00 35.00 TES” 036 SU00 44.00 
Fir Battens 
a 0) a re $0.70 6 QU wincgalces $0.85 
oo PAR. Vcxewsewen ee BT PI ie reel ies .90 
Lath 
BMP; s COE ARROMMNG sais os oisiea mew acsuens oss ened $4.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 
com, com. 
oats Re ER cc vain cicoedeee $19.00 $16.00 
Se ee re er rem re ere 17.0 14.0 
Ke” Deis ess oebsee 5Sa ORT 16.50 13.50 
BRE NRAO | 06 ss dudes esesacsane 18.50 15.50 
BRAS  GEbGhcéncs Seanad persns usin 19.00 16.00 
res & IU cvihwaxedars ces S Siaaew wae 20.50 17.50 
PPI CE ETE RU Or ee 19.50 16.50 
ins ag | | he AAD Ae a cre 20.50 17.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
SRO MORE Oia tis Seeaknseuewowee oe “ 00 
3x6, Fe BEG” secsdsnsosasseedeus 21.50 8.50 
JG | a an See 22.00 19. 00 
3x10, ee Oe SRIE” Svisccccvcsewos sere 23.00 20.00 
Common Dimension, $1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com com. com. 
2x3, 2x4”..$17.50 $14.50 2x14”..... $20.00 $17.00 
2x6, 2x8”.. 17.00 14.00  2x16”..... 21.00 18.00 
| 18.00 15.00 2x18”..... 23.00 20.00 
BERS osceis 18.50 15.50 2x20”..... 25.00 22.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 
TS $16.50 $13.50 SO” ocoxnsied $19.50 $16.50 
EE cn usiaG 17.50 14.50 ee 20.50 17.50 
| re 18.50 15.50 De ww ees 22.50 19.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel No.1 _ Sel 
com. com. com. com. 
6x 6”....$24.00 $27.00 18x18”....$28.00 $31.00 


10x10”.... 25.00 28.00 
14x14”.... 25.50 28.50 or ‘ 
16x16”.... 26.00 29.00 24x24”.... 34.00 37.00 


Common Timbers 


34 to 40’..$26.00 $29.00 72to 80’.$51. so $54.00 
42 to 50’.. 30.00 33.00 82to 90’. 61.0 64.00 
52 to 60’.. 36.00 39.00 92to0 100’. 73-00 76.00 
62 to 70’.. 42.00 45.00 


Ties, Rough 
ON SISO FRO” ve acee ve teed $20.00 
ME (5655905. e008 IPO0 AMO. 2) sansaseeece 11.25 
HEMLOCK— 
Boards SiS or Shiplap 
pees 1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
om. com com. com. 
1x2 & 3”. $19. 00 $16.00 1% & 1% 
ee 17.00 14.00 x4” ....$19.00 $16.00 
|: oe 17.50 14.50 x6” - 19.50 16.50 
1x8 & 10”. 18.50 165.50 x8 & 10” ey 17.50 
1x13” 19.00 16.00 x15” 18.00 
14%4x2 & 3” th 00 18.00 
RED CEDAR— 

Common Boards and Shiplap 
ere $16.50 $11.50 1x10”..... $19.00 $14.00 
rer 00 63200). 2082”... 20.00 15.00 
BER vsascinwe 18.00 13.00 

Flume Stock 
Syne $22.00 $17.00 1x10”..... $24.00 $19.00 
re Zand «6 EBO8 O17"... 25.00 20.0 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 26.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: 

Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Prices Prices Prices 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


1x4” BO: 2 Cl@AP o.cicccces $54.00 $50.00 $51.09 
INGs B Wes cdsinvinwacaces 41.00 36.00 Bode 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 and better .... 34.00 30.00 apres 
OG cid clatewea <tew:e 6 25.00 oueteas éatics 
1x6” No. 2 and better .... 37.00 34.00 36.00 
OE. 25568 secu vswste 29.00 veers éteee 
Stepping 
No. 2 clear and better..... 70.00 68.00 
Finish No. 2 and Better 
SRG i 90" 5... sichisawcae.ce 61.00 50.00 
Casing and baee......cc0» 68.00 66.00 
see 
5x4” No. 2 clr. & btr. ... 32.50 26.50 28.00 
1 eR ee res 22.50 20.50 aauas 
1x4” No. 2 clr. & btr. ... 33.00 28.00 29.00 
IO, 6 CIAL 60sec 26.00 25.00 cata 
Drop mae" 
1x6” No. 2 clr. & btr. .... 37.00 31.00 
DVO. 8 CIOBY ccccasacs 28.50 25.00 
No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 
-_ a Bee cre eaanees 19.50 18.50 19.50 
Beit ee eee 22.00 20.00 20.00 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
Von ae Ai Te 20.50 18.50 18.50 
Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 
454", 12 to 16’ B4S....00%0 22.50 18.50 22.50 
Sx12”, 12:70 36’ BEB....6c6.0% 24.00 20.00 «sae 
Timbers, 32’ and Under, No. 1 Common 
RO Se aia nce in oie Sores 27.00 23.00 26.00 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 26.—Fir prices today, 
mixed car basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


SO DN BNP Rakeieceliieseeeveeenes $57.00 
No. ; os med Rgih alhREs COE Se eeeeeineleee 53.00 

DRM Ab I Niels ecw cae Nee eeCameeeet #6 39.00 

1x3 and Wer ‘a 2 clear and better..... 54.50 
POs 8 CEs ccacccccsccnees 43.00 


Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better 





errr rrr re rere 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better 
BN EE hha 5 SG v6.0 oe Me slrwie Ki See kus 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1144” No. 2 clear and better........ 70.00 
Finish 
DO. 2 ClOAE BIN DOSER ii ick k ovikc esos cvveccs 58.00 
Ceiling 
5gx4” No. 2 clear and better .........e00-. 31.00 
pe ere ee rece 24.50 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better ....... Palnertote 32.00 
he rrr er eee 27.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
ix6” No.2 clear anid better .....cccecesess 34.00 
DO OE. Siscicssedesus ber pcce@ansee 30.50 
Boards 
MASEL Sgndtgilet aa oysnsoi-e: tees Tata esb aerate: onde e20 slate $18. “em . 
SE aan ei Onc OR TURES (ope dO See SEEM $16 
Dimension—2x4-inch, $4S 
Pods. eamN EN  cieieceistieapleie niaisinsd ae eoleneeas 18.50 
Re 25 ra\o A orsco bigs aaa te fib ia Gib Wig Ns. © Cvlalele DER ORE 15.00 
Timbers 
SOE EOL RCC One TC 22.00 
WD HANNE RRO oo cd 6..6.c¥y cediccesiee b4'ccwe% 24.00 
Miscellaneous Items 
CRIEAROED BOMEOR 6 oi 66 ci0cc6e vaneeceavavdoe 18.00 
RCNA TNE. Feo r5co sin oie bao Hace GA ORR RAO 8D 3.50 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 26.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


Finish, i Rabuisiogiais re Cee TTR CT TT $73.00 
NE SRE MNO 5. 0.6: Sos: 06 %0.0- 6) elbow bec vieie aces 62.00 

Bevel M.S, RM rs Fy ots o ea cs us sale ee Rhee Oe 34.00 
rem rica 35.00 

PE hos Pn odie ee os bd Se A 5s Shee eee Rew Cee 5.50 
PROLOPP BIOCREEL %  skscywecsaeecneeeseene 30.00 
. CSD OTR re 5.8 

 _ OO 

eee EO -aaics weed Reese 46.00 

Common rough dimension.............+++: 25.00 
ROK TOL MADER 5 c.cv ober ceevcesoceweene 20.00 


SE PN i cdo Reaurctneenase 21.00 
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REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 


Bevel Siding, '/o-Inch, S1S1E 


co—Clear 4“ ” “ 
3°-7’ 8'-20’ 3’-7’ 8'’-20’ 3’-20’ 
Y | Creer $33.25 $43.25 $30.25 $40.25 $29.25 
GCE Te 34.25 44.25 32.25 42.25 34.25 
ECT ORT Cre 83.25 43.25 31.25 41.25 33.25 
Random Shop, Rough or S2S, 5” and up, 8’ -20’ 
” ” 2 ” ¢ ” ” 4 ” 5” Nes 6” 


rgd % 
$45.50 $67, 50 $67.50 $53.50 $80.00 $78.00 $82.00 $86.00 
Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 





Clear. \ Pe 

1-inch— 44%’ 5-7’ 8-20" 3-4%’ 5-7’ 8-20 
| roc $52. 50 $62.50 $88.50 $47.50 $57.50 $83. 30 
Be ucscues 52.50 62.50 94.50 47.50 57.50 89.50 
Be xcscnwd 59.50 69.50 96.50 54.50 64.50 91.50 
fe wmecece ate 54.50 64.50 94.50 49.50 59.50 89.50 
3 to 6” 52.50 62.50 ..... 47.50 57.50 ..... 
Marrero. 74.50 74.50 94.50 69.50 69.50 89.50 
WP cccecids 85.50 85.50 98.50 80.50 80.50 93.50 
Ae irtieene's 87.50 87.50 98.50 82.50 82.50 93.50 
MUO TDP oc csece sedee TERE weiss «+e. 89.50 


$59.50 $69.50 $95.00 $54. re $64.50 $90.50 
59.50 69.50 101.50 54.50 64.50 
76.50 103.50 73.50 100.50 
71.50 101.50 66.50 


81.50 101.50 
92.50 105.50 
ne 50 105.50 

- 101.50 


$67.50 $93.50 $52.50 $62.50 $88.50 
67.50 99.50 52.50 62.50 
74.50 101.50 71.50 
99.50 54.50 64.50 


ceoee 64.50 
99.50 


76.50 96.50 
90.50 103.50 87.50 100.50 
92.50 103.50 


89.50 100.50 
99.50 “occa Gene 
* al 22’ and 24’, add $6 to 8’ -20° 





26’-32’, add 
Bungalow Siding, S1S1E 


r-—_Clear—_,_  -———_“‘A’"’—_, 

8’-7’ 8'-20’ 3’-7’ 8-20’ 

OS le $55.25 $58.25 $53.25 $56.25 
Lo er? 59.25 62.25 57.25 60.25 
WE eas avkasies 73.75 76.75 71.75 74.75 
ME So ewan wees 75.75 78.75 13.75 76.75 
MON ics ceca nies 77.75 80.75 75.75 77.75 
Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2S, Random, 8’ -20’ 
1° 14- 4%,” 2" 3” ” of 

14”. fe 50 $124. . ty ° “e 00 $131.00 $134.50 
1¢” 122.50 129.50 127. 2.00 1386.00 139.50 
18”... 127.50 134,60 132. 80 137. 00 141.00 144.50 
20”... 132.50 139.50 137.50 142.00 146.00 149.50 
22”... 187.50 144.50 142.50 147.00 151.00 154.50 
24”... 142.50 149.50 147.50 152.00 156.00 159.50 
26”... 147.50 154.50 152.50 157.00 161.00 164.50 
28”... 152.50 159.50 157.50 162.00 166.00 169.50 
30”... 157.50 164.50 162.50 167.00 171.00 174.50 


Clear and Tank, Rough or S28, 8 to 20’ 


Width— 6” 8” 10% #12” 6-12” 
Thickness— 

Me scale wach uawekecss $112 $112 $113 $114 $112 
ET ‘Sisgesuvnarnnenec’ 116 «#6117 «©6118 #119 117 


Add, for 22-26’, $6; for 26-31’, $14. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 23.—Eastern prices f.0.b. 


mill are: 

Per Square Per M 

4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 

First Grades, Standard Stock 
Metre Stare, 6/2..006<00c6s $2.28 $2.85 
Extra stars, ty Ee 2.48 3.10 
MUMUPS: CIOBTE 2. cccccccccace 2.68 3.35 
WOVIOCtM, B/E 5 vicccesccee’s 3.13 3.90 
ep ciaainbatetea ielengcmanesiate 2.91 4.00 
POPIGCUONE 6 occccecccciece 3.47 4.70 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 

MEtIA 6targ, 6/9 5..00060000% $2.36 $2.95 
EOMOPA SUQPO, 6/Becvcccecscccs 2.5 3.20 
Extra clears 3.60 
Perfects, 5/2 .. 4.00 
Eurekas ..... 4.10 
Perfections 4.80 





Second Grade, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2........ 0.88 $1.10 
Common stars, 5/2........ 1.08@1.21 1.30@1.45 
Common clears ......--... 1.48@1.65  1.80@2.00 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


XXX SGonedian) aad Rite is aad ees $3.30@3.40 
aan CO. 8 o Ree $3.21 4.00 
Recgias ee eee eee 3.27 4.50 
WOPLOCUONM cas ccccccccscas 3.61 4.90 

6/2 16” ar ky ere re 1.60@1.70 


XX 5/2 16” (U. 8.)........ 1.51@1.63  1.90@2.05 





POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Feb. 25.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, on ‘“‘soft tex- 
ture’’ poplar, from Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and on Mississippi Valley 
poplar: 


VALLEY— 
5/4&6/4 8/4 
TPM) icctidwtuideaee we s198@i10 ae $115@120 
Saps & selects... 10@ 7 80@ 8 85@ 90 
IO COM Kccescs 53@ a 58@ 63 63@ 68 
No. 2 com. A..... 34@ 36 40@ 45 40@ 45 
No. 3 com: Bes. 26@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 32 
Sort TEXTURE— 
Me adéaxdadavsas ag? $120@125 $125@130 
Saps & select..... 85@ 90@ 95 95@100 
Sa a. eQ 70 70@ 75 T5@ 80 
No. 2 com. A....- 40@ 45 45@ 48 48@ 50 
No. 2 com. B..... 26@ 28 28@ 30 30 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 25.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on pop- 
lar bevel siding: 


No. 1 No. 2 

Clear Select com. com. 
Of eescsenrens $60.00 $50.00 $30.06 $20.00 
Oe. Sicceacdcden 60.00 50.00 30.00 20.00 
OP - weaeasaas gee GROG 48.00 25.00 19.00 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 25.—Some changes were 
made in poplar siding prices today, balancing 
prices and demand on grades and sizes. Demand 
has been good, and has been decreasing some- 
what with the near approach of active building. 
The market reads: 


FAS Select No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
OP 2¢tecats $50.00 $47.00 $24.00 $18.00 
Te gactnewie 60.00 50.00 30.00 20.00 
OC” wrecceus 62.00 50.00 32.00 22.00 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 36 


NORTHERN PINE 


New York, Feb. 25.—A much better demand 
exists for northern pine than a few weeks ago. 
Stocks here and at mills are very short. Since 
quotations have been brought in line with those 
on Idaho and western pines, inquiries have in- 
creased. Prices are now very firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 27.—Northern pine trade 
has not been active recently, as weather has 
interfered. Buyers have not begun to lay in 
much stock for spring. Prices are holding 
steady. The low grades are especially firm, and 
mill stocks are limited. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 26.—Weather 
that has been unfavorable for the transporta- 
tion of lumber or its consumption outside of 
factories has tended to slow up sales somewhat 
during the last week. Demand shows an im- 
provement over a month ago, however, and 
dealers are sanguine that the buying for spring 
delivery will be most active within a few weeks. 
The large amount of building under considera- 
tion has tended to increase confidence in the 
activities of the approaching season. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—Demand for northern 
pine is developing. There is no quotable change 
in prices. Lower grades, wanted for industrial 
purposes, are stronger than medium. Call for 
choice grades for specialty uses is picking up. 
Competition has restricted trade in medium 
grades, but recent advances on Idaho pine and 
other species have placed northern pine on a 
better basis. Retailers are carrying light stocks 
and buying for immediate requirements. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Feb. 25.—Strength continues to 
mark eastern spruce. Stocks are slightly less 
than usual at this time of year. The turnover 
has been much better during February than for 
several years. Shipments are coming thru regu- 
larly, but not much lumber is being sent down 
from the mills. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—Wholesale trade in 
eastern spruce is larger than seasonable. Di- 
mension business is encouraging. Sometimes 
moderate concessions are given on an easy yard 
schedule, but difficult proportion of lengths and 
sizes are at a premium. Random is firm and 
the tendency is upward. Demand for northern 
and eastern boards absorbs the moderate offer- 
ings. Sellers appear to be developing firmer 
sentiments about values. The log crop is ex- 
pected to run somewhat under last season’s. 
Quotations: Dimension, rail shipments, f.o.b. 



















Time’s Precious 


---when there’s much timber 
to be cut. 


Don’t sacrifice any time “breaking- 
in” your files. 


NICHOLSON Files are ready-sharp, 
all set for their job. 


This is just one of several good 
reasons they’re so extensively used 
in lumber camps. 


NICHOLSON FILE G 


PROVIDENCE,RL.USA. 





























~a File for Every Purpose 











The BESSLER 







Movable 
Stairway 








Well 
Made 
and Well 
Finished 


The Bessler Movable Stairway is attractive 
to the house owner because of the space it 
saves him; and it makes attractive profits 
for you. The only patented stairway of its 
kind in the U. S. 


The Bessler is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction or 
money refunded. 


The Bessler Movable Stairway Co. 


1903 E. Market Street, AKRON, O. 
New York Office, 103 Park Avenue. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pacne GRAND PRIZE 
enn 


Internationa! Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Da f 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacit y 3500 Axes &T 00 S 
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ARD WORK and hard ex- 

perience make lumber out 
of logs. Both are necessary to 
a good product. 





Any product that leads in its 
class must be the result of much 
work and study. Gandy Belt is 
backed by 40 years of it. 





Gandy is just the kind of tough 
belt you have been looking for. 
Best for conveyors, main drives, 
eneral transmission. 


THE GANDY 
BELTING CO. 


MAIN OFFicE; 740 WEST PRATT ST, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


NEW YORK; 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO; 552 WEST ADAMS STREET 


STITCHED 
COTTON FLT 
DUCK 


“It’s the belt with the Green Edge’’ 











It Soon Pays 
. For “Itself, 


and also proves a val- 
uable adjunct in hold- 
ing trade for lumber. 
Many dealers credit 
their big nee trade and broad acquaintance 
to their 


Monarch Meat and Feed Mills 


Put one of these mills in your yard and let the farmers 
know you can grind their corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, 
etc. While you are grinding their feed you can talk 
over future building plans. The extra profit on the 
grinding§will soon pay for the mill. 


Write for catalog today. 








| Sprout, Waldron & Co., municy.ra 








building the World’s 
40 Years best portable Saw 


Mili, 


Also manufacturers of Shingle Mills, 
Edgers and Water Wheels. 
Winner of gold and silver 
medals at Chicago and St. 
Louis World’s Fairs. 





SAW MILLS 


ENGINES 
SAW MILL MACHINERY 


Write for Catalog 


THE ENTERPRISE Co. 
@rejbttectost-tel- Mm Olettes 


«bd 











Boston, 8-foot to 20-foot, 8-inch and under, $48; 
9-inch, $49; 10-inch, $50; 12-inch, $52. Provincial 
random, 2x3” to 2x7”, $38; 2x8”, $44; 2x10”, $45 
to $46. New England random, 2x3 to 2x7, $39 to 
$40; 2x8, $45 to $46; 2x10, $46 to $47; 2x12, $48. 
Covering boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, 
D1S, $38; matched, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, $40 to 
$42. Furring, 1x2, $39 to $40. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Feb. 27.—The hardwood market is 
a little quieter this week, but has lost none of 
its strength. FAS birch, FAS sap gum, better 
qualities of FAS red oak and a number of 
miscellaneous items that are scarce in dry con- 
dition have advanced. The present slight lull 
in demand will be only temporary, say dis- 
tributers, as consumers are working steadily 
and have accumulated hardly any lumber de- 
spite their recent active buying. 


New York, Feb. 25.—Demand for common 
poplar and common chestnut is very good. Red 
gum has had a slight advance and is in excellent 
demand. Oak is a little slow in plain and 
quartered. Red gum, plain No. 1 common, 1-inch, 
brings $65 to $70. No. 1 common poplar, 1-inch, 
is firm at $75. No. 1 common chestnut, 1-inch, 
ranges between $75 and $80. Flooring prices re- 
main unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 26.—While hardwoods 
continue in active demand, the market is not 
so firm as it was two weeks ago. Quotations 
on some items vary widely. Yard stock prices 
are in much better shape, with demand very 
good for all items of flooring and finish. An- 
nouncement of increased schedules by motor 
car manufacturers was followed by a larger in- 
quiry for body stock of various woods. The 
railroads also are increasing their inquiries, and 
there is a heavier demand for timbers in the 
oil fields. ' 





Baltimore, Md., Feb. 25.._Hardwood men state 
that orders are coming in, but can be obtained 
only by determined effort, tho it is not necessary 
to hold out material concessions to secure them, 
the range of prices being either quite firm or 
somewhat higher. Some items are in fairly 
plentiful supply, while others refiect scantiness. 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 25.—Hardwood buying 
by both retailers and factories is brisk. Retail 
stocks are fair but many are broken, so re- 
plenishment orders are the rule. Box, automo- 
bile and furniture factories are good purchasers, 
while railroad inquiries are good, and a number 
of railroad orders have been booked. Shipments 
are prompt, altho some transportation difficul- 
ties are appearing. Prices are firm, and there 


is not much cutting to force trade. Prices of 
oak, Ohio River, are: 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
FAS com. com. com. 
Quartered ..... $150.00 $90.00 $55.00 nes 
RRND 802465 a.loi6 110.00 75.00 53.00 $20.00 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 26.—In February demand 
for hardwood was better than January. Stocks 
are not large in any of the yards, and mills are 
reporting an accumulation of orders from the 
middle West. Prices are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 27.—Hardwood demand is 
fairly active, with dry stocks in the leading 
woods scarce. Maple continues much in de- 
mand, and 1- and 2-inch are kept strong by 
steady call in the flooring trade. The same is 
true of oak, which has gained lately in strength. 
Birch, poplar and basswood are among the 
other woods in fairly good sale. 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 26.—Hardwood business 
is splendid, but the weather has tied up ship- 
ments and stopped production. Sap gum, com- 
mon and better, is in big demand at advanced 
prices. There is a fairly good demand for thick 
quartersawn sap. Ash and oak also are in good 
demand. Attractive offers are made for mag- 
nolia, but the trade is unable to supply the 
demand. 


St. Louis, Feb. 26.—A fair amount of business 
in southern hardwoods was done during the 
week, mostly in small quantities for shipment 
within thirty days. There have been no price 
changes. Some factories have ordered up to 
June on the basis of present prices. Production 
has been retarded somewhat by heavy rains. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 26.—Demand 
continues surprisingly strong for hardwoods, 
which is being featured by the exceptional call 
for No. 3 common as compared with the former 
dullness that characterized this grade. The 
better grades are becoming scarcer and there 


has been a tendency toward stronger prices at 


the mills. Where consumers are able to get de- 
sirable stock promptly there is little quibbling 
about prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 26.—Hardwood business 
continues in fairly good volume. Some dealers 
profess to believe that high prices for the pres- 
ent half year have been seen and that if any 
changes develop they will be on the downward 
side. In fact a very well posted dealer ven- 
tured the prediction that sixty days hence 
prices would be considerably lower. Auto buy- 
ing remains the principal factor in the market, 
Furniture demand is light. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 25.—The only ‘“‘fea- 
ture’? for the week is the reported placing of 
a sizable order for red gum for export to Egypt. 
Domestic demand is about as it was. Sap gum, 
oak in the flooring grades, ash and a few of the 
other specialty woods seem to be leading the 
call with prices well held. Production is held 
down by bad weather and dry stocks unsold 
continue in subnormal volume, with assortments 
more or less ‘‘shot.’’ 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—Hardwood prices are 
firmly held, and the upward tendency on items 
in strong request is pronounced. Inquiries from 
furniture factories are increasing. There is a 
heavy demand from automobile interests. The 
finish mills are buying a lot of material. Floor- 
ing manufacturers are busy. Retail yards are 
buying conservatively. Quotations: FAS, inch: 
Ash, white, $115 to $125; basswood, $95 to $106; 
beech, $80 to $85; birch, red, $140 to $150; birch, 
sap, $120 to $130; gum, red, $95 to $105; maple, 
$105 to $115; oak, white, plain, $110 to $120; oak, 
white, quartered, $150 to $165; poplar, $125 to 
$130. Flooring, {%x2%4 clear; beech, $88 to $90; 
birch, $88 to $91; maple, $103.50 to $108.50; oak, 
white, plain, $112.50 to $114.50; selects, $97.50 to 
$98.50. 


HEMLOCK 


New York, Feb. 25.—The tightening of cargo 
rates and the uncertainty of securing space is 
giving the west Coast distributers no end of con- 
cern. Disposing of all shipments coming in is an 
easy matter. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 27.—Hemlock holds firm, 
with dry stocks rather scarce at mills. Retailers 
are disposed to hold off until better building 
weather. The market is showing strength. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—Hemlock is stronger 
than at the first of the year. Call for low grade 
factory lumber is especially good. Prices have 
been stiffening. Yard stocks have been de- 
creased by building activity. Higher freight 
rates and moderate arrivals have placed western 
hemlock on a firmer basis. Clipped eastern 
boards, 10- to 16-foot, usual proportions, bring 
$40, and northern stock, $39. Random boards 
are $38. Plank are in fairly seasonable demand. 
Dimension is quiet, but there is a ready market 
for scantling, which can be bought a little under 
eastern spruce or Douglas fir. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


A 

New York, Feb. 25.—Box grades of North 
Carolina pine are in good seasonal demand, and 
supplies are fair. Mills do not seem to have a 
great accumulation of orders, and shipments are 
prompt. Planers and resawers have no large 
amount of work ahead, and some mills prefer 
to work their stock rather than sell it in the 
rough. Prices are very firm. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb., 25.—The last week has 
emphasized the strength of the North Carolina 
pine market. Quotations for the most part are 
firm or higher, so buyers are holding back. 
Roofers, which went up sharply not long ago, 
are somewhere near the level from which they 
started. ‘ 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 27.—A little business for 
immediate needs is being done in North Caro- 
lina pine, but sales are largely for coming re- 
quirements of the retailers. Their stocks in 
most cases are somewhat depleted. Prices are 
nominally unchanged from a week ago, and 
are expected to show greater firmness soon. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—Distributers report 
some slackening in the request for North Caro- 
lina pine, weather interfering with the move- 
ment from retail yards. Retailers are cautious 
about ordering ahead. There are now chances 
to pick up C rift shortleaf flooring at $2.50 less 
than the lower prices quoted earlier this month; 
B rift is being shaded $1, and Bé&better flat, 
$1.50. Shortleaf roofers are easier, Demand for 
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shop is about steady and prices are firmly held. 
Rough edge, 4/4 under 12-inch, is, $63 and up. 
Low range on shortleaf flooring, 1x4”: A rift, 
$92.50; B rift, $87; C rift, $71.50; B& better flat, 
$57.50. Partition, B&better, 11/16, $58.25. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 27.—A marked weakening in the 
Douglas fir market is reported this week, with 
slash grain upper grades having dropped as 
much at $2 to $3, while dimension sells about 
$1 lower than a fortnight ago. Not a great deal 
of business is being transacted, but distributers 
say that prospects are for good business as soon 
as weather conditions have improved and the 
market steadied. 


New York, Feb. 25.—Cargo arrivals of Douglas 
fir and western spruce have kept well up. There 
is no accumulation here, and transit lumber is 
easily disposed of. Bad weather last week had 
little or no effect on inquiries or demand. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 26.—The demand for 
Pacific coast products is light, and very little 
fir and hemlock were bought in this market 
last week. Mixed cars mostly are wanted, with 
nearly all orders calling for boards and floor- 
ing. Prices on fir have been somewhat saggy 
for two weeks. 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 26.—Although the fir mar- 
ket is less firm and there has not been a tend- 
ency to decrease prices, dealers expect an ad- 
vance just as soon as there is settled weather. 
Stocks here are in fair shape. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 27.—Fir trade is fair, with 
an active sale for stock arriving by water route. 
Rail business is, however, backward. Cargo 
space promises to be a problem. Railroad buy- 
ing is not at all brisk. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—Demand for Douglas 
fir is holding up‘ pretty well, when the bad 
weather is considered. There are encouraging 
inquiries for both yard and industrial items. 
Recent arrivals have been light. Prices are 
held firm by the upward tendency of cargo rates, 
altho mills are more eager for business. Call 
for spruce and cedar is fair, but fir is getting 
the big share of attention. Two-inch Douglas 
fir, rough, ship’s tackle, Boston, is $39.50; 
dressed, $1 less; 3-inch and square, rough, $41; 


dressed, $40. 
CYPRESS 


Chicago, Feb. 27.—Trade in cypress is still 
limited in this section. Retailers remain con- 
servative, and the greater part of current trans- 
actions are with industrial consumers. Prices 
have shown no noteworthy changes. 


New York, Feb. 25.—Cypress prices are hold- 
ing firm, and trade is normal. Stocks are suf- 
ficient to take care of the demand easily. Ship- 
ments are coming in on time. Retailers are 
not given to adding largely to stocks. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 26.—There has been a 
considerable falling off in demand for cypress. 
Country yards had begun to place orders, but 
apparently the bad weather has halted demand 
there. City yards are buying moldings and 
dimension, and there is a small call from in- 
dustrial consumers. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 25.—Cypress producers 
have no such stocks as might exert pressure 
upon the market, and quotations are either very 
firm or somewhat higher. The trend is upward. 
There appear to be many inquiries out, and 
stocks are being taken up so rapidly that de- 
livery in not a few instances must be delayed. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 26.—There is little 
change in the cypress market. Demand is only 
fair. Country dealers have not begun buying 
to any noticeable extent. Prices remain steady. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 25.—Local reports in- 
dicate another featureless week, without change 
of prices or in character of demand and orders 
of about the same volume as for the previous 
week. The outlook is rated good and trade 
comment is cheerful. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—Volume of business 
in cypress, and prices, are holding their own. 
Retail yard trade is coming along rather slowly, 
while industrial buying has been well sustained 
and some expansion is noted. Quotations: FAS, 
4/4, $98 to $105; 5/4 and 6/4, $103 to $110; 8/4, 











Fy 165) | is interesting to watch the skill 
eB 1 with which many of the success- 
yey Ges} ful lumber dealers thruout the 
——— country manipulate their Oak 
Flooring purchases that they may secure 
access to low price work and also to 
quality trade, placing the former business 
with those manufacturers that are ever 
ready to take orders at low prices, and 
reserving their higher class requirements 
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THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD FLOORING CO. 
111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


{ NINETEENTH IN AN ADVERTISING SERIES. 
PRODUCED IN OUR OWN OFFICES 


























To Cut 


Delivery 
Costs 


Haul big loads for less money. A 
Fruehauf trailer can easily handle 2% 
ton loads. And compare its cost with that 
of a 2% ton truck. A Fruehauf-Ford 
combination costs $1300. A 2% ton truck 
sells for around $2500. Doesn’t that $1200 
saving look good to you? 

Besides that, you'll save a lot in tires, gas, 
oil, etc. 





You can use a Fruehauf 
trailer with a Dodge, 
Chevrolet, or any other 


viewer  Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


ou of the savings other 
ioleas dealers are making 


and how you can save, too. 10945 Harper Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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SPOKANE éextir 


Miss 
Spokane 
Invites 
Lumbermen 


to visit THE HUB of 
the largest Idaho and 
Western White Pine 
producing district in 
the world. 


Served by five trans- 
continental railroads. 


For Inland Empire 
Stocks, write 











Frank D. Moon Co. Wendorf & Rogers 


Lumber 
639 Peyton Bldg. East 3801 Sprague Ave. 











Bock & Wooster Lhbr. Co. Bert R. West Lumber Co. 
1128 Old Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 720 Old Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 














Hagenbuch Lumber Co. Duffy-Hamacher Lbr. Co. 
723 Old Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 810 Old Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 









































Our No. 15 All Steel-lron Mill 


IS SOMETHING NEW 


Send for Special Bulletin 
describing same. 











a ) 5 other sizes of 
) Regular Type Mills 





Complete Circular Mill 
Outfits 





No. 15 All Steel-Iron Saw Mills. 


Edgers - Trimmers, Etc. 





The Knight Manufacturing Co., canton; onio 








$108 to $121; 12/4, $130 to $136. Selects, 4/4, $83 
to $93; 5/4 and 6/4, $88 to $98; 8/4, $95 to $101, 
Shop, 4/4, $53 to $63; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 to $71; 
8/4, $75 to $85. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 27.—The market for western 
pines has changed in no important respect, 
Demand for yard items is dull, but there is a 
fair call for shop lumber and lower grades for 
box purposes, and prices hold up well. 


New York, Feb. 25.—Western white pine low 
grades are pretty scarce, and are as last week, 
$1 to $2 higher than a month ago. The 1x4- to 
12-inch No. 4 common is $39 f.o.b. 87 cent rate, 
Idaho white pine in the same grade brings only 
50 cents more. Rail shipments during February 
came in twice as fast as in January. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 26.—Factory items con- 
tinue in active demand and buyers find it hard 
to secure some of the stuff they want. There is 
a small call for retail stock, mostly mixed cars 
of moldings, finish and boards. Prices have 
been holding up well. 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 26.—The market price of 
western pines continues firm, with stocks low 
and broken. Retailers have increased their 
orders, expecting more active demand soon, as 
well as price changes. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 27.—Trade in the Cali- 
fornia pines is rather quiet, due largely to 
severe weather. Retailers find it difficult to 
make deliveries in many country sections, and 
so are holding off on purchases. Prices show 
little change, with No. 1 shop lumber notably 
scarce at the mills. . 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—Western pines prices 
are strong. Yardmen show interest in stock for 
spring, but mixed car orders predominate and 
quick shipment is nearly always insisted upon. 
Demand is rather better from industrial consum- 
ers, including finish mills, than from retailers. 
Idaho white pine offerings are light, and mill 
stocks of No. 1 and No. 2 common are reported 
low and broken. Recent advances are firmly 
maintained. Wholesale quotations, f.o.b. Bos- 
ton, Idaho white pine: 


1x4 1x6 1x8 1x10 
No. 1 Com. <..% $69.50 $70.50 $69.50 $72.50 
No. 2 com..... 59.50 60.50 58.00 58.00 
No. 8 COM... 41.50 45.00 46.50 46.50 

REDWOOD 


New York, Feb. 25.—Redwood siding and shop 
lumber continue to lead the demand. No price 
changes of any consequence have occurred dur- 
ing February. Shipments are coming thru most 
satisfactorily and stocks are well kept up. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 26.—Representatives of 
redwood mills say business in their line is un- 
usually quiet, largely because of the lack of in- 
dustrial demand, which should be good now. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—Trade in redwood is 
disappointing, the weather being bad. There is 
a fair factory trade. Prices are fairly steady, 
but some items show a tendency to waver under 
strong selling pressure. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 27.—\Demand for southern pine 
has been only fair this week, as outdoor work 
is still restricted. Dimension is selling a little 
lower than recently, but most other items are 
being strongly held. This is particularly true 
of boards and finish. Transit cars are rather 
plentiful. Board loadings are being readily sold, 
but it is hard to dispose of dimension loadings. 
The mills are showing no eagerness for new 
business. 


New York, Feb. 25.—A number of transit cars 
of southern pine roofers, flooring and 2-inch 
stock are coming in. None seem to be in dis- 
tress, being sold before reaching diversion points. 
Mills seem to have good assortments, but not a 
great deal of any one item. Mills are now quot- 
ing subject to prior sales. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 26.—Demand for south- 
ern pine is slow and prices are weak. The East 
and the South are furnishing most of the orders. 
There is more mixed car business than for some 
time. Middlewestern country demand is very 
slow, and city demand is little better. The oil 
fields are calling for more lumber and timbers 
since the price of crude oil advanced. A good 
many transit cars are being offered here. Some 
of the big manufacturers put out new and higher 
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prices two weeks ago, but have not been making 
sales on that basis. The demand still is running 
largely to boards, flooring and finish. 

Baltimore, Md., Feb. 25.—Longleaf inquiry 
keeps up quite well. Neither at mills nor here 
are the stocks of such size as to make selection 
very easy. Some building grades which ad- 
vanced rapidly show indications of reaction. 
Producers are disposed to mark up quotations, 
and buyers hesitate. 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 26.—Heavy snows and 
freezing temperature have caused a slackening 
in demand for southern pine. No price reduc- 
tions have been reported. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 27.—Southern pine prices 
are unsettled and some retailers are holding off. 
Severe weather has limited yard demand. No 
actual change in prices has taken place. 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 26.—With stacks of orders 
on the desks of Houston sales managers, ship- 
ments are paralyzed as the result of bad 
weather. Transits are cleared up and lower 
grades are firmer. Upper grades remain strong. 


St. Louis, Feb. 26.—Demand for southern 
pine has been small, but prices have remained 
virtually the same. There is a strong market 
in the upper grades, and on such items as floor- 
ing, ceiling, drop siding and finish. It is said 
that retailers have pretty well filled their pres- 
ent needs and are waiting for better weather 
before making additional purchases. About 
all the large purchases made by wholesalers in 
November and December have been shipped. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 26.—There is little 
change in the southern pine market. Business 
is not as active as it was and prices are about 
the same. Retailers have stopped stocking up 
and present business is largely for transit cars. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 25.—Mill reports indi- 
cate that bookings increased by a hairline or 
two, in comparison with the preceding week. 
Production remained about where it was, while 
shipments registered a decrease by the same 
comparison. Despite increased cut during the 
last several weeks, mills still report broken as- 
sortments. While some decrease of offered 
business for immediate delivery is indicated by 
the trade comment, inquiry is said to be active, 
with mills still declining some business because 
of stock conditions. Prices are well held on 
the whole, tho there are occasional reports of 
concessions of $1 or so on items not in present 
active call. South‘ American demand is picking 
up. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—Cold weather and 
snow are interfering with the distribution of 
southern pine by retail yards but trade in inside 
lumber is of good seasonable proportions. Most 
yards are fairly well supplied for current needs 
and are very cautious about buying. Whole- 
salers are pressing harder for business, but with 
small success. Longleaf dimension and heavy 
timbers are steady to firm. Longleaf flooring 
and partition are very firm. Roofers look rather 
uncertain. An excellent make of 1x8-inch kiln 
dried board is now being offered here at $40, 
but air dried stock can be had for about $5 less. 
High range of quotations on longleaf flooring, 
1x4: A rift, $102; B rift, $97; C rift, $87.50; 
oo flat, $65. Partition, B&better, 11/16, 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Feb. 27.—Shingle demand is poor and 
the market is weak, despite the low state of 
manufacturers’ stocks and the fact that output 
has declined to a minimum. Red cedar clears 
are quoted at $4.61, Chicago base; stars at $3.91, 
and XXXXX at $5.36. Lath has a fair demand, 
and while stocks for immediate delivery are 
Scarce in many sections, a lot can still be con- 
tracted for. Lath prices are: Merchantable 
jack pine, $8 to $8.25; merchantable balsam and 
spruce, $8.50 to $8.75; No. 1 northern white pine, 
$10; No. 1 spruce, $8.75; No. 1 fir, $7; No. 1 
— hemlock, $9; No. 1 western hemlock, 

New York, Feb. 25.—Demand for lath is main- 
tained. Prices are stiffening. There is not as 
ready a market for shingles as there was during 
the latter part of January and early February. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—Shingle trade is light, 
but prices are firmly maintained. Partly due to 
higher cargo rates, best British Columbia red 
cedars are now $5.81 to $5.91, Boston. White 
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Craig Mountain 


Quality 
Western White Pine 


Western White Pine. 
in Finish, Moulding and Bevel Siding. 


ters for the famousCraig Mountain sho 
and factory lumber. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
Winchester, Idaho 


E. H. VAN OSTRAND, Pres. 
W. C. GEDDES, Vice Pres. & Gen’! Manager. 





F you wish to build big sales on the 
solid foundation of high quality lumber 
it will pay you to stock Craig Mountain 


Yard buyers will find exceptional values 


And remember, we are still headquar- 




















“QUALITY” 


for dealers. carlots mixed with “Quality” Oak Flooring. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 





Oak Flooring Cash in now on a product for which a demand is now created. 
attracts and holds “Kilmoth” Closet Lining 


trade ee merit. It’s offers big sales possibilities because builders know the advantages 
a steady ‘‘repeater’ of Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar Closet Lining. Order L. C. L. or 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 
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Here’s the 


Place to Buy 


and Western 
Hemlock 


Lumber 


Fir Lath 


Being Manufacturers we will 
ship by Car or Cargo. 


Canyon Lumber Company 









EVE 


RETT, WASH. 


J. A. THEURER, President 
A. G. WORTHINGTON, Vice-Pres. 
R. HAMBIDGE, Treas. and Mgr. 


Daily Mill Capacity 
300,000 Feet. 


Douglas Fir 
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12th Street and Baltimore Avenue 
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N the very center of 
the business district, 
the combined buying 


n room accommoda. 
tions,cafe and dining 
service at fair prices. 
S. J. WHITMORE, 
Chairman 





JOSEPH REICHL, 
V-P. and Gen. Mer. 
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cedars are $6 to $5.50 for extras, and $5.50 to 
$4.85 for clears. Spruce lath are firm. The pre- 
dicted 25 cent advance has been made, and 
further advances are likely. Actual sales are 
at $8.25 to $8.50 for 1%-inch; $9.25 to $9.50 for 
15%-inch. One large producer now asks $9 for 
narrow and $10 for wide. There are few lath 
in first hands. Spruce clapboards are rather 
scarce and firm at $120 for extras and $115 for 
clears, altho business is quiet. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 26.—The_ shingle 
market is dull. Most sales are of transits, at q 
concession from mill prices, which are still $3.35 
for clears and $2.85 for stars. The demand for 
siding is slow and there has been only a small 
demand for lath in the last week, 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 25.—Shingles and lath 
show increased firmness, and it is said that some 
items have been advanced about $1. Cypress 
H. B. Short heart shingles have been raised to 
$21, with A’s still at $15. The market for lath 
is also quite active, so that the rather large re- 
ceipts here have been absorbed without real 
trouble, and prices are now steady, with cypress 
lath held at $10 to $11; spruce, at $10, and pine 
at $8.50. 


Columbus, Ohlo, Feb. 25.—Shingle trade is 
showing considerable activity, especially in rural 
sections. City retailers are buying to a limited 
extent. Shingle receipts are sufficient for cur- 
rent needs. Prices are steady, with red cedar 
extra clears quoted at $4.90, and extra stars 
around $4.36, delivered. Lath trade is steady, 
and prices are strong at previous levels. 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 26.—Some dealers, due to 
lower shingle quotations from mills, expect a 
slight reduction within the next ten days. A 
slight increase in orders for cedar siding has 
been reported. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 27.—Shingles show an easy 
tone, with a slight lowering in extra clears, 
quoted here at $4.91, with stars at, $4.31 and 
British Columbia XXXXX at $5.61. Demand has 
been backward. The lath market holds strong. 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 26.—Shingles and lath 
both are quiet. Shingle prices are unchanged, 
but lath are off. Stars are quoted at $4.09, and 
clears at $4.77, Houston. Lath are $4.25 and 
$2.75. 


St. Louis, Feb. 28.—There is not much ac- 
tivity in either lath or shingles. Prevailing 
prices on shingles are $3.10 for clears and $2.60 
for stars, Pacific coast base. Lath are quoted at 
about $4 for No. 2, and $4.45 to $4.75 for No. 1. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 25.—Cypress shingles 
continue in better than normal demand for the 
season, the gain being credited to increased 
southern requirements largely. Cypress lath 
sell fairly well, little change being noted for 
the week and No. 1 lath generally restricted to 
mixed car orders. No change in price is re- 


ported. 
MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—There is a very good 
demand for mahogany from nearly all classes of 
consumers. Production is being absorbed 
promptly. Strong demand has prevented the 
building up of distributers’ assortments, so quick 
shipments can not be had. No. 3 common is 
sold well ahead. Specialties are consuming sub- 
stantial quantities of lower grades. Call for 
inside finish and paneling is well sustained. 
Furniture trade is picking up. Prices are firmly 
held. Quotations on solid mahogany, f.o.b. Bos- 
ton, log run for figure, air dried: 


5/4, 10/4 
4/4 6/4 & 8/4 & 12/4 
BASS saci sine eewe $220 $225 $230 
No. 1 common.... 170@175 175@180 185@200 
No. 2 common.... 115 125 135 


No. 3 common, broken lots only, $55. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—Industrial buyers are 
calling for a very fair winter volume of packing 
lumber. Boxboard and shook manufacturers 
have only moderate stocks, and a normal de- 
mand would cause scarcity of native stocks, as 
competition of substitute containers has tended 
to reduce the cut of box lumber. The market is 
steady to firm. Good pine boxboards, inch, fetch 
around $40, and ordinary merchantable stock, 
about $34 to $37. Mixed lots of inch boxboards 
range from $25 to $30. 
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to 
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nd News Letters = — 
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_ (Continued from page 89) agree OS 
or 
od NEW YORK, N. Y. 
a Feb. 25.—While weather has not been good, the 
lumber movement has been far ahead of that of 
February a year ago. Retailers and wholesalers 
alike in the metropolitan district, Long Island, 
gle northern New Jersey, up-State New York and Con- 
Pr necticut report a volume of business never before 
86 equaled for the season. If one is to judge by the 
or business transacted in January and February, all . 
all of this section of the country is on the verge of aes ~ 
a business that will tax facilities and supplies to 
the utmost. Few transit cars of any lumber are = - aie 
th coming in to New York and standing unsold even . 
ne for one day. ‘The vast majority of such cars are ——— 
8S disposed of before they hit the consuming center. = ‘Ay 
to Roofers, one of the few a to pe —_ ee 
rule, are inclined to be weak. Some transit cars r 
~ show materially lower prices than are quoted for é aM HEA 
al mill shipments. Southern pine roofers average 
38 around $33. Two weeks ago figuring was done on 


cee ae ise Manatee 3 : sa 4 2 e 
ea tssls OF S90. noting ae uuch trom caine at {| =e Trend in Modern Building 


present, so delays in shipments are lessened. Prob- 


7 <i: Mag conten hg img Ming ge wag insures a constant and steadily increasing demand for frames. 
al railroads have more than done their bit to help : ; : , , . . 
d out the lumber business in particular. The yards More windows! light! ventilation! these are things builders in- 
P. in this section are buying very steadily, due pri- : ’ ° . P 3 
ir marily to the building that even now is in active sist upon and you can t do more toward satisfying their de 
8 progress. While it is true they are not buying in mands than by supplying 

y, large quantities, yet they are snapping up all 


transit lumber. There have not been many com- 


plaints on shipments. A number of the most ac- e 
tive lumber using industrials are buying, and are Ee e e 





” using considerably more lumber than in recent 
4 years. Contracts that used to be made by indus- EJ od 
A trials for shipments to be spread over a period te ine rames 
. of three months are now confined to one month for 
the same amounts. 
John H. Kirby, president, and J. W. Link, vice WINDOW, DOOR, SASH AND CELLAR 
; president and general manager, of the Kirby Lum- 
“ 2 in ¢ ar fr t Pex., he ’ , 
i gg gga de Ainge ns rs pM a They are made of thoroughly kiln dried lumber and manu- 
‘ “it looks as if we are going to have a mighty good factured to exact size. When fitted with sash of correct size 
business in car materials.” Ray Wiess, New York : . ° 
manager, will make a trip to Pittsburgh the lat- windows are sure to work satisfactorily. : 
ter part of this week, visiting the railroads and For your convenience in handling and storing, our frames 
‘ car companies in that territory. are e : oie 
l T. M. Cook, of the inspection service of the ——— in two steel banded bundles (or any other way y 
l Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, says pre er). 
southern pine is holding its own and that orders Frames are furnished with or without pulleys. We carry a 
are still in excess of production. Last week, ac- k f b h d d TT . h rm” E h d 
cording to Mr. Cook, rains were still interfering stock 0 oth screw an rive pulleys, either rnishea on 
with logging, and naturally cut down production. request. 
Mills scarcely show any surplus stocks in any P 
: items, said Mr. Cook, and from present indications Try a car of assorted sizes 


only a fair amount of surplus stocks of any kind 
will be found even in March. 

A. J. Hartman, of the Phillip Lanier Lumber Co. 
reports an encouraging business for February. 
This company specializes in southern pine lumber, 
flooring, roofers and timber. Mr. Hartmann re- 
ported an improvement in shipments of southern = 
lumber. Hamlin Cross Ranney, of the Henry 
Brabson Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., has been 
visiting the New York trade. UL 

H. N. Woodruff, jr., general manager Hattiesburg 
Creosoting Co., of Hattiesburg, Miss., has just con- 
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init 2 tae es ee ee BRANCH SALES OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES : 

I. P. Keith, manager of the structural timbers ANDREW M. CHRISTENSON, HERBERT KING, 
soonens of the West Coast Forest Products Andrews Hotel, Minneapolis. P. O. Box 111, Maxwell Sta., Detroit 
bel Join Mr Fe Stronach, manager of te i ELWOOD TATE ream 

whe Sy 3 321 Park Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 1617 Ames St., Saginaw, Mich. 
dustrial department of the bureau. Both men had . . 








been in New York since Jan. 1 and will continue 
together to Seattle, where they will join Chester 
J. Hogue, manager of the bureau. The three offi- 
cials will return to New York early in April. 

Ford C. Close, of the Close Lumber Corporation, 
2 Rector Street, and Charles Lockridge, president 
of the Intercoastal Lumber Shippers’ Association, 
— several days together last week in Atlantic 

y. 

S. A. Blair, of the Blair Lumber Co., reported 
that his firm was busy last week unloading lum- 
ber from four vessels that had just arrived from 
the Pacific coast. Mr. Blair says business for 
February has been excellent, with prospects un- 
usually bright from all angles, except for an ex- 
pected advance in freight rates. Mr. Blair said 
business in Brooklyn had been unusually heavy 
since February opened. 

L, A. Hold, of the Hold-Meredith Lumber Cor- 
poration, has just been made a director of the 
Bank of Smithtown, Smithtown, L. I., thereby 
adding another link to his many interests. Mr. 
Hold recently returned from a trip thru Georgia, 
where he says he found conditions very good de- 
spite a long siege of bad weather. “There is 
plenty of lumber in the South,” said Mr. Hold, 
but the mills can not dry it fast enough.” The 
Hold-Meredith company deals extensively in fir 
and hemlock, and Mr. Hold contemplates making a 








Planer Knives 
That Fit Your Special Needs 


Our wide experience in selecting knives for factories 
that use every variety of wood has given us unusual abil- 
ity to gauge your special needs. 


We select the knife that will mean greatest efficiency 
for you—maximum output at lowest cost. 


Write for full particulars about our planer and jointer knives, 
milled cutters, moulding cutters, blanks, tenoner knives, etc. 


Taylor, Stiles & Co. 


RIEGELSVILLE, N. J., U. S. A. 
Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo., Western Agents. 
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TIMBER PROPERTIES BOUGHT AND SOLD 





44 Years’ Experience 


Since 1880, Lacey engineering service and 
appraisals have been nationally recognized as 
standard by the forest industries and by 
bankers as a sound basis for the purchase or 
financing of timber properties. 


A letter or personal call will place this experi- 
enced counsel at your service. 


Established 1880 


James D, LA C E Yo Co. 


Timber Land Factors 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


626 Henry Building, Seattle 350 Madison Ave., New York 


ESTIMATES—APPRAISALS—FINANCING 
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ROSS CARRIERS 


Used by Putnam Lumber Company 
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Economically Handle the Entire Output 
of Ortega, Florida, Plant 


_The sawmill operates day and night while the planing mill works 
nights part of the time. This large output of lumber and timbers is 
quickly and economically handled by the Ross Carriers. 


The General Manager of this company also reports a big saving in 
the upkeep of histramways. The rubber tires of the Ross Carriers 
do not splinter the planking like the steel tires of lumber buggies. 

Write today for complete data on either electric or gasoline oper- 
ated Ross Carriers; also names of other lumber companies using them. 


The Ross Carrier Co. MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 


- 69 Columbia Street, : . - Seattle 
Office and Plant 249 Monadnock Building, - San Francisco 
Benton Harbor, se Michigan 546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 

















trip to the west Coast in early spring to study 
conditions. ‘I expect a big spring business and a 
big year for the lumber industry,’’ Mr. Hold added, 

Oscar Z. Brewer, president the Brewer Pine Box 
Co., Spokane, Wash., was a visitor in New York 
last week. 

Ira R. Crouse, the largest lumber dealer of 
Perth Amboy, N. J., with his wife has left for a 
trip to the Pacific coast. Seattle will be his first 
stopping place. Mr. Crouse is a pioneer in the 
distribution of west Coast products in New Jersey, 
and is going to “see where the wood comes from,” 
‘‘Mike” Trygar is in charge of the business in the 
absence of Mr. Crouse. Mr. Trygar is famed as a 
bowler, being the anchor man on the team of the 
Perth Amboy Lodge of Elks. 

D. F. Rickard, New York representative of the 
M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, has just re- 
turned from a business trip to Albany and Schenec- 
tady. Mr. Rickard said he found both towns “brist- 
ling with activity in the building line.” 

The Pembroke Lumber Sales Corporation (Inc,) 
reports an exceptionally good demand for hardwood 
flooring, with price increases standing remark- 
ably well. 

The Goodyear Lumber Co. reports that its 
February business was the largest of any February 
in its history, and a splendid spring turnover igs 
expected. 

G. G. Kulp, president, and H. A. Hinkle, vice 
president, the Kulp Lumber Co., Shamokin, Pa.,, 
were in New York recently to close a big tie con- 
tract. The company reports a good demand for 
ties. Charles B. Thompson, local manager, said 
the outlook for March is fine and the firm has 
enjoyed the best winter season in years. 

Morris Tremaine, of Smith, Bassett & Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has been spending a few days in New 
York. Stock of the company is handled here by 
Nelson C. Holland, a specialist in northern pine, 
who reports an unusually good business. 

S. J. Hales, of John B. Smith & Sons, Toronto, 
was in this city last week. Mills of the company 
are at Callander, Ont. The company manufac- 
tures white pine. 

Benjamin G. Hitchings of Benjamin G. Hitchings 
(Inc.), a large lumber dealer of Vander Veer Park, 
Long Island, has left on an extensive trip to Flori- 
da and other southern States. He expects to visit 
a number of large lumber operations before. he 
returns in March. 

Capt. George Lammers, of Seattle, now with the 
Bahama-Cuba Lumber Co., was a visitor in New 
York last week. Capt. Lammers was with the 
20th Engineers during the war. 

J.J. O'Grady of the Federal Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Frederickton, N. B., was in New York last week 
visiting the trade. The company manufactures 
New Brunswick spruce. 

BH. G. Garrettson, of the Garrettson-Ellis Lum- 
ber Co., has gone south on a vacation of a month 
and will spend his time mainly in playing golf at 
Camden, 8. C. H. B. Ellis, the other member of 
the firm, is in Canada buying lumber. The com- 
pany reports the best January and February busi- 
ness in several years. 

A. N. Milne, of the A. N. Milne Lumber Co., who 
has been mixing golf with his business in Florida, 
will leave the Sunshine State for New York Feb. 29. 
R. G. Gaber, who has been in charge of the busi- 
ness here since Mr. Milne went south, reports a 
fine February turnover. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 25.—The Toronto district branch of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held a 
meeting recently in the King Edward Hotel. There 
was a large attendance, with George Reid in the 
chair. Two excellent addresses were delivered, one 
by H. L. Steele, a Toronto lawyer, upon the new 
Mechanics’ lien act, and one by A. S. Nicholson, of 
Terry-Nicholson-Cates (Ltd.), Toronto, on “The 
Wholesaler and Retailer.” Mr. Nicholson also 
gave his views on the general lumber trade 
situation. 4 

As a result of a recent decision of the Privy 
Council in England, Ontario has won a victory in 
the case which they brought to determine whether 
the Province has power to grant reciprocal fire 
insurance companies the right to do business in 
Ontario. The Dominion Government had passed an 
act preventing the Province from exercising this 
power. 

R. T. Kemp, of R. T. Kemp & Sons, lumber deal- 
ers, Listowell, Ont., was recently elected mayor of 
that town for a second term. Mr. Kemp has been 
in municipal life for forty years and has filled 
every position in the County of Perth and in 
Listowel. 

BE. B. Day, Toronto, eastern Canada representa- 
tive for the Federal Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C.. 
has returned from a business trip to British 
Columbia. 

J. G. Golden, of the Golden Lumber Co., Brace- 
bridge, Ont., is operating two milis, one at Utter- 
son, Ont., and one at Canoe Lake, Ont., cutting 
birch. The Canoe Lake plant is a new one which 
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has just been erected and has a capacity of thirty 
thousand feet a day. Mr. Golden will take out 
between five million and six million feet of birch 
during the coming season. 

Wm. A. Grafftey of the Montreal Lumber Co., 
Montreal, was recently married to Miss Honor 
Robinson Heward. They are now on a _ honey- 
moon trip to Bermuda and on their return will take 
up house keeping in Montreal. 


R. J. Hutcheson, of the Muskoka Wood Manu- 
facturing Co., Huntsville, Ont., and Mrs. Hutcheson 
are spending a few weeks at Miami, Fla. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Feb. 23.—Export lumber trade has been ex- 
tremely active this week, Atlantic coast ports being 
the destination of some cargoes shipped, with 
Japanese business beginning to gather volume now 
that the loan has been completed. It is anticipated 
somewhat in buying orders received here. Shingle 
trade, both rail and waterborne, is beginning to 
look up. Shingle manufacturers expect real ac- 
tivity in rail business from the middlewestern 
States next month, and from the Canadian North- 
west in another six weeks. Lumber moves east 
slowly yet by rail this season. Eastern Canada is 
making frequent inquiries and sending a fair 
amount of special cutting orders, but merchantable 
is not very much sought. 

The loggers’ strike engineered by the I. W. W. 
in the east Kootenay district of British Columbia 
has “petered out.’ The men, finding that an ample 
supply of labor is available from the Prairie 
Provinces are returning to work on the old terms. 


One Vancouver mill, the Rat Portage Lumber 
Co., purposes to build additions to cost $700,000 
this year, if an agreement can be arrived at with 
the British Columbia Government for the lease of 
a part of the old Kitsilano Indian reservation ad- 
joining the present mill property. 


Fraser River mills are extending their export 
business as channel improvements in the river con- 
tinue. In the last eighteen months the mills have 
increased their export by 100 percent, largely be- 
cause deepening of the channel enables them to 
take any part of any cargo, or any full cargo. 
Three other mills will be added to the export 
plants shipping from the river this year, and it is 
possible that two more will be constructed. 


The west coast of Vancouver Island, pioneer 
location of the sawmill industry of British Colum- 
bia, when in early ’60s “Boston men,” the Stamps, 
erected a mill on Alberni Canal, the first export 
plant to operate in this Province, again shows 
every sign of activity and expansion. There are 
three big mills operating on Alberni Canal. An- 
other is being completed, known as the J. V. Spratt 
lumber mill, and when ready in March will cut 
125,000 feet a day. The Alberni-Pacific Lumber 
Co. cuts 150,000 feet a day. Vessels load direct 
from these mills, which are on tidewater. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 25.—There is a fair demand for southern 
pine, with prices about the same as those which 
prevailed last week. Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 
have taken off their night run, on account of ex- 
treme difficulty in logging. 


Ray Kellar, representing the Wausau-Southern 
Lumber Co. in Illinois, is in Laurel this week. 


Murray Bissell, sales manager Marathon Lumber 
Co., has returned from a business trip to Chicago 
and Wausau, Wis. 


The entire lumber world, and the city of Laurel 
in particular, feel deepest concern and grief over 
the desperate illness of Lauren C. Eastman, of 
Clinton, Iowa, pioneer lumberman and one of the 
founders of Eastman, Gardiner & Co. He is in 
Pasadena, Calif., where he spends his winters. 
His son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace 
B. Rogers, and his granddaughter, Mrs. Lauren 
Rogers. were summoned to Pasadena several days 
ago to join Mrs. Bastman at his bedside. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 25.—Demand here is fair. No. 2 common & 
better dimension prices have shown some decline, 
but boards are just as strong as at any time re- 
cently. No one has a surplus of lumber, and no 
one is eager to book a great amount of business. 
Mills making a good grade of salable items are not 
suffering for lack of orders, and could sell much 
more lumber if ‘they had it. The weather for the 
first eighteen days in February was ideal, but since 
has been bad. If no lumber whatever could be sold 
for the next thirty days, the mill situation would 
be much better, as stocks would not be so badly 
broken. It is reported that transit cars are going 
begging at ridiculous prices, but it is believed here 
that 1924 demand will be so large that lumber will 
not be available to fill it. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates; 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 

e. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
= oe except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received jater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





NOW IS THE TIME 
TO PLAN YOUR SUMMER HOME! 
3-Acre Wooded Island For Sale—Ideal location, high- 
altitude resort section of Wisconsin, easily accessible, 
near good markets. Big Fish—Deer hunting in season. 
For full particulars 
Address ‘“‘L. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through the 
classified section. We do it for others, why not for you: 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





WANTED 
Services of capable man as treasurer and credit man- 


ager in established wholesale lumber business. Must be 

in position to invest at least $5,000 in the business. Ref- 

erences given and required. Give details first letter. 
P. O. BOX NO. 21, Endicott, N. Y. 


WANTED—YOUNG LADY BOOKKEEPER 
For Chicago wholesale lumber office. Must be able to 
operate typewriter. State age, experience, references 
and salary wanted. 

Address *“*M. 141,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
We need high class Hardwood Lumber inspector for 
steady employment. Will pay good wages for good 
man. No traveling. 
THUNDER LAKE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Estimator and salesman, capable of taking quantities 
from blue prints and interior trim from building. Must 
speak English and Polish languages. 

Address “M. 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
For planing mill operated in connection with hardwood 
sawmill in Ohio; must know hardwoods and have a 
sense of values as to cutting from various grades; mill 
manufacturing moldings, handles, furniture dimension 
and various wood specialties; thorough knowledge of 
planing mill machinery essential and knowledge of kiln 
operation desirable. Permanent position and good liv- 
ing conditions in community of 200,000 people. Do not 
answer unless you know you have the proper qualifica- 
tions for the job and can furnish good references. State 
salary you are earning or can earn and when you could 
report for work. 

ddress “M. 129,’’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
Good hardwood lumber inspector. Steady employment to 
man who knows his business. Salary will be worth while. 
Address ““M, 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For city in Oklahoma with a population of 20,000. Must 
have at least $10,000 to take over $30,000 interest now 
for sale, balance can be handled out of profits. Com- 
pany operating four yards now and will increase line 
in the future, as territory develops. Salary to start, 
$250 per month. Stock in this company has been a 
very profitable investment. 
Address ““M, 121,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MARRIED MAN 
Who has had experience in the retail lumber and also 
millwork end to solicit business for a good-sized Wiscon- 
sin retail lumber yard. Must be able to make estimates, 
etc., and be aggressive. State experience and salary 
wanted. 
Address “M. 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR MILL MANAGER 
Salary $5000-$6000; location, New England; a manufac- 
turer of sash, door and interior finish requires an A-1 
mill manager whose past record proves his ability to 
take entire charge of production and sales; gx? full 
particulars in strict confidence to R. H. OSBORN, care 
bebo L. FLETCHER, INC., 93 Federal Street, Boston, 
ass. 
































A MAN TO TAKE FULL CHARGE 
Of a portable mill. Must be capable of setting up mill, 
filing circular saws and all millwrighting. 
THE GALBREATH TIE & TIMBER CO., 
South Fork, Colo. 





YOUNG MAN WANTED 
By Chicago wholesale sash and door house for invoic- 


ing and list estimating. Good salary. Splendid op- 
portunity. 
Address “M. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR AND 
Biller special millwork. Steady job. 
‘ BOX 1254, Fort Worth, Texas. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR THREE YOUNG MEN 
In medium sized Chicago retail yard. Our business is 
growing and we want men who are willing to work and 
grow up with us. Positions possible are assistant yard 
foreman, assistant office manager and city salesman. 
a need not apply unless they have learned how 
to work. 

Address *“*M. 107,’ care American Lumberman, 


A GOOD DETAILER AND MILLWORK BILLER 
Please give qualifications, experience, references and 
salary expected in first letter. STEVES SASH & DOOR 
COMPANY, San Antonio, Tex. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN FOR CLERK 
In Chicago retail yard to take orders, do copy work, 
figure lumber and assist in general work. Prefer coun- 
try yard experience. Answer in own writing, stating 
age, experience and salary to start. Good future. 
Address ““M. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED AND 
Practical millwork estimator. One who can Dill into 
shop. State age, experience, salary expected in letter. 
Address P. 0. BOX 202, Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED 
Sash, door and interior trim biller. Must be thoroughly 
familiar with blue prints, capable of laying out work, 
taking off quantities and billing same into the aye 
Steady position. Address HYDE MURPHY COMP. ° 
Ridgway, Pa. ; 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Millwork estimator who has selling ability and is 
familiar with Cost Book ‘‘A.’’ Location, Southern 
Wisconsin. 
Address ‘“‘L. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER RETAIL YARD 
State age, experience, salary expected, married or 
single. 
STOW LUMBER AND COAL COMPANY, 
1018 Commerce Building, Erie, Pa. 


EXPERIENCED MILL MAN 
To take charge of mill employing fifty men in a igree 
retail yard and four branch yards in Detroit. 
thoroughly understand the mapufacture of interior fa- 
ish, special sash and doors not eafried in stock, 
work, cabinet work, etc. 
Address “K. 130,’" care American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT DRESSED PINE GRADER 
For association mill in Alabama. One machine, twé 
hundred fifty feet per minute. State salary expectéd 
and when can report. 

Address “*K, 139,’’ care American Lumbermaf, 


WANTED—FOR NIGHT RUN 
Two first-class white edgermen for white pine, 
and hardwood lumber. Steady employment. 
location. 
BURTON-SWARTZ CO. OF FLORIDA, 
Perry, Fla. 


COMBINATION FOREMAN AND MILLWRIGHT 
For small yellow pine circular mill and gang, 25,000 
feet capacity. Must be able to control labor and get 
results. State salary expected and when can report. 
Address “K. 140,”’ care American Lumberman. 
































Healthy 








WANTED YOUNG MAN 
Thoroughly familiar with the retail lumber business, 
to do general office work and shipping, must be able to 
use typewriter. State salary expected, experience and 


age. 
" EUGPNE MATHEWS & CO., 
Clifton Forge, Va. 


WANTED: HIGH GRADE ESTIMATOR 
and salesman, experienced in handling large special 
millwork jobs for interior finish plant in Indianapolis. 
State age, experience in detail and ealary expected. 
ress “Ff. 146,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
In Chicago office Northern Hardwoods, Hemlock, etc. 
State age, experience and salary wanted. 

Address “WwW. 19,"’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR ESTIMATOR WANTED 
Man thoroughly familiar with blue prints and capable 
of laying out work and taking charge of small p> t. 
roe O0" te selling Ie —e ——— lary 

7 per month. pply, stating age, a enclose 
photo. Old Established Business’” BOX 909, Nor- 
‘olk, Va. 














WANTED 
First-class millwork estimator on special work. Must be 
thoroughly familiar with Cost Book A. For large fa 


r in Wisconsin. Give references, experience, age and sal- 


a ted. 
wn Address ‘‘B. 109,”’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Assistant me for special millwork factory 
located in isconsin employing 150 men. Give expe 
rience, references, etc. - 

ddress ‘‘B. 110.”" care American Lumberman. 





ARE YOU WANTING A BETTER SITUATION? 
Advertise in the WANTED-EMPLOYMENT columns. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 8. Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
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FIRST CLASS MAN TO RUN MOLDER 


in new mill, willing to pay well for good man. Phone 
or write BE, G. SCOVIL, 5925 South Cicero Ave., Chicago. 
Phone Republic 7750. 


WANTED—FOR NIGHT RUN 
Two first class White Sawyers for pine, cypress and 
hardwood lumber; steady employment; healthy location. 
BURTON-SWARTZ OF FLA., 
Perry, Fla. 








FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 

In the new book, ‘“‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas 

Malloch, ‘“The Lumberman Poet.’’ Illustrated in color. 


$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
481 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 




















YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
With some manufacturing experience familiar with Ohio- 


New York territory. Send full information to 
“M, 181,’’ care American Lumberman. 





COMMISSION SALESMAN 
Responsible Wholesaler desires to make arrangements 
with reliable commission salesman for handling Kiln 
dried N. C. Pine in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and Detroit. 
Address 


WANTED—A SALESMAN FOR OHIO 
A Philadelphia wholesaler and manufacturer, dealing 
exclusively in Gulf red cypress, desires the services of 
a first-class cypress representative. We are willing to 
pay a good salary and bonus to an experienced man, 
one who is acquainted with the territory and who can 
command the business. , 
Address ““M. 103,’’ care American Lumberman, 


A HARD-WORKING, SOBER, EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood salesman, about 35 years of age, having the 
acquaintance of and familiar with the consuming Hard- 
wood users of lumber in the States of Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Northeastern Illinois, to travel and make 
sales on a salary, expenses and bonus arrangement for 
jobbing Hardwood Lumber. Unless can furnish satis- 
factory references from former employers do not apply. 
Address A. V. JACKSON TRUSTEE CO., m 317, 
Provident Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—CAR MATERIAL SALESMAN 
To manage Chicage office and solicit railroads and car 
building companies for large well established, financially 
strong, Pacific coast wholesale lumber company. Pref- 
erence given applicants having experience these lines 
and Pacific coast woods. State age, experience, refer- 
ences, and salary expected. ps 

ddress “LL. 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 


“‘M. 114,"’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—SALESMAN 
IN MICHIGAN AND OHIO TERRITORY 
With acquaintance in the markets and established trade, 
with knowledge of northern pine, western pine and yel- 
low pine by large manufacturer. Give references. Good 
opportunity for live, enterprising man. 
Address “K, 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OUT OF TOWN 
Commission Agents to sell Lumber and complete line 
Miliwork for house building in your own community. 
We carry stock 20,000 doors, Oak, Birch, Yellow Pine, 
Gum trim. Only men experienced who can measure for 
cabinets, etc., and write correct millwork descriptions 
need apply. 
Address ‘‘K. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ATLANTIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
To open New York office and solicit Atlantic coast 
metropolitan trade rail and cargo, also eastern roads 
and car building companies, for large well established, 
financially strong, Pacific coast wholesale lumber com- 
pany. Preference given applicants having experience 
these lines and Pacific coast woods and cargo trade. 
State age, experience, references, and salary expected. 
Address “L, 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMEN 
Men with executive selling ability and knowledge of 
lumber and woodworking industries to sell Leitelt Lum- 
ber Lifts. Nationally advertised and widely used. 
ITELT IRON WORKS, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED-—SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
To cover Pittsburgh-Cleveland territory for Southern 
Pine wholesaler specializing in Railroad and Car Mate- 
rial. Also handle Shed Stock and Cypress. Straight 
Commission proposition. Will protect right party in 
territory covered. Give complete information as to ex- 

rience and references. Address P. 0. BOX 

acksonville, Florida. 








WANTED HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 
By_ established Chicago commission concern for yard 
and industrial department. Must know the Yellow 
pine producing as well as the consuming end. To the 
right man will pay a good salary and liberal percentage 
of profits. In reply give age, reference and experience, 
Address “*H., 134," care American Lumberman. 














MAN FAMILIAR WITH MILLWORK BUSINESS 
To sell window frames thruout the east. 
THE CROWLEY CO., Spokane, Wash. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
Hardwood salesman. One who has good trade of his 





own to work on profit-sharing basis. 
104,’’ care American Lumberman, 


Address “M 















































POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard, 8 years’ experience; age 28: 


’ 


married; A-1 references. 
Address “*M. 115,’’ care American Lumberman, 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
16 years’ experience, hard or soft wood; best reference, 
Address “M. 116,’’ care American Lumberman, 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS AGENT 
Having connection with several Canadian Mills manu- 
facturing Spruce, Pine and Fir, can buy right. Open 
to consider handling the purchasing for a reliable firm 
requiring big volume. 

Address *“"M. 117,’’ care American Lumberman, 











PARTY WITH SEVERAL YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In sawmill and wholesale yellow pine, principally sales 
and executive end, would like position with established 
concern with view to buying interest within reasonable 
time, or would join party or parties who are reliable 
and experienced in organizing sawmill or wholesale 
company. 
Address 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
Can figure estimates and sell. Young man 27 years of 
age. Seven years’ experience in retail yard. 

Address “M,. 140,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT, SURVEYOR AND 

Timber man wants position on March lst. Experienced 

in swamp and upland with skidder and teams. 
Address “K. 133,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION GENERAL OFFICE 
Line Yard Company. Bookkeeping or Stock Records. 
Efficient and economical systems installed, specializing 
on stock inventory cards. Prefer Office Management 
position for line of yards. 

Address ‘“*M. 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 


“M. 142,’’ care American Lumberman. 














EXPERT BOOKKEEPER WANTS POSITION 
With lumber company. ‘Thoroughly familiar with lumber 
accounting. Will go anywhere. 

Address “‘M. 108,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WOULD LIKE TO GET IN TOUCH WITH 
Someone who could use the services of a thoroughly ex- 
perienced retail lumber and building material man with 





some money to invest in a good proposition. References 
exchanged. 
Address ““M. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 





SALES MANAGER FOR WHOLESALE 
Lumber company, formerly in charge of manufacturing 
operation, wants to make change. Responsibility and 
adequate compensation for results desired. Address 
“M. 106,’’ care American Lumberman, for personal in- 
terview. 





POSITION WANTED 
Young man, graduate horticultural course Purdue Uni- 
versity. Capable of planning peach and apple orchards 
for cut-over lands, bringing the orchard into bearing 
and superintending the marketing of the fruit. Has 
had practical experience in large commercial orchards, 
Make your cut-over land pay dividends. Address C. 0, 
FINCHUM, 15 University Place, West Lafayette, Ind, 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard; managed yards for 18 years; 12 years 
with one line yard concern and know business from all 


angles. Can report soon. Central or Northern Illinois 
preferred. 
Address “M. 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Wishes position Manager or Salesman. A-1 references. 
Address ‘“*M. 135,’’ care American Lymberman. 


DICT. OPR. & STENOG. EXP. 
Address ‘‘M. 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR, BUYER, YARD 
MANAGER 


Age, thirty-seven. Seventeen years’ experience. Four- 
teen years with one company. I would like to connect 
with good company, buying and taking up hardwood or 
would consider job inspecting on yard or manager of 
a yard. am now employed, have good reasons for 
making a change and can furnish the best of refer- 
ences. 

Address ‘‘M. 124,’’ 

WANTED—POSITION CHECKING YARD 
Reports and stock records, or bookkeeper large yard. 

Address “M. 137,’’ care American Lumberman. 


THORC UGHLY QUALIFIED LUMBERMAN 
with twenty years’ experience, desires position in retail 
yard, or as salesman, or buyer. 

Address ‘‘M. 125,’’ care American lumberman. 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Hard or softwood operation, by man having years of 








care American Lumberman. 











experience. First class in every detail, an expert on 
production. First class reference. 
Address ‘‘M. 126.’’ care American Lumberman. 





A 1 BAND SAW FILER WANTS A POSITION 
Can come at once. State salary; 17 years’ experience. 
Address 410%, Kanawha St., Charleston, W. Va., 

W. S. PAULBY. 


ACCOUNTANT SYSTEMATIZER 
Am desirous of hearing from lumber manufacturers 
who want simplified cost and accounting systems. Would 
also consider permanent position. Age 34; married. 


References. 
“M, 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 
POSITION WANTED 
A man capable of taking entire charge and handling all 
the details of a city yard. Will be open for an engage- 
ment April 15. Have had wide experience with some 
of the best concerns in the country. Know how to han- 
dle sales against the keenest competition and have had 
splendid success in collecting. Can give bond and fur- 
nish best of reference. Could invest some capital if 
conditions warrant. Salary and commission or straight 
salary. Address ‘‘M. 119,’’ care American Lumberman, 


LINE YARD SUPERINTENDENT AND BUYER 

With 20 years’ successful experience wishes to get in 

touch with firm needing a high-grade lumberman. 
Address *“*M. 118.’’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL SALESMAN-ESTIMATOR-DETAILER 
An ideal man of wide experience open for position with 
mill and lumber yard. Rapid and accurate lister, 
pleasant personality, good appearance. Familiar with 
plan service and drawing sketches for prospects and 
contractors. If you are a progressive outfit and looking 
for a real investment, my past record will interest 
you. Prefer west coast or southern location. 

Address “M. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS 
YELLOW PINE SALES MANAGER 
With large southern manufacturer or wholesaler. My ex- 
perience covers twenty years in the manufacture and 
distribution of pine, with presert concern for past sev- 
eral years, but desire chance for greater opportunities, 
Only first class proposition considered. Submit full de- 
tails what you have to offer. 
Address POST OFFICH BOX 698, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 




















WANTED—EXECUTIVE POSITION 
with reliable lumber millwork concern; age 34; single; 
fifteen years’ experience; I can show results; now em- 
ployed as estimator and salesman; good references. 
dress, “LL, 120,’ care American Lumberman. 


AGGRESSIVE YOUNG MAN 
with ability and integrity desires permanent position 
with lumber manufacturers or wholesalers, or a mill- 
work, sash and door organization. Six years’ expe- 
rience with orders, sales, correspondence and account- 
ing has given me a good knowledge of these industries. 
At present in Canada as executive of hardwood manu- 
facturing company, but want to make better connec- 
tions. Location preferred in Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and any other northern state. Am 24 years old 
and single. Excellent references. Replies confidential. 
Address, “LL, 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 








DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 


The best way to obtain good help would be to insert an 
advertisement in the ‘‘wanted’’ department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as our subscription list is 
larger than all other weekly lumber journals, and reaches 
every state in the Union. If you did not want it known 
you were advertising, we could key the advertisement. 
AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago, Il. 





LOG OR FACTORY BAND SAW FILER 
Guarantee results. State what you have and wages in 
first letter. 

Address, 


SALESMAN—ESTIMATOR—AND PLAN MAN 
Lumber or millwork, road and office experience, wants 
position. What have you to offer? 

Address “FR. 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CONNECTION WITH RELIABLE 
Firm to buy dimension lumber, car stock, bridge plank 
or any special stock cut from hardwood. Will buy on 
commission basis. 

Address ‘‘L. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 
Bight years’ experience in lumber business. General 
office assistant bookkeeper. Best references. Desire 
permanent position. 

Address “K, 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMANAGER—SALESMAN CREDIT, TRAFFIC 
General office man. Mfg. marketing experience with 
Wis. Mfgr. Hem., Hdw., Pine etc. Wholesale exp. 
Western, Southern stocks. Married, age 31. Would go 


West. 
Address ‘‘H. 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXECUTIVE OR SALES POSITION 
Experienced sawmill and wholesale lumber sales, 
office, credit, advertising and traffic manager; accountant 

and road salesman. Middle age, active and 
initiative. Know Western Pine thoro a ot owl- 
edge Southern and Pacific Coast stock. er western 
connection or Chicago location. Have character and 
= to produce gratifying results on economical 


8. 
Address ‘“‘H. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERT BAND FILER WANTS TO 
Make a change; at present filing in Wisconsin cutting 
frozen hardwood; prefer location farther south or west. 
For fifteen years have filed for all kinds of timber under 
all conditions; no job too large; prefer a town with 
good schools.. Can come on short notice. 
Address “*L. 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CONNECTION BUYING PINE 
For wholesale company on commission basis. 
leaf. North Mississ alppt Territory. 

Address ‘‘L. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


“T, 122, care American Lumberman. 
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